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BOOK IV. 

PRESENT INHABI.TANTB. 


CHAP. I. 

Summary account of the Inhabitants of the feveral IJlands .— 
Clajfes. — Emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland .— 
Predominant charabier of the European ref dents.—Creoles 
or Natives.—EffeSi of climate .,— CharaBer of the Creole 
Women and Children. — Of the people of Colour^ and 
their Afferent tribes or cqfls.~—•Limitations and refribiions on 
the Mulattoes and native Blacks of free condition. — I^heir 
charaBer at lengthy concluding with an Ode to the Sjiblc 
Venus. 

T H E prefent ftate of the population !h the Britifh Weft 
Indies appears, on a fumpiary of the feveral Accounts 
given in former parts of this work? to be as follows, viz. 

VoL. II. B Jamaica 
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Whites. 


Blacks. 

Jamaica 

- 

30,000 

— 

250,000 

Barbadoes 

- 

- 16,167 

— 

62,1 15 

Grenada 

- 

1,000 

— . 

23,926 

St. Vincent 

- 

1,450 

— 


Dominica 

- 

1,236 

— 

i 4,967 

Antigua - 

- 

2,590 

— ' 

37,808 

Montferat 

- 

1,300 

— ' 

10,000 

Nevis 

J 

- ■ 1,000 

c 

8,420 

St. Chriflopher’s 

1,900 


2 o> 4-35 

Virgin Iflcs 


1,200 

— 

9,000 

Bahamas - 

- 

2,000 

— 

2,241 

Bermudas 

- 

5,462 

— 

4.9 ‘9 

Total 


- 65,305 

— 

455*^84 


There is likewife, in each of the Iflands, a confi- 
derable number of perfons, of mixed blood, and Native 
Blacks, of free condition. In Jamaica they are reckoned, as 
•we have fliewn, at ten thoufand j and I have reafon to believe 
they do not fall fliort of the fame number in all the other 
Iflands colleftively taken. The whole inhabitants therefore 
may properly be divided into four great clafles. i. Euro¬ 
pean Whites; 2. Creole or Native Whites; 3. Creoles of 
mixed blood, and free Native Blacks; 4. Negroes in a Hate 
of flavery. I lhall treat of each clafs feparatcly; prcmiflng, 
however, that there are perfons not comprehended in either 
tlafs; fuch as emigrants from North America, and a cdnli- 
derable body of Jews. In Jamaica, the latter enjoy almoft 
every privilege poflTefled by, Ae Chriftian Whites, excepting 
X only 
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only the right of voting at elcft'ons ; of being returned to ferve • C*rt A P. 
in the aflcmbly, and of holding any office of magifl:racy(| but I* 
they have the liberty of purchafing* and holding land?, as freely 
as any other people*; and they are likewife allowed the publick 
exercife of their religion; for which purpofe th#y have eredlcd 
two or more fynagogues j and I have not heard that Jamaica 
has had any reafoA to repent of her liberality towards them. 

As, however, thdy differ but little in manners and cuftoms 
from the rell: of their nation which are* difperfed in all the 
countries of Europe, I ffiall pafs them by, without further 
detail. The other White Inhabitants, not comprehended in 
this enumeration, are too few to merit particular notice (a). 

It may reafonably be fuppofed that* moft of the natives of 
Europe who emigrate to the Weft Indies, remove thither with 
the hope of receiving greater encouragement to their abilities 

{a) The following account of the White Inhabitants, Free-Negroes, and 
Slaves, in the French Weft Indies, may ferve to gratify curiofity. It is taken 
from the authority of Monf. Neckar; but I have rcafon to think that the Negro 


Slaves arc nearly doubled in the French Iflands fince this account was taken. 

Whites. Free Blacks, &c. Slaves. 

St. Domingo, in 1779 - - 32,650 — 7,055 — 249,098 

Martinico, in 1776 - - - 11,619 ”” 2,892 71,268 

Guadaloupe, in 1779 - - 13,261 — 1,382 —• 85,327 

St. Lucia, in 1776 - - - 2,397 ” *> 05 ° — 10,752 

Tobago, fuppofed to be nearly I _ „ , 

the Ikmc as St. Lucia =*>397 - 1,050 ~ 10,75! 

Cayenne, in 1780 - - - 1,358 —. —, — 10,539 

63,682 -- 13,429 — ^437,736 

B 2 and 
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BOOK *and,induftry than has offered at home. Yet let it not be 
IV. Tmagined that the major, or even any confiderable part, of 
them are defperate and needy adventurers, who feek refuge 
from a prifon, or expatriate themfelves ia the fond idea of 
living luxuriously without labour. Thefe Iflands give but lit¬ 
tle countenance to idlenefs, nor offer any afylum to vagabonds 
and fugitives. Many of the Britifh Colonies were originally 
compofcd of men who fought, in the wilderneffes of the New 
World, the peaceably enjoyment of thofe natural or fuppofed 
rights of which they were deprived in their native country. 
I extend this defcription to perfons of oppofite political fenti-, 
ments and connexions, to loyalifts as well as republicans : for 
it is hoped that fome of each party were men whofe principles 
were honeft, though their conduX might have been wrong. 
The advocates of loyalty fought refuge chiefly in Barbadoes, 
and many of the adherents of Cromwell, after the refforation 
of Charles II. found proteXion in Jatnaica. At prefent, 
among the numbers whom accident or choice conduXs to the 
Britifli Weft Indies, the Juniors in the learned profeflions of 
kw, phyfic, and divinity, conftitute a confiderable body. 
Thefe men ought to be, and, generally fpeaking, really are, 
perfons of education and morals. Few places afford greater 
encouragement to the firft and fecond of thefe employments 
and, as ability is feftered and called forth by exercife, no part 
of the Britifli dominion has, in my opinion, produced abler 
men In either (in proportion to their number) than thefe 
iflands. Local prejudice, and bigotry towards great names, 
may‘perhaps incline fome perfons to difpute this affertion;. 
but, prejuSice and bigotry apart, it wUl be found, I believe, 
g that 
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that Nature has diftributed the gifts of genius more eqqjilly .C« A P. 
and generally than is commonly imagined: it is cultivation ^ 
and fevour that ripen and bring them to perfection. The Bri- 
tifh Navy and Artpy likewifc contribute confiderably to the 
augmentation of the White Inhabitants. Individuals in both 
thefe profeffions, either from the inducement of agreeable 
connections, vvhiclv it would be ftrange if many of them did 
not form in a long.refidence in thefe countries, or captivated 
by the new profpeCts which open to tjieir contemplation, 
very frequently quit the bufine^ of arms, and the dangers of 
a tempeftuous element, and become peaceful citizens and in- 
duftrious planters. Next to thefe may be reckoned the mer¬ 
cantile part of the inhabitants, fuch as faCtors, ftore-keepers, 
book-keepers, and clerks j who are follqjived by tradefmen and 
artificers of various kinds, fuch as millwrights, carpenters, 
mafons, copperfmiths, and. others; moft of whom, either 
through accident or neceffity, after fome years refidence, be¬ 
come adventurers in the foil. Then come the hufbandmen, 
or cultivators of the land, profefledly fuch i who are com¬ 
monly diftinguifhed by the appellation of managers, overfeers, 
and plantation book-keepers ; and they conftitute a numerous 
body of people, compofed of men of all countries and cha¬ 
racters ^ for, unfortunately, every enterprifing genius, who 
has either learned no particular trade, or has been brought up 
to one which is ufelcfs in thefe regions, fancies himfelf capa¬ 
ble of fpeedily r quiring all the various knowledge of the 
fugar planter, and the right management and government of 
his fellow-cre.itures, the Negroes; though in truth a more 

‘weighty 
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wwghty charge in itfclf, and more important’in'its confe- 
qucftccs, can fcarcely fall to the lot of man. 

I HAVF, I think, in a former place, aiTighed the caufes to 
which it is partly afcribable that emigrants from various parts 
of the mother-country, iuccehively conftitute the bulk of the 
I'ligar colonifls j of whom it is certain thaf the major part re¬ 
tain, in a confidcrablc degree, the manners and habits of life 
in which they were educated. Yet there are authors who 
affe< 5 l to deferibe the inhabitants of all the Weft Indies, as a 
herd" of criminals and convidls; and cite the ftale crimes and 
violences cf lawlefs men, a century ago, when thefe iflands 
were the rendezvous of pirates and bucaniers, as a juft repre- 
fentation of the reigning colonial habits, manners, and difpo- 
fitions! 

Calumnies fo grofs, defeat themfelves by their abfur- 
dity;—but although it is in the higbeft degree ridiculous to 
imagine that a voyage acrofs the Atlantick creates any fuddeii 
or radical change in the human mind, yet, notwithftanding 
what has been juft obferved concerning local manners and 
habits in the different claffes of European fettlers, it cannot 
be denied that there prevails befides, fomething of a marked 
and predominant charad:er common to all the White refi- 

dents. 

• 

Of this character it appears to me that the leading feature 
is an independent fpirit, and a difplay of confeious equality, 

through- 
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throughout all ranks and conditions. The pooreft: WHite ’CHAP, 
perfon fecms to confider himfelf ^nearly on a level witif the I- 
richcft, and, emboldened by this idea, approaches his employer 
with extended hand*, and a freedom, which, in the countries of 
Europe, is feldom difplayed by men in the lower orders of 
life towards their fuperiors. It is not dilhcult to trace the 
origin of this principle. It arifes, without doubt, from the 
pre-eminence and’dillindtion which are neccffarily attached 
even to the complexion of a White Man, •in a country where 
the complexion, generally fpeaking, didinguidles freedom from 
flavery. Of the nvo great clalTcs of people in moft of thele 
colonies, the Blacks outnumber the Whites in the proportion 
of feven to one. As a feule of ccmnion fafety therefore 
unites the latter in defer ties than are licccffury among men 
who arc diti'erently lituated, fb the lame circumftance neceiTa- 
rily gives birth among them to reciprocal dcpiendance and rc- 
fped. Other caufes contribute to the fame end. “ Where 
flavery” (fays a great judge of human nature) “ is cftabliflicd 
in any part of the world, thofe who are free, are by far the 
moft; proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom is to 
“ them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and prlvi- 
“ lege. Not feeing there, that freedom, as in countries wliere 
it is a common blefling, may be united with much abjed: 

** toil, with great mifery, with all the exterior of fcrvitiide, 

** liberty looks among them like fomething that is more lioblc 
“ and liberal. Thus tlie people of the Southern Colonies (of 
“ America) are much more ftrongly, and with a higher and 
" more ftubborn fpirit, attached to liberty, than tiiojc to the 
“ Northward. Such were all the ancient commonwealths; 

“ TucK 
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BOOK " /uch were our Gothic anceftors; fuch in our days arc 
IV. « the Poles; and fuch will be all mafters of flaves, who are 

** not flaves themfelves (tf).” 

Possibly too, the climate itfelf, by increafing fenflbility, 
contributes to create an impatience of fubordination. But, 
whatever may be the caufe of thiu confeioufnefs of felf-im- 
portance in the Weft Indian chara< 5 cer, the conf<“quenccs re- 
fulting from it are, on the whole, benefitial. If it fometimes 
produces an oftentatious pride, and a riJirulous affe<ftation of 
fplendour, it more frequently awakens the laudable propenfi- 
ties of our nature—franknefs, fociability, benevolence, and 
generofity. In no part of the globe is the virtue of hofpita- 
lity more generally prevalent, than in the Britifli Sugar Iflands. 
The gates of the planter are always open to the reception of 
his guefts. To be a ftranger is of itfelf a fufficient introduc¬ 
tion. This fpecies of hofpitality is indeed carried fo far, that, 
as Mr. Long has rernarked, there is not one tolerable inn 
throughout all the Weft Indies (^/). 

To 


(f) Burke’s Speech in Parliament, 22 March, 1775. 

(rf) There are fome peculiarities in the habits of life of the White Inhabi¬ 
tants which cannot fail to catch the eye of an European newly arrived j one of 
which is the contrail between the general plenty and magnificence of their tables 
(at leaft in Jamaica) and the meannefs of their houfes and apartments; it being 
no imcommon thing to find, at the country habitations of the planters, a fplendid 
fideboard loaded with plate„and the choiceft wines, a table covered with the finell 
damafle, and a dinner of perhaps lixteen or twenty covers; and all this, in a 
hovel not fuperior to an Englifli barn. ‘A ftranger cannot fell alfo to obferve a 
ftrangc.incongruity and inconfiftency tctwcfn the great number of Negro do- 

mcftics. 
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To the feme caufe may perhaps be aicribed, on the other • c% A P. 
hand, diat eagemefs for litigation and juridical controferly, I. 
which fo remarkably predominatc*8 in moft of thefe Illands. 

From this un&rtuaate paiBpn, ruinous as it frequently proves 
to individuals, this advantage however refults to* the commu*. 
nity at large $ that the lower orders of men, from their ire- 
quent attendance at the courts of law as jurymen, acquire 
a degree of knowledge, and a ckamefe and precifion of tea- 
foning, which are not generally to be found in men of the 
feme rank in England. Thus die petty juries in the Weil 
Indies are commonly fer more intell^nt and refpedlable'than 
thofe in Great Britain. Every candid perfon, who has at¬ 
tended the courts of criminal jurifdidion in both countiies, 
muil confirm this obfervatbn. 

But, it is to the Creoles or Natives, that we muft look for 
the original and peculiar cafe of charader tmprefied by die 
climate, if indeed the influence of climate be fuch as many 

tneftlcs, and their appearance and appard. The bader (and he but ^dom) is 
the only attendant that is allowed the luxury of fhoes tutd ftockings. All the 
odiers, and there is commonly one to each gueft, waut at table in bare-feotti 
majejiy ; fome of them perhaps half naked. Another peculiarity in the manners 
of the EngUih in the Weft Indies (in Jsunaica eipecially) is-die number of 
nautical exprefSims in their converiatioa. Thus diey iky, band fuch a things 
jnftead of bring or give it. A plantation well ftocked with Negroes, is faid to 
be Will handed: an office or employment is called a birth ; the kitchen is deno¬ 
minated the eaei-rtem ; a warehoule is Called a fore^ or Jiort~rem •, a fopha is 
called a waiftcoat is termed a jacket \ and in (peaking of the Eaft and 
Weft, they fay to windward and Ueward* This language has probably prevailed 
fuice the days d the bucaniera. 

VoL. II. C writers 
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B O 6 K’ writers imagine. For my own part, I am of opinion that; tho 
IV. clinfate of the Weft Indies difplays itfelf more ftrongly on the 
perfons of the Natives, than on their manners, or on the 
feculties of their minds. They are obvioufly a taller race, on 
the whole, than the Europeans ; but I think in general not 
proportionably robuft. I have known feveral who were full 
fix feet four inches in height; but they wanted bulk, to meet 
our i<fcas of mafeuhne beauty. All of fiiem, however, arc 
diftinguidicd for the freedom and fupplenefs of their joints ; 
which enable them to move with^ great eafe and agility, as 
well* as gracefulnefs, in dancing. From the fame caufe. they 
excel in penraanihip, and, the ufe of the fmall. fword. It 
has been ti-uly obferved, that the effedt of climate is like- 
wife obvious in the fh udture of the eye, the focket being con- 
iiderably deeper than among the natives of Europe. By this 
conformation, they are guarded from thofo ill effedls which 
an almoll continual ftrong glare, of fun-fhine might otherwife 
produce; and it is a curious circumftance, that,their fkin feels 
confiderably colder than that of a European; a proof, I 
think, that nature has contrived fome peculiar means of 
protedling them from the heat, which (he has denied to the 
nations of temperate regions, as unnccclTary. Accordingly, 
though their mode of living differs^ in no rtfjxdl from that 
of the European refidents, they are rarely obnoxious to thofe 
inflammatory diforders which frequently prove fatal to the 
latter. 

The ladies?;©f "thefe Ifl'ands have indeed greater caufe. to. 
boail dF 'this fortunate exemption,, than the men; a pre-emi¬ 
nence. 
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ncncft wndoubtedly acquired by ^the ctlm and even tcnour’ of 'c H A P. 
their lives, and by an habitual tffnperanGe and felf-denial. !• 

Except the Cxercife of dancing, in which they delight and ex- 
cel, they havfe no'atoufement or avocation to impel them to 
much exertion .Of either Ixjdy.,^^ mind.. Thofe midnight 
aflemblies and ^gambling conventbns, wherein health, fortune, 
and beauty, are fo ft-equently facrificed in the cities of Eurdpe, 
are here happily uttknOwm Ha their diet, the Creole women 
are, I think, abftemioiis even to a fault. • Simple water, or 
lemonade, is the ftrongeft beverage in which they indulge; 
and a.-vegetable mefs at noon, feafoned with cayenne pepper, 
conftitutes their principal repaft. The efFeft of this mode of 
life, in a hot and oppreffive atmofphere, is a lax fibre, and a 
complexion in which the lily predominates rather than the 
rofe. To a firanger newly arrived, the ladies appear as juft 
rifen from the bed of ficknefs. Their voice is foft and fpirit- 
lefs, and every ftep betrays languor and laffitude. With the 
fineft perfons, they certainly want that glow of health in the 
countenance, that delicious crimfon (lumen purpureum 
vehta) which, in colder countries, enlivens the coarfeft fet 
of features, and renders a beautiful one irrefiftible. 

Youth’s orient bloom, the blufh of chafte defire. 

The fprightly converfe, and the fmile divine, 

(Love’s gentler trr.in) to milder climes retire, 

And full in Albion’s matdjlcfs daughters fhinc. 

In one of the principal features of beauty, howft^cr, few 
ladies furpafs the Creoles; for they have, in general, the fineft 

C 2 syes 
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eyes of any women in tibe, i. krge, languishing^ and c**-- 
preflivc} ^bmetime^ beaming with anunation, and fometimes- 
melting with tenderaefej. a fiire index to that natiw goodnefa- 
of heart and ^ntknefs of di^fidon for v^hichrth^> are emi¬ 
nently and deforvedly applauded,.and to whidh^ combined with» 
their fyilem of lifo and manaera (fe^eftered, 4^^^* 
unobtrufive), it ia doifotlefoowiag^. diat no wtunen on. earth) 
make better wives,, or better mothers (<?),. ' 

Perhaps, the circomftance moll diftinguiSBablfe’ iai the 
chanifter of the Natives to which the climate , icems'to con¬ 
tribute, is the early difplay of the mental powers in young:, 
children f whofe quick percepdon,, and rapid advances in; 
knowledge,, exceed thdfo of European infants of. the fome age, 
in a degree that is perfeddy unaccountable and aAonifhing. 
This circumftance is indeed, too ftriking to have eicaped the 
notice of any one. writer who has vifited the tropical parts of 
America j. and the fad being too well eftabliflicd to be denied, 
the philolbphers of Europe have confbled themfelves with an 
idea thati as the genius of the young Weft hidians attains ^ 
Iboner to maturity, it declines more rapidly than that c£ Eu¬ 
ropeans. Nature is fuppoftd to ad in this cafe in a manner 
analogous to her, operations in the vegetable kingdom, where 
the trees that come fooneft to perfedion, .arc at the fome time 

c 

(#) The CreoUi l«di« «re-.flot8d for very luie teeth, whidi th^jpreferve and 
Jceep beautifully white by a cooftant ufc of the juice of a withe called the Chew- 
ftick; a fpecies of rhammtf. It ia cut into finall pieces, and uied as a. tooth- 
truih. Therjwce is a ftmag bittcr, ^ a powerful detergent, 

left 
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l6fs firm and durable than thole which require more time^or *0)1 A P. 
the completion of their gro>^. It is indeed certain* that the ^ 
fiibfequcnt acquirements of the nund in the Natives, do not ' 
always keep pace with its early progrefs } but the. chief caufc 
(as Ulloa hath obferved) of the Ihort duration bf fuch pro- 
mifing beginnings, feems to be the want of proper objeds for 
exercifing the fecuhies. - The propcnfity alfo, which the cli¬ 
mate undoubtedly encourages, to early and habitual licentiouf- 
nefs, induces a turn of mind and diipo^tion unfriendly to 
mental improvement.. Among fuch of the Natives as have 
happily cfcaped the contagion and enervating cffciks of youth¬ 
ful excefles, men are found of capacities as ftrong and per¬ 
manent, as among any people whatever. 

As I cannot thereftx’e admit that the Creoles in general 
polTefs lefs capacity and ftability of mind than the natives of 
Europe, much lefs can I allow that they fall Ihort of them ui 
thofc qualities of the heart which render man a bleffing to 
all around him. Generofity to each other, and a high degree 
of companion and kindnefs towards their inferiors and de¬ 
pendents, diftinguifti the Creoles in a very honourable man¬ 
ner {yj. If they are proud, their pride is allied to no mean- 
nefs. InftruSed from their infancy to entertain a very high 
opinion of their own confequence, they are cautious of doing ; 
any a6l which may lelTen the confeioufnefs of their proper 

** (/) Adventurers from Europe are univerially more cruel and morale to, 

•"yrards the Slaves' than the Creoles or Native Weft Indians.” 

Ramfay, Eftay on the Treatipent and Converiion of thflsSlaVvs, &c. 

dignity. 
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B O O'K digi.ity. From the fame caulb they fcom every fpecies of 
. concealment. They have a fmnknefs of difpofition beyond 
any people on earth. . Their confidence is unlimited and en¬ 
tire. Superica: to. falfchopd diemfelves, they fufpe^S: it not in 
others. 

How far this noblenefs of difpofition may be alcwbed to 
the influence of a genial, .climate, and how far to education 
and example, I pr^fume not to diferiminate. The effi:< 5 ts of 
heat on the body are fufficiently vifible; byt perhaps Philofo- 
phers have relied too much on a fuppofed fympathy between 
tlie body and mind., ** The Natives of hot climates” (fays one 
writer) are flothful and timid f’ but timidity is by no means 
the necefiary confequfnce of indolence. The mind may re¬ 
quire great force to roufe it to due exertion j but, being pro¬ 
perly urged, may difplay qualities very oppofite to thofe of a 
timid difpofition. At leaft, timidity conftitutes no part of the 
character of the Natives of the Britilh Well: Indies. Indo¬ 
lence, I admit, is too predominant among them j but that they 
are deficient in perfonal courage, no man, who has the fmalleft 
acquaintance with them, will allow for a moment. Even the 
indolence of which they are accufed, is rather an averfion to 
ferious thought and deep refleilion, than a flothfulncfs and 
fluggifiinefs of nature. Both fcxes, when the fprings of the 
mind are once fet in motion, are remarkable for a warm imagi¬ 
nation and a high flow of fpirits. There feems indeed uni- 
verfally to reign among them a promptitude for, pleafure. 
This efledl has been aferibed, and perhaps juftly, to the levity . 

of 
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of the atmofpliere fgj. To the fame cau& is Commonly Im- ‘CHAP. 

puted the propenfity obfervablc in ^oft of the Weft Indians to _I. ' 

indulge extravagant ideas of their'rlchcs j to view their cir- 
cumflrances through a magnifying medium, and fo feaft their 
. fancies on what another year will effect. This Inticipation of 
imaginary wealth is fo prevalent as to become juftfy ridiculous.; 
yet I am inclined to think it is a propenlity that exifts inde¬ 
pendent of the dimate and atmofphere, and that it anfes 
principally from the peculiar lituatiori of the Weft Indian 
Planters as lancaholders. Not having, like the proprietors 
of landed eftates* in Great Britain, frequent opportunities of 
letting their plantations to fubftantial tenants, they are, for the • 
mofl part, compelled to become praftical farmers on their own 
lands, of which the returns are, in thehigheft degree, fludui- 
ating and uncertain. Under thele circumftahees, a Weft In^- 
dian property is a fpecies of lottery. As fuch, it gives birth 
to a fpirit of adventure ^nd enterprife, and awakens extrava¬ 
gant hopes and expeftations ;-~too frequently terminating in 
perplexity and difappointment. . 

Such are the few obfervations which ! have noted con¬ 
cerning tlie character, difpofition, and manners of the White 
inhabitants of tliefc iflands. I proceed now to perfons of 
mixed biood (ufually termed People of ColourJ and Native 
Blacks of free condition. Of tlie former, all the diflerent 
clafles,, or varieties, arc not eafily diferiminated. In the Bri-e 

(s) Mofely on the Climate of the Weft Indies.. 
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3 O d K' tiiH Weft Indiea they are commonly known by Ac names dt 
IV. Samintes, Mulattoes, ^^adroonst and Mefiizos (h) i but Ac Spa- 
niards, from whom Acie appellations are borrowed, l»vc 
many oAer^nd much nicer diftindions, of which the follow¬ 
ing account is given by Don AoAonio De Ulloa, m his de-, 
feription of the inhabitants of CarAagem: 

« Among the tribes which arc derived from an intermixture 
of Ac Whites wiA Ac Negroes, Ac firft are the Mulattoesi 
next to thefc are the Tercerjoms^ produced freto a White and a 
Mulatto, with fome approjximation to Ae farmer, but not {o 
near as to obliterate their ori^n. After Aefe, follow Ae 
^^rtermeSf proceeding from a White and a Terceron. The 
laft are Ae Qjiinterom, who owe their origin to a White and 
Q^rteron. This is the laft gradation, Aere being no viftble 
difterence between them and the Whites, either in colour 
or features I nay« Aey are often fairer Aan the Spaniards. 
The chilAen of a White and Qt^teron confider Aemfelves 
as free from all taint of Ae Negro race. Every perfon is fo 
jealous of Ae order of their tribe or caft, that if, through 
inadvertence, you call them by a degree lower than what Aey 
aiftually are, Aey are highly offended. Before they attain the 

^h) A Samht is the offspring of a Black Woman by a Mulatto Man, or v/V/ 
i/erja, 

MuJattt •— of a Black Woman by a White Man. 

^aJroen —> of a Mulatto Woman by a White Man. 

Mtjlizt or Mu^ee — of a Qyadroon Woman by a White Man. 

The offspring of a Meftize by a Whim Man are white by law. A Mefttze. 
therefcrc ih <Jhr illands is, I fappofc, the ^interen of the Spanhurds. 

clafr 
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cTftfs of the ^intercnes^ there are feveral intervening ci|cum- CHAP. 

ftances which throw them bach ; for between the Mulatto and J- 

the Negro, thdfe is an intermediate race, whi«h they call 

Samboest owing their origin to a mixture betwecsi* one of tbelc 

with an Indian, or among themfelves. Betwixt the Terce- 

rones and Malattoes, the Quarteroncs and the Tercerones, &c. 

are thofe csdled ^fente en el AyrSujpended in the air \ becaufc 

they neither advance nor recede. Children, whofe parents 

are a Quarteron or Quinteron, and a Mulatto or Terceron, are 

Salto atras retrogrados ; becaufc, inftead of advancing towards 

being Whites, they have gone backwards towards the Negro 

race. The children between a Negro and a Quinteron, are 

called Sambos de Negro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, &c.” 

In Jamaica, and I believe in the reft of our Sugar Iftands, 
the defeendants of Negroes by White people, entitled by birth 
to all the rights and liberties of White fubjefts in the full 
extent, are fuch as are above three fteps removed in lineal 
digreffion from the Negro venter. All below this, whether 
called in common parlance Meftizes, Quadrons, or Mulattoes, 
are deemed by law Mulattoes. 

Anciently there was a diftindtion in Jamaica between 
fuch of thefc people as were born of freed mothers (the 
maxim of the civil law, partus fequiter •oentremt prevailing in 
all ur colonies) and fuch as had been immediately releafcd 
froth flavery by deed or will of their owndfs. While the for- 
‘mer were allowed a trial by jury.in criminal cafes,* the latter 
were tried in the fame way as the common flaves, by two 

VoL. II. D juftices 
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BOOK and three freeholders. Neither were the latter ad- 

IV. mitted as evidences againft* free-born perfons, until the year 
when an a<a was paffed in th^ favour, putting both 
clalTes on the^fame footing. 

At the fame time, the legal capacities which ^ey polTeffed, 
were very imperfcdtly defined: The Muldttoes were allowed 
no other privilege than the freed Negroes,*concerning whom 
(few of them beingf baptized, or fuppofed to be fenhble of the 
nature of an oath) the courts of law interpreted the a<Sl of 
manumiffion by the owner, as nothing more than an abandon¬ 
ment or releafe of his own proper authority over the perfon of 
the Have, which did not, and could not, convey to the objed 
of his bounty, the civil and political rights of a natural-born 
fubje<St; and the fame principle was applied to the ilTue of 
freed mothers, until after the third generation from the Negro 
anceftor. 

The principal incapacities to which thefe people are now 
fubjed;, as diftind: from the Whites, arc thefe; 

First } In moft of the Britifti Iflands, their evidence is not 
received in criminal cafes againft a White perfon, nor even 
againft a perfon of Colour, in whofe favour a particular a<ft has 
been paffed by the legiflature. In this re^edt they feem to 
be placed on a worfe footing than the enQaved Negroes, who 
have mafters that are interefted in their protedlion, and who, 
if their«ftaves are maltreated]^ have a right to recover damages,* 
by an adion on the cafe« 
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Secondly j They are denied the privilege of being|cligi- 
blc to ferve in parochial vcftries and general affemblies; or of 
afting in any office of publick truft, even fo low as that of a 
conftable; neither are they permitted to hold commiffions 
even in the Black and Mulatto companies of militia. They 
are precluded alfo from voting at cle(3:ions of members to 
ierve in the affembly. It may be urged, however, that the 
laws of England require baptifm, and a certain degree of pro¬ 
perty, in fimilar cafes. 

Thirdly j By an a<a of the aflembly of Jamaica, paffcd in 
the year 1762, it is enadted, that a teftamentary devife from a 
White perfon to a Negro or Mulatto, not born in wedlock, of 
real or perfonal eftate, exceeding in value 2,000 currency, 
fliall be void, and the property defccnd to the heir at law. 

As fome counterbalance however to thefc reftridlions, the 
.affembly, on proper application, is readily enough inclined to 
pafs private ads, granting the privileges of White people, 
with fome limitations, to fuch perfons of Colour as have 
been regularly baptized, and properly educated. On the fame 
ground, private bills are fometimes paffed to authorize gentle¬ 
men of fortune, under particular circumftances, to devife 
their eftates to their reputed Mulatto children,. notwithHand- 
kig the aft of 1762, 

But there is this mifehief arifing from the fyftem of rigoifl- 
•llenfibly mamtained by the laws againft diis unfartonate race 
•f people i that it tends to degrade them in their own eyes, 

D n ' and 
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BOOK and ip the eyes of the coihmunity to which they belong. 

This is carried fo far» as to* make them at once wretched to 
themfelves, and ufelefs to the publick. It very frequently 
happens thjt the loweft White perfon, confidering himlelf as 
greatly fuperior to the richeft and bcft-educated Free man of 
Colour, will difdain to affociate with a perfon ‘of the latter- 
defeription, treating him as the Egyptians treated the Ifraelites,, 
with whom they held it an abomination to eat bread. To- 
this evil, ariling frorA publick opinion, no partial interpofitioni^ 
of the, legiflature in favour of individuals, affords an effedtuaL 
remedy; and the confequence is, that inftead of a benefit,, 
thefe unhappy people are a burthen and a reproach to fociety. 
They have no motive? ^of fufficient efficacy either to engage 
them in the fervice of their country, or in profitable labour 
for their own advantage. Their progrefs in civility and know¬ 
ledge is animated by no encouragement; their attachment is 
received without approbation; and their diligence exerted 
without reward {ij,. 

I AM 

(i) It would furely be a wife and humane law that Ihould grant to every free 
Negro and Mulatto, the right of being a competent witnefs in all cricainal cafes, 
and more efpecially in thofe of perfonal injury to himfelf.—Perhaps indeed it 
might be proper to require of fuch perfons the proof of baptifin, and the ability to 
read and write; and I think diat fome ufeful regulations might be made to appor¬ 
tion greater privileges to the colouroi people according to their approximation to 
the Whites; a fyftem which would not ferve to confound, but to keep up and 
vender ufeful thole difrinftiqps which local caufes have created, and which it is not 
in the power of man to abolifh. To the Quadrons and Meftiaes for inftance 
(who polIcf*tire neceflary qualification ^n real property) I would grant the right; 
of voting for repreientatiyes in. the a&mbly. Such a privilege would give them 

aui 
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r AM happy however to aflfert wifh truth, that their fid^ity 
and loyalty have hitherto remained unimpeached and unfuf- 
peAed. To the Negroes they are objedts of envy and hatred j 
for the fame or a greater degree of fuperiority* which the 
Whites afTume over them, the free Mulattoes lay claim to over 
the Blacks. Thefe, again, abhor the idea of being flaves to 
the defeendants of ^flaves. Thus circumftanced, the general 
charadier of the Mulattoes is ftrongly marked by the peculiarity 
©f their lituation j and I cannot but think that they are, on the 
whole, objeds of favour and compaffion. 

In their deportment towards the White people they are 
humble, fubmiffive, and unafTuming. Their fpirits feem to 
fink under the confeioufnefs of their condition. They are 
accufed however of proving bad mafters when invefted with 
power; and their condudl towards their flaves is faid to be, in 
a high degree, harfh and imperious. I fufpeft there is fome 
truth in this reprefentation j for it is the general charaderiftick 
of human nature, that men whofe authority is moft liable to be 
difputed, are the moft jealous of any infringement of it, and 
ftie moft vigilant in its fupport. 

The accufation generally brought againft the free people of 
Colour, is the incontinency of their women; of whom, fuch 

an intereft in the community, and att«:h them powerfully to its government. In 
ftivour of fuch perfons alfo, the ail of 1762 might bw modified. Whetlier it 
arould be wife to repeal it altogether, is a deep and difficult queflion.^ Men who 
are unacquainted with local manners and cuftoms, are not competent to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion in this cafe, 
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BOOK ts ue young, and have tolferablc perfons, are'univcrially main- 
IV. tained by White men of all ranks and conditions, as kept 
^ miftrefles. The fad is too notorious to be concealed or contro¬ 
verted j anUI truft I have too great an elleem for my fair read¬ 
ers, and too high a refped for myfelf, to ftand forth the advocate 
of licentioufnefs and debauchery. Undoubtedly, the condud 
of many of the Whites in this refped, is a violation of all decency 
and decorum j and an infult and injury to fociety. Let it not 
offend any modelt ear, hov/ever, if I add my opinion, that die 
unhappy females here fpoken of, are much lefs deferving re¬ 
proach and reprehenfion than their keepers. I fay this, from 
confidering their education and condition in life; for fuch are the 
unfortunate circumftances of their birth, that not one in fifty of 
them is taught to write or read. Profitable inftrudion there¬ 
fore, from thofe who are capable of giving it, is withheld from 
them; and unhappily, the young men of their own complexion, 
are in too low a ftate of degradation, to think of matrimony. On 
the other hand, no White man of decent appearance, unlefs urged 
by the temptation of a confiderable fortune, will condefeend to 
give his hand in marriage to a Mulatto ! The very idea is fhock- 
ing. Thus, excluded as they are from all hope of ever arriving 
to the honour and happinefs of wedlock, infenfible of its beauty 
and fandity ; ignorant of all chriftian and moral obligations; 
threatened by poverty, urged by their paflions, and encouraged 
by exan^Jbe, upon what principle can we exped thefe ill-fated 
women to ad otherwife than they do ? 


Neither 
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Neither fliould it be forgotten, at the fame time, that vpry .c ft A P. 
Few of thefe poor females, in compai^fon of the whole, are gAilty I* 
of that infamous fpecies of profligacy and proftitution, which ' 

flouriihes, without principle or ihame, and in the broad eye of 
day, throughout all the cities of Europe. In their drefs and 
carriage they are modeft, and in converfation refervedj and 
they frequently manifefl: a fidelity and attachment towards their 
keepers, which, if it be not virtue, is fomething very like it. 

The terms and manner of their compliance too are commonly 
as decent, though perhaps not as iblemn, as thofe of marriage 5 
and the agreement they confidcr equally innocent; giving them- 
felves up to the hulband (for fo he is called) with faith plighted, 
with fentiment, and with affection. 

That this fyftem ought to be utteriy abolhhed I moft 
readily admit. Juftice towards the many beautiful and virtu¬ 
ous young ladies refident in thefe iflands, cries aloud for a 
thorough reformation of manners : But by whom is fuch a 
reform to be begun and accomplifhed ? It can hardly be ex- 
pedted, I think, from the ob}e(fts of our prefent enquiries, who 
are confeious of no vices which their chriftian inftruftws bav« 
not taught them; and whofe good qualities (few and limited as 
they are) flow chiefly from their own native original chara<fter 
and difpofition. 

Of thofe qualities, the mofl ftriking is tendernef^of heart; 
a fbftnefs or fympathy of mind towards afilidkion and dfllrefs, 
which I conceive is feldom difplayed in eitlier extreme of pro- 
Iperity or wretchednefs. Thofe*who have never experienced 

.any 
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•aRy of theviciffitudes and calamities of life, turn averfe from the 
coAtemplation of them-j knd thofe again who are wretched 
themfelves, have no leifure to attend to the fufferings of others: 
but the benevolence of the poor people of whom I treat, is not 
merely folitkry and contemplative; it is an adtive principle, in 
which they may be faid particularly,to excel j and I have the 
authority of a great writer before quoted (Don Anthonio Dc 
UllOa) to fupport me in this reprcfentatlon. Speaking of their 
kindnefs to many poor Europeans, who, in the hopes of mend¬ 
ing their fortunes, repair to the Spanifh Weft Indies, where 
they are utterly unknown, he has the following account of 
fuch of them as are called at Carthagena Pulizones j being, he 
fays, men without employment, ftock, or recommendation. 

Many of thefe (he obferves) after traverfing the ftreets until 
they have nothing left to procure them, lodging or food, are 
reduced to have rccourfe to the laft extremity, the Francifean 
holpital; where they receive, in a quantity barely fufficient to 
preferve life, a kind of pap made of caffada, of which the Na¬ 
tives themfelves will not cat This is their food; their lodging 
is the porticoes of the fquares and churches, until their good 
fortune throws them in the way of fome trader going up the 
country, who wants a fervant. The city merchants, ftanding 
in no need of them, difcountenance thefe adventurers, Affedled 
by the difference of the climate, aggravated by bad food, de- 
jedted and tortured by the entire difappointment of their ro- 
mantick hopes, they fall lick; without any other fuccour to 
apply to, than Divine Providence. Now it is that the charity 
of the people of Colour becomes conlpicuous. The Negro and 

Mulatto 
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Mulatto free women, moved at t|ie deplorable conditio|i of CHAP, 
the/e poor wretches, carry them to their houfes, and nurfc 
them with 'ihe grcateft care and alFeftion. If any one die, ' 
they bury him by the ialms they procure, anj^ even caufe 
malTes to be faid for hK foul.’* 

r BELIEVE that no m^n, who is acquainted with the gene¬ 
ral condudt and difpofition of the fame daft of people in our 
own iflands, will doubt that they would benevolently and 
humanely, under fimilar circumftances, as thofe of Carthagena. 

Their tendernefs, as nurfes, towards the fide ; their difinterefted 
gratitude and attachment where favours are (hewn them; and 
their peaceful deportment under a rigorous fyftem of laws,, 
and the influence of manners ftill more oppreflive, afford great 
room to lament that a more enlightened and liberal policy iff 
not adopted towards them. The enfranchifement of fuch as 
are enflaved, ChrilUan inftru£tion to the whole, and encourage¬ 
ment to their induftry, would, in time, make them a ufeful 
and valuable daft of citizens f induce them to intermarry with 
each other, and render their jpreftpt reiaxed and vicious fyftem 
of life, as odious in appearance, as it is baneful to fociety(i). 

Hitherto 

{i) The Rev. Mr. Ramfay has enlarged on the&me idfca concerning thefe unfor^ 
tunate people. “ Children of Mulatto women, he obferves (meaning, I prefume, 

«their children by White men) (hoald be declared free from their birth. Inten- 
dants (hould be appointed to fee them placed out in time to fuch trade or bulinefs 
,« as may beft agree with their inclination and the demands of the colony: this 
« (hould be done at the expence of their fathers, and a fufficient (hiff might be 
« depolited in the hands of the churchwardens, foon after their birdi, to anfwcr 
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Hitherto I have cor^ned myfelf to- thofe people whOr 
hav^ fomfi portion of Cilri^ltan blood in their vem8» pride' 
themfelves on that ciicumilance« and to the con&ious value of 
which it is probable that fome part of what is commendable in> 
their condudf is owing. The free Blacks,, not havng the &mc 
advantage, have not the l^e emidation- to exnL In trutlv 
they dider but little &om their brethren in bonds, whoie manr- 
ners^ genius,, and character, will be the fut^efk of my next en» 
quiries. 1 fhsdl th^fore conclude the preifent chapter by pre*- 
fentii^ to my readers,, a performance, of a decea&d hiend^ ini 
which the charaAer of the fable and fadron beauties of the 
Wcfl Indies, and the fbify of dieir paramours, are pourtrayed 
with the delicacy and dexterity of wit, and. die fancy and 
elegance of genuine poetiy... 

** die purpofe; tite inteodsnt keq^g die cburdiwwdent to their duly* By thefie 
M meaits the number of free chisens would infenfibly. increafe in the adonies, and; 

add to their feau% and fttengdi.. A new tank ^ tidaem, pheed between the. 
* Black and Wliite raaea, would be eftabliOied.. Thej^ would naturally attache 
themfelves to the White race as the. moft honeunble relation, and fw become. 
« a barrier againft die deftgns of the Blade, l|c.** AU tbit, however. It eafily 
propofed in theory, but, 1 am.aftMdfc n aB is . d iffi ealt to adopt in gpuSicejlhan Mr.. 
Raniiay 'was aware of 
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SABLE VENUS; 

An ODE. 

{Written in yamaica in 
Alba Vig^uftra cadunt vaccinia nigra leguntur. Vno. 

I L O N G had my gay lyre forfoofc. 

But ftrung it t’other day, and took 
T’wards Helicon my way; 

The mufes all, th’ affembly grac’d. 

The prefident himfelf was plac’d. 

By chance ’twas concert-day. 

Erato fmil’d to fee me come; 

Alk’d why I ftaid fo much at home; 

I own’d my condud wrong;—* 

But now, the fable queen of love, 

Refolv’d my gratitude to prove. 

Had fcnt me for a fong. 

£ 2 
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The ladies lcx)k’d extremely fliy, 

A p o L L o’s fmile wks arch and fly. 
But not one word they faid: 

I gaz’(^ — furc filence is confent,— 

I made my bow, away I went; 

Was not my duty paid ? 

Come to my bofom, genial lire, 

Soft founds, £fnd lively thoughts infpire; 

Unufual is my theme: 

Not fuch dilTolving Ovid fung, 

Nor melting Sappho’s glowing tongue,— 
More daintjr mine I deem. 

Sweet is the beam of morning bright. 

Yet fweet the fober lhade of night ^ 

On rich Angola’s fliores. 

While beauty clad in fable dye. 
Enchanting fires the wond’ring eye. 
Farewell, ye Paphian bow’rs. 

O fable queen ! thy mild domain 
I leek, and court thy gentle reign. 

So foothing, foft and fweet; 

Where meeting love, fincere delight. 
Fond pleafure, ready joys invite. 

And unbbught raptures meet. 
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The prating Frank, the Spaniard proud, 
The double Scot, Hibernian loud. 

And fallen English own 

• 

The pleafing foftnefs of thy fway. 

And here, transferr’d allegiance pay, 

For gracious is thy throne. 

CHAP. 

I. 

From Eaft to Weft, o’er either Ind’ 

Thy fcepter fways; thy pow’r we find 

By both the tropicks felt; 

The blazing fun that gilds the zone. 

Waits but the triumph of thy throne, 

Quite round the burning belt. 


When thou, this large domain to view, 
Jamaica’s ifle, thy conqueft new, 

Fii'ft left thy native ftiore. 

Bright was the morn, and foft the breeze. 

With wanton joy the curling feas 

The beauteous burthen bore. 


Of iv’ry was the car, inlaid 

With ev’ry fhell of lively fliade; 

The throne was burnifh’d gold: 

The footftool gay witli coral beam’d. 

The wheels with brightcft amber gleam’d. 

And glift’ring round they rolHd. 
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The peacock and die fpread 

Their beauteous plumes, a trembling ihade. 
From noon-day*8 fultry flame; 

Sent by’ jthcir fire, the carefal Eaft, 

The wanton breezes fann’d her breaft. 

And flutter’d round the dame. 

The winged fifti, in purple trace 
The chariot dfew; with eaiy grace 
Their azure rein fhe guides: 

And now they fly, and now they fwim i 
Now o’er the wave they lightly ikim. 

Or dart benrath the tides* 

Each bird that haunts the rock and bay. 
Each fcaly native of the lea. 

Came crowding o’er the main: 

The dolphin fhews his thou&nd dye^ 

The grampus his enodnous fixe. 

And gambol in her train. 

Her ikin excell’d the raven plume. 

Her breath the flagrant orange Uoom, 

Her eye the tropick beam: 

• Soft was her lip as fllken down. 

And mild her look as ev’ning fun 

That gilds^thc CoBxa fl) ftream. 

{l) K river fo called in Jamaica. 
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The lovelicft limbs her form compofe, 
Juch as her Mer Veno« clwfe. 

In Florence, where £he’s fccn j 
Both juft alike, except the white. 

No difference, no—noAe at night. 

The beauteous dames between^ 

With native eafe ferene fhe fat. 

In elegance of charms compleat,. 

And cv’ry heart ftie won: 

Falfe drefs deformity may fhade,. 

True beauty courts no foreign aid l 
C an tapers light the fun ?•— 

The pow’r that rules old ocean wide,. 
’Twas he, they fay, had calm’d the tide. 
Beheld the chariot* roll 
AfTum’d the figure of a tar. 

The Captein of a man of war,. 

And told her all his foul*. 

She fmil’d with, kind canfenting eye*|— 
Beauty waa ever valour’s prize 
He rais’d a murky cloud: 

The tritons, found,.the firens fing. 

The dolphins dance, the billows ring. 
And joy fills all the crowd- 
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Bleft offspring of the 'w'arm embrace ! 

Fond ruler of the crifped race! 

Tho’ ftrong thy bow, dear boy. 

Thy mingled drafts of black and white. 
Arc wing’d with feathers of delight, 

Their points are tipt with joy. 

But, when her ftep had touch’d the ftrand. 
Wild rapture feiz’d the ravifh’d land, 

From ev’ry part they came: 

Each mountain, valley, plain, and grove 
Halle eagerly to Ihew their love j 
Right welcome was the dame. 

Port-Royal Ihouts were heard aloud. 
Gay St. Iago fent a crowd. 

Grave Kingston riot a few: 

No rabble rout,—I heard it faid. 

Some great ones join'd the cavalcade— 

The mufe will not fay who. 

Gay Goddefs of the fable Imile! 

Propitious Hill, this grateful ille 
With thy protedlion blefsl 
Here fix, fecure, thy conftant throne j 
Where all, adoring thee, do one. 

One Deity confcfs. 
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For me, if I no longer own 
Allegiance to the Cyprian throne, 

I play no fickle part; 

It were ingratitude to flight 
Superior kindnefs ; I delight 
To feel a grateful heart. 

Then, playful Goddefs! ceafe to change. 
Nor in new beauties vainly range*! 

Tho’ whatfoe'er thy view. 

Try ev’ry form thou canft put on. 

I’ll follow thee thro* ev’ry one; 

So flaunch am I, fo true., 

Do thou in gentle Phibia fmilc. 

In artful Benneba beguile. 

In wanton Mimba pout; 

In fprightly Cuba’s eyes look gay, 

Or grave in fober Quashes a, 

I ftill fliall find thee out. 

Thus have I fung; perhaps too gay 
Such fubjedl for fuch time of day. 

And fitter far for youth: 

Should then the fong too wanton feem. 
You know who chofc th’ unlucky theme. 
Dear Bryan tell the truth.* 
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CHAP. II. 

Negroes in a Jiate of Slavery.■^'Preliminary Ohfervations,-^- 
Origin of the Slave ^rade.-^Portuguefe Si itle,nenis on the 
African Coajl.^Negroes introduced into Hispanic la in 1502, 
and the Slave Trade revived at the injiance of Barth, de las 
Cafasy in 1517.— Hawkins's F<yages to the Coajl, in 1562 and 
1563.— African Company efablijhed by Jamts I.— Second 
charter in 1631 by Charles \j^Third chcri<r in j662.— 
Fourth charter in i(>j2.—~Fffehl of the Pctittou and Dj. cira- 
tion of Right in 168S.— ABs of the gth and loih of’ IViUh/m 
and Maryt c. 26. — New regulations in 1750.— Defription f 
the African CoaJl.-^Forts and FaSiories.—ExportsJrom Great 
Britain.—Number of Negroes tranjported annually to the Bri- 
tifs Colonies.—State of the Trade from 1771 to 1787.— Num¬ 
ber of Negroes at this time exported annually by the different 
Nations of Europe. 

T H E progrefs of my work has now brought me to the 
contemplation of human nature in its moft debafed and 
abjedftate;—to the fad profped: of 450,000 reafonable beings 
(in the Englifli iflands only) in a ftate of barbarity and flavery j 
of ^Vhom;— I will not fay the major part, but-^great numbers 
affuredly, have been torn from their native country and deareft 
connedions, by means which no good mind can refled upon 
but with fentiments of difguft, commiferation, and forrow ! 


$ 
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I AM not unapprized of the danger I incur at this junc¬ 
ture faj in treating the fubjedt of African Slavery, and the 
Slave Trade. By endeavouring to remove thofe wild and ill- 
founded notions which have been long encouraged by mifin- 
formed writers in Great Britain, to the prejudice of the inha¬ 
bitants of the Britilh Sugar Iflands, I am confeious that I 
ihall be expofed tp all that “ bitternefs and wrath, and anger 
and clamour, and evil-fpeaking and malice,” with which it has 
long been popular to load the unfortunate flave-holder: yet 
nothing is more certain than that the Slave Trade may be very 
wicked, and the planters in general very innocent. By far 
the greateft part of the prefent inhabitants of the Britifh Weft' 
Indies came into poffcffion of their plantations by inheritance 
or accident. Many perfons there are, in Great Britain itfelfi 
who, amidft the continual flu<ftuation of human affairs, and 
the changes incident to property, find themfelves pofleffed of 
eftates in the Weft Indies which they have never feen, and 
invefted with powers over their fellow creatures there, which, 
however extenfively odious, they have never abufed : fome of 
thefe gentlemen, unacquainted with local circumftances, and 
mifled by the popular outcry, humanely gave orders to eman¬ 
cipate all their Haves, at whatever cxpence but are fince con¬ 
vinced that their benevolent purpofes cannot be carried into 
cffedl confiftently even with the happinefs of the Negroes 
themfelves.—The Reverend Society eftablifhed in Great Bri¬ 
tain for propagating the Goipel in foreign parts, are thein- 


(a) Alluding to the petitions depending *in parliament (1791) for an abolition 
•f the Slave Trade. 
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fcives under tin's very predicament. That venerable body hold 
a plantation in Baibaducs under a dcvil'c of C olonel Codring- 
ton ; and they ha\ c found thend'clves not only under the dil- 
agrceahle ncccnity of fiipporfing the iylleni of fiavery which 
was bcqucailicd to tlicm with the land ; but arc induced aifo, 
from tlic purcll and bell motives, to puichifc occafionally a 
certain number of Negroer, in order to divide the work, and 
keep up the flock. They well know that moderate labour, 
unaccompanied with that wretched anxiety to which the poor 
of England are fuhjcdf, in making proviii mi for tlic day that 
is puffing over them, is a flate of compaiaiive felicity : and 
they know alfo, that men in favage life have no inccniive to 
emulation : perfuafion is lofl on fucli men, and compulfion, to 
a certain degree, is huinanity and charily. 


The queflion then, and the only queflion wherein the cha- 
radter of the planters is concerned, is this :—Making due 
allowance for human frailty under the influence of a degree of 
power ever dangerous to virtue, is their general condudl to¬ 
wards their flavcs fuch only as neceflarily refults from their 
fituation ? If to this enquiry, an affirmative be returned, furely 
Chrilfian charity, though it may lament and condemn the firfl 
ejftablifltment of a iyflem of fiavery among tliem, and the 
means by which it is ilill kept up and fupported, will not 
hadily arraign thofe who neither introduced, nor, as I fliall 
hereafter fliew, have been wanting in their beft endeavours to 
eorrcdl and remedy 'many of the evils of it. 


Having 
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Having premirtd thus mucli, I (liall now proceed to hr/ ( 
before my readers fome account of the origin and prel'cnt flate 
of the Slave Trade, between the natiuiis of Africa and fuch of *' 
the States of Europe as are concerned in it: this will conili- 
tute whai remains of the prefent chapter. In tlie next, I 
Ih.dl offer foine thoughts on the Negro charadler and difpoli- 
tion : after which I lhall treat j firfl:, of the means by which 
fiaves arc procured *in Africa ; Iccendly, of the mode of con¬ 
veying tin in to the Weft Indies; and thirdly, of their general 
treatment and fituation when fcld to the planters there : an 
arrangement which will afferd opportunities of illulhrating the 
foregoing ohfervations, by enablirig me to interiperfe fuch re- 
fledlions as occur to my mind on the feveral petitions now de¬ 
pending in parliament for a total abolition of the Slave Trade, 
all or the greateft part of which arc grounded on abufes 
charged to exift under thofe fcvcral heads. 

In the year 1442, while the Portuguefe, under the encou¬ 
ragement of their celebrated PriiiCe Henry, were exploring 
the coaft of Africa, Anthony Gonfilcz, who two years before 
had feized fome Moors near C./pe Bojddor, was by that prince 
ordered to carry his prilbm rs back to Africa : he landed them 
at Rio del-Oro, and received from the Moors in exchange, ten 
Blacks, and a quantity of gold dull, with wliich he returned 
to Lifbon. 

The fuccefs of Gonfalcz, not only awakened the admira¬ 
tion, but ftimulated the avarice . of his couutr)’men j who, in 
the courfe of a few fucceeding years, fitted out no lefs than 

thirty- 
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BOOK thirty-feven fhips in purfuit of the fame gainful traffick. In 
IV. 1481, the Portuguefe built a fort on the Gold Coaft; another, 
fome time afterwards, on the Ifland of Arguin; and a third 
at Loango Saint Paul’s, on the coaft of Angola; and the king 
. of Portugal took the title of Lord of Guiney. 

So early as the year 1502, the Spaniards began to employ 
a few Negroes in the mines of Hilpaniola j but, in the year 
following, Ovando,* the governor of that ifland, forbad the fur¬ 
ther'importation of them j allcdging, that they taught the In¬ 
dians all manner of wickednefs, and rendered them lefs traila- 
ble than formerly (b). So dreadfully rapid, however, was the 
decreafe of tliefe laft-mentioned unfortunate people, as to 
induce the court of Spain, a few years afterwards, to revoke 
the orders iflued by Ovando, and to authorize, by royal autho¬ 
rity, the introduction of African Slaves from the Portuguefe 
Settlements on the coaft of Guiney. In the year 1517, the Em¬ 
peror Charles V. granted a patent to certain perfons for the 
cxclufive fupply of 4,000 Negroes annually, to the iflands of 
Hifpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico (c). This patent 
having been alligned to feme Genoefe merchants, the fupply 
of Negroes to the Spanifh American plantations became from 
that time an eftablHhed and regular branch of commerce. 

The concurrence of the Eniperor in this meafure was ob¬ 
tained at the felicitation of Bartholomew de las Caias, Biftiop 

(b) Henrera, DecaH. j. lib. 5. c. 12« 

(c) Herrera, Dec. 2. lib, a. c. 20, 

of 
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ef Chiapa, the celebrated protedor and advocate of the In¬ 
dians j and the conduit of this great prelate, on that occaiion, 
has been the fubjeit of much cenfure and animadverlion. He 
is charged with the iniquitous abfurdity of reducing one race 
of men to llavery, while he was concerting the means of re- 
ftoring freedom to another. “ While he contended,” fays a late 
writer (d), “for the liberty of the people born in one quarter 
of the globe, he laboured to enflave the inhabitants of another 
region j and, in the warmth of his zeal to feve the Americans 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to 
impofe one, Jlill heavier t upon the Africans.” It would be 
difficult perhaps to fay what yoke could well be heavier than 
the rigorous one impofed by the Spaniards on the wretched 
Indians j under which, as the fame Hiftorian elfewhere re¬ 
lates, the Natives of Hifpaniola “ were reduced, in the fhort 
fpace of fifteen years, from at leaft a million, to fixty thou- 
fand.” But the condudl of Las Cafas is not fully and fairly 
flated in the foregoing rcprefentation j for it fuppofes that each 
clafs of people (the Negroes'and Indians) was found in a fimi- 
lar condition and fituation of life, whereas it is notorious that 
many of the Negroes imported from Africa, are born of en- 
flaved parents, are bred up as Slaves themfelves, and as fuch 
have been habituated to labour from their infancy. On this 
account we are told, that one able Negro was capable of per¬ 
forming the work of four Indians. On the other hand, the 
condition of thefe laft-mentioned people was widely removed 
from a Hate of flavery, " The inhabitants of thefe iflands,” 
fays a cotemporaiy writer, “ have* been fo ufed to the enjoy- 
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(d)- Robertfon, Hift. Amer. 
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BOOK cn!C),mcnt of liberty, in a life of plenty and paftime, that the 
IV. yoke of fervitude is infupportable to them j and afluredly^ if 
' they would but embrace our holy religion, they would be the 
liappieft of human beings in the enjoyment of their ancient 
irtedom feJ Las Cafas therefore contended reafonably enough, 
that men inured to fervitude and drudgery, who could experi¬ 
ence no alteration of circumftances from a change of mailers, 
and who felt not the fentiments which freedom alone can in- 
fpire, were not fo' great objedls of commiferation, as thofe who, 
having always enjoyed the fweets of unbounded liberty, were 
fuddenly deprived of it, and urged to talks of labour which 
their llrength was unable to perform. Las Cafas could neither 
prevent nor forefee the abufes and evils that have arifen from 
the fyllcm of traflick recommended by him, and is not there¬ 
fore jullly chargeable with the ralhnefs, abfurdity, and iniquity, 
which have lince been imputed to his conduit. 

Of the Englilh, the firll who is known to have been 
concerned in this commerce, was the celebrated John Haw¬ 
kins, who afterwards received from queen Elizabeth the 
honour of knighthood, and was made treafurer of the 
navy. His adventures are recorded by Hakluyt, a cotem¬ 
porary hillorian. Having made feveral voyages to the Ca¬ 
nary iflands, and there received information (lays Hakluyt) 
“* that Negroes were very good merchandife in Hilpaniola, 
“ and that llore of J^egroes might eafily be had on the 
Coalt of Guin^y, he refolvcd to make trial thereof, and 
communicated that device, w'ith his worlhipful friends of 

(e) Pet. Martyr, Deead. 

•** London, 
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^ London, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomai Lodge, MaAer CHAI*. 

Guufoa (his fether-rin-law) Sir William Winter, lyiafter n. 

" Bromfield, atid qthersf all which pej-fons liked Co well qf ^ 

** his intention, that they became liberal coiitrU>utors and ad- 
** venturers in the a^lion j for which purpofe there were three 
** good (hips immediately provided, the Salomon of 120 tunne, 

** wherein Mafter Hawkins himfelf went, as general; the 
♦* Sw^aUow, of loo ’tunnes, and the Jonas, a bark of 40 tunnes; 

** in which fnaall deete, Mafter Hawkins took with him 109 
men." 


Hawkims failed from England for Sierra Leone, in tl^e 
month of October 1562, and in a fttort time after his arrival on 
the coaft:, got into his pofteftion, partly (fays Hakluyt) by 
the fword, and partly by other means, to the mimber of joa 
Negroes, bcJfides other merchandife, with which he pro* 
ceeded .dire(ft;ly for Hifpaniola, and touching at different poiti 
in that iftand, difpoled of the whole of his cargo in exchange 
for hides, ginger, fugar, and fome pearls; and arrived in Eng¬ 
land in September 1563, after a very proiperous voyage, which 
brought great profit to the adventurers. 

The fuccefs which had attended this firft expedition, ap¬ 
pears to have attra<ft:ed the notice, and excited the avarice of the 
Britifti government; for we find Hawkins, in the year follqw- 
ing, appointed to the command of one of the Queen’s (hips, 
the Jefus of 70.0 tons, and with the Solomon, the Tiger, a 
'bark of 50 tons, and ftie Swallow^ a bark of 30 tous, lent a 
iecond time on the iame trading expedition; but with what 

Vox. 11 . Q part 
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BOOK part of the profits for his own (hare, is not mentioned. He 
IV. failed from Plymouth, the 18th of Oftober 1564, arid the feme 
day joined at fea the Minion, another of the Queen’s ihips, 
commanded by captain David Carlet, and which, with two 
others, the John Baptiil, and the Merlin, were Ukewiie bound 
for Guiney. 

The hiftory of this voyage is related at large in Hakluyt's 
Colledtion, by a perfon who embarked with Hawkttrs j from 
whpfe account it appears, that the fleet was difperfed by a 
violent gale of wind, in the Bay of Bifcay that the Merlin 
caught fire and blew up; that the John Baptifi; put back, but 
that all the other veffels arrived at length at Cape Verde, on 
the Coaft of Africa. The people of Cape Verde,” fays, 
the writer, ** arc called Leopbares, and are counted the good- 
lieft men of all others feving the Congoes, who inhabit this 
** fide the Cape de Buena Efperance. Thefe Leophares have 
^ wars againft the Jaloffs, which are bcarderers by them. Thefe 
** men alfo are more civil than argr other, becaufe of their 
daily trafiicke with the Frenchmen, and are of a nature very 
“ gentle and loving. Here we flayed but one n%ht, and port 
** of the day, for the 7th of December we came away; in that 
** intending to have taken Negroes there perforce; the Minion’s 
** men gave them to underftand of our coming, and our pre- 
•*.tence; wherefore they didavoyde the fhares we had ky’d 
" for them.” 

It feems probable from i^is account, that the captain of the 
Minion having an independent command, was jealous of 

Hawkins’s 
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1 H[awkins*s authority, or, it is rather to be hoped, was (hocked 
at the exceiTes to which his avarice urged him, in laying fnarcs 
to £eizc and carry off the unoffending Natives. After this, 
the Minion no longer ailed in concert, nor failed in company 
with Hawkins and his fquadron. 

On the 8th of December, Hawkins anchored at a (mail 
ifland called Alcatrafa. At this place we are informed that 
the Jefus and Solomon riding at anchor, the two barks with 
their boats, went to an ifland belonging to a people called the 
Sapies, to fee if they could lake any of the inhabitants. The 
Engliih landed, to the number of eighty, with arms and am¬ 
munition; but the Natives flying into the woods, they re¬ 
turned without fuccefs. A (hort time afterwards, we find this 
righteous commander at one of the iflands which are called 
Sambu/a, ** In this ifland (fays the writer) we flayed certain 
** dayes, going every day on fhore to take the inhabitants with 
** burning and fpoiling th^ towns. Thefe inhabitants (wha 
** were called SamboesJ hold cUvers of the Sapies taken in war 
** as their Haves, whom they kept to till the ground, of whom 
** we took many in that place, but of the Samboes none at all; 

“ for they fled into the maine.” The writer then proceeds to 
give an account of the manners and cufloms of theie people; 
and relates, among other particulars, that flavery is the eila- 
blifhed punifhment for theft. ** If a man (fays he) fteals but 
a Portugal cloth from another, he is fold to the Portugals for a 
flave." He relates further, that the Samboes, in a tune of 
fcarcity, devoured their captives, foy want of better food. 
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The i-eft of Hawfcins’i adventures are notftJwgf tu niy prefcnt 
purpofe. What has been quoted, k fufficient to'deraonftfate that 
a regular traffick had been eftabhlGhed, fo^effi ly a« the year 1564, 
both by die Portuguefe and the French; vthh forhc nations of 
Africa, for the purchaie of Slaves ; that this jatercourfe 
founded on mutual contradt, and tended to civilife the Natives 
On the Coaft j fomC nations whom were poffefied of Slaves, 
which they kept for the pttrpofes Of agriculture ; and occafion- 
ally killed for foodj a horrid pradlice* that> I beKei 4 , no longer 
cxifts in this part of Alrica, In regard to Hawkins bihifclf, he 
was, I admit, a murderer and a robber. His avowed purpofe 
in failing to Guiney, was to fei^ by ftratagem or force, and 
carry away, the unfufpc(Sling' !^tive'i» in the vfow of felling 
them as Slaves to thO people of Hifpaniola. In this purfuit, 
his objeft was prefent profit, and his employment and paftime 
devaftation and murder. He made a third voyage to Africa in 
1568, for the fame purpofe, with a fquadrOn df fix fhipe, which 
the reader Will not be'forry to find termatiated mofe m^rably j 
aind put a ftop, for fomeyears^ to any thbre piratical expeditions 
of the Englifh to the Coaft -of Africa. 

The firft notice Which l ifind in hiftory of ah a<ftual attempt 
byfibe Britifli nation to eftabliih a regular trade'bn the Afoican 
Coaft, is in the year 16rS, when King James 1 . '^yanted an ex- 
clufive charter to Sir Robert Rich, and fome other merchants of 
London, for raifing a joint ftock for a trade to -Guiney : fhips 
were accordingly fitted out j but -the profits not being found to 
aiifwer expectation, the proprietors foon aftbrwards with¬ 
drew. 
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drew their coiitributbas; and the charter was f» 0 Cir«id to c H A P, 
expire (y'), II. 

liiiniiiwi<|..mi i.' 

In 1631, King Charles I. credted by charter a fecond com¬ 
pany fora trade to Africa; granting to Sir Richard Young, Sir. 

Kenelm Digby, and fundry merchants, to enjoy the foie trade to 
theCoaftof Guiney, between Cape Blanco and*, dhe Cape of 
Good Hope, togctlacr with the iiles adjacent,, for 31 years to 
come. As the Engliih had by this time began the fettlement 
of plantations in the Well Indies, Negroes were in fuch de¬ 
mand. as to induce the new company, at a great expcncc, to 
eredt forts and warehoufes on the Coaft, for the protedtion of 
their commerce; but £0 many private adventurers and inter¬ 
lopers of all.nations, broke in, upon thern, as in effedl to force 
die trade open, and fo it continued until after the rcfloratioii of 
Charles IL. 

In the year 1662, a third exclufive African company was 
incorporated, confifting of many perfons of high -rank and dif- 
tindtion; at the head of whom was the king’s brother, the duke 
of York. This company undertook to fupply our Well Indian 
plantations with 30QO Negroes annually; but in 1664, the. 
king intending to make war on the Dutch, fecretly fent Sir 
Robert Holmes to the Coaft, with orders to feize the Dutch 
forts near Cape Verde; in which fervice Holmes fucceeded, 

(f) - Queen EJiiabeth is faid to have granted a patept in the 30th year pf hcr 
rsign, for carrying on an exclufive trade from the river Senegal to a hundred 
leagues beyond Sierra Leone; but I do not find that any voyage was ever made, 
in confequcnce of it,. 

and, 
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BOOK and bniU at the fame time a new fort at the moudb of the 
IV"* River Gambia, called James Fort, which we ftill hold. Thence 
failing fouthward, he maftered all the Dutch fidories on the 
Goiney Coaft, espcept St. George D’Elmina and Acheen ; all 
of which were however letaken in 1665, by De Ruyter, the 
Dutch admiral 5 together with the Fort of Koromantyn, bc- 
longing to the Englilh company, which (if I miilake not) 
the Dutch hold at this day, by the nanae of Fort Amiler« 
danu 

f 

In 1672 (the third company having in this year furrendcred 
their charter to the crown) the fourth and laft exclufive com¬ 
pany was eilablifhed. It was dignified by the title of the 
Royal African Compsuiy, and had, among its fubferibers, the 
King, the duke of York, and many other peefons of high rank 
and quality; and the whole capital of 111,000 was raifed 
in nine months. Out of this fubfcription, the late company 
was allowed 34,000 for their three forts of Cape Coafl: 
Caflle, Sierra Leone, and James Fort. The new company foon 
improved their trade, and increafed the number of their forts j 
and, as all former companies were obliged to fend to Holland 
to make up an affortment for the cargoes of their fhips, they 
now introduced into England the making of fundry kinds of 
woollen goods, and other manufa< 5 lures not before known j 
and they imported from the Coaft great quantities of gold, out 
of which, in 1673, 50,000 guineas (fo named from the country) 
were coined. They alfo imported redwood for dyers, ivory, 
wax, and fome other valuable commodities, and they exported 
to the value of ^.70,000 annually in Englifh goods. 

§ J 3 ut 
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But the revolution in 1688 changed the fcene; for by the c H A P. 
fft of William and Mary, as the Petition and Declarationof Right II* 

is commonly called, the African and all other exclufive com- 
panics not authorifed by parliament, were abolidied: the Afri¬ 
can trade, therefore, became in fa< 3 ;, free and open j although 
the company ftillperhfted in feizing the ihips of ieparate traders > 
a meafure which occafionedmuch clamour, and no iinall obftruc- 
tion to the Negroe-trade. The difputes which this conduit 
gave rife to, are however too uninterefting at prefent to be 
brought again to remembranceu 

In 1689 was eftabliflied the firft AJjjiento company for fup- 
plyingthe Spanilh Weft Indies with Negroes from Jamaica;, 
and in 1698 the trade to Africa, whicli, by the Petition of 
Right, was virtually laid open, was exprefsly made fo, under 
certain conditions; for by ftatutes 9 and i oth of Will, and 
Mary, c. 26. it was enaited— 

“ That for the prefervation of the trade, and for the advan¬ 
tage of England and its Colonies, it ihould be lawful for any of 
the fubjeits of his Maje%’s realm of England, as well as for 
tlie company, to trade from England and the Plantations in 
America to Africa, between Cape Mount and the Cape o£ Good 
Hope i upon paying for the aforefrid ufes a duty of lo per cerpt, 
advalorenty for the goods exported from England or the Plartfa- 
tions, to be paid to the collieiftor at the time of entry outwards,, 
for the uih of the company. 
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Tttfc fame liberty was givoi to trade between Cape Blanco 
and Cape Mount j but> in acfclition to the ro per £mt. on ex¬ 
portation, there Was to be paid a furtherifum of lo per cent, ad 
valoremi on all goods and merchandize, wdwood excepted, 
which was to pay only 5 per cent, at the place of exportation, 
imported into England, or the Plantations, from the coaft be¬ 
tween Cape Blanco and Cape Mount. The duties fo paid were 
to be applied to the maintenance of the forts and cafties, the pro¬ 
viding ammunitiba, and foldiers. The company were yearly to 
render an account of the receipt of thefe duties and their ap¬ 
plication, to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer. 

Persons paying thefe duties were to have the fame protection 
and defence for their perfons, Ihips, and goods, from the forts 
and cafties, and the fame freedom and fecurity for their negocia- 
tions and trade, as the company. They might fettle factories 
within their limits, and were to be free from all moleftation^ 
from the company. 

No duty impofed by this aCl was to extend to Negroes 
exported, or to gold and filvcr, nor was the aft to be fo con- 
ftrued as to hinder any one fftxn trading to that part of Africa 
commonly called South Barbary, extertding foutherly as far as 
Cffpe Blanco.” 

Ag AiNST the regulations of this law, which was to continue 
in force for 13 years, both the company and many of «he private 

traders 
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* traders remonftrated without cfFedt j and the company’s ali^Irs, CHAP, 
in the covrfe of a few years, declined to fo great a degr%, 
that they W€a« unable either to fupport their fiwftories with 
new inveftments, or to pay the debts which they had already 
incurred. Parliament, at length, was induced to give them 
fome ailiflance; and in 1739 voted ^,10,000 for that pur- 
pofe, and the like fum annually until the year 1744, when, 
rcafon of the war ^ith France and Spain, the grant was dou¬ 
bled. In each of the two fucceeding y^rs £.10^000 was 
again voted j—but nothing was granted for 1747. 

In the year 1750 the African trade, after having palTed, as 
we have feen, through different conftitutions and conditions, 
affumed a new appearance; for in that year the law took place 
under which it ftill exifts,. and is at prefent regulated. It is 
entitled, ** An a<ft for extending and improving the trade to 
Africa j” the terms and conditions whereof I need not fet forth, 
as the aft itfelf is fb eafily referred to. Of the feveral countries, 
however, with which the trade is at prefent carried on, and the 
ftate of it for Ibme years paft, fome particulars may be necaffaiy. 

My account will be brief; there being many defcryJtions of 
Guiney extant; and an abridgment and fununary of the beft 
hiftories (collated and arranged with great judgment and accu¬ 
racy) are given to the public in Allley's colleftion of voyages; 
wherein the reader will find much curious and ufeful informa¬ 
tion fgj. 

That 

(g) In the year 1763 Senegal and its dependencies were vefted in the Aincan 
Company; but in 1765 the £ime became vefted in the crown, and the trade was 

Voi. IL H laid. 
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BOOK That part then of the African coaR on the Atiantkk oceaRr 
IV. with which the people of Europe have an intercourie, extends 
from Cape Blanco^ in 21* N. latitude, to a Portugucfe fettle- 
ment called Loanga St. haul's, in the kic^om of Angola, lal. 
9T. S. comprehending a line of coaft of upwards of 1,300- 
Engliih. leagues, and confiding of various countriea, inhabited 
by a great number of favage nations, differing widely from each 
other, in government, language,.manners,,‘and.fuperftitions. 

The £rfl of thcfe countriesj irnwhich the Britiflhhave an- 
cftablifhmcnt, is the province of Senegambia;. including the 
river Senegal, which opens into the Weftern ocean in nearly 
degrees, and the river Gambia ini 13'’!. latitude. Both.. 
thefe rivers are navigable many, hundred miles up the country. 
The Negroes obtained trom jdiis part of \frica are known tD» 
the Weft. Indian planters by the general name, of Mandingoesi. 

From Cape Roxo (tor Rtougc)* to Cape Appoll6nia;-rixe EiO' 
lopean fcttlements,- except, a fmall. En^liih fadlory in .the river 
Sierra Leone,, are chiefly, thofe. of the; Portuguefe-i^The No- 
groes obtained through* their means, as well as from the Eng^- 
lilh faftory, are lifccwife called.Mandingocs—I believe impro>- 
perly; as many different languages are fpoken on the coaft 
between Senegal and. Appellonia; This part, of Africa is 
cwnmonly called the Windward, Coaft.. 

r»d open. Thui the whole African trade.ia fi« to aUliis Majelly’s fiibjedb; but: 
that part of it which is carried on between Port Sallee and Cape Rouge is under- 
*e direftion of ^ emm en t. From Cape Rouge to the Cape of’Good Hbpe,^ 
fLt EiigVifh forts are under the ^rel^n of a committee of the company. 

Th2. 
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The Gold Coafl extends from Cape Appollonk to the 
riycr Volta, comprehending a line of loo leagues. The mari¬ 
time country is divided into a number of petty ftates or princi¬ 
palities, feemingly independent of, and often at war with, each 
other i the chief of which are Axim, Ante, Adorn, Jabi, Com- 
mani, Fctu, Sabou, Fantyn (a rich and powerful people) Acron, 
and Agonna; fome of which are faid to maintain a republican, 
or more probably an ariftocraticah form of government. Or 
the inland country we know but little more tha i that it c onfifts 
of three extenfive kingdoms, called Afliantee (or Shantjie) 
Akim, and Aquambou; each of which lupphes he maritime 
llates with great numbers of flaves, which they fell to the 
Europeans. In the Britifla Weft Indies, moft of the Negroes 
purchafed on the Gold Coaft, are known by the general appel¬ 
lation of KoromanteCi^ from Koromantyn, one of theearlieft of 
our factories on thi.. part of the African coaft, as hath been al-i 
ready ohferved, ba which no’ become an infignificant viU 
lagt*-. cr 'adtory, in poffeflion of the Dutch. It is fituated in the 
kingdom of Fantyn, two miles from the fort of Anamaboe.—I 
believe that the lame, or different dialedts of the fame language, 
is fpoken throughout all the Gold Coaft countries. 

From the river Volta to the river Lagos, extends the Whi- 
dah country, (at prefent a province to the king of Dahomey, 
a great inland kingdom) by fome geographers confidered -as 
part of the Gold Coaft j by others denominated The Slave 
Coaji proper. It begins with the fmall and barren ftatc of 
Koto or Lampi, next to which is .the kingdom of Adra, com« 
prehendin^ the fubordinate maritime principalities of Great and 
Little Popb, or Papaw} from whence the Whkjali Negroes are 

H 2 called 
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BOOK called generally, by the Britifli traders, Papaws. The Whidah 
language, except as to the inhabitants of Koto, is peculiar and 
appropriate. The people of Koto Ipeak a diale<% of the Gold' 
Coaft, and there is a tribe of Whidah NegrocS called Nagoer, 
who have a dialect which, though underftood by the Papaws, 
differs from the Whidah language in many particulars. 

West of the river Lagos begins the great kingdom of 
Benin, the coaft of which forms a gulph or bight, ending at 
Cape Lopez, wherein are fituated the trading places (being fo 
many villages on the banks of feveral rivers) of Benin, Bonny, 
Old and New Callabar, Cameron, and Gaboon. 

The flaves purchafed on this part of the coaft, have the 
general denomination of Eboes', probably from Arebo, the 
name of a village, formerly a confiderable town, on the river 
Benin. Some of them (a tribe, I believe, firom the interior 
country) are likewife called Mocoes. In language they differ 
both from the Gold Coaff; Negroes and thofe of Whidah, and 
in fome refpefls from each other j for from Whidah to Angola, 
the dialedts vary at almoff: every trading river. 

From Cape Lopez to the river Congo, diflant 140 leagues,, 
I believe the trade is chiefly engrofled by the Dutch and the. 
French. To the flsuthward of this river, very little trade is" 
carried on by any Europeans except the Portuguefe, who, as > 
hath been obferved/ have a large city at Loango St. Paul’s, on 
the Coaff; of Angola, ffrongly fortified j from which place they 
have penetratedquite through the country to their fettkments 

at. 
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at, and fouth of, Mozambique, upon the ^aftern coaft of Africa, 
where they have caravans conftantly going and rcturtiingj and 
by that means cariy on an extenfive and advantageous inland 
commerce. 

The whole number of forts and fedtories eftabliihed on the 
coaft by the different powers of Europe, is I believe forty j of 
which fourteen belong to the Englifti, three to the French, 
fifteen to the Dutch, four to the Portuguese, and four to the 
Danes. 

The commodities exported by the Britifh traders to Africa,- 
confift chiefly of woollens, linens, Manchefter goods, Birming¬ 
ham and Sheffield goods; Eaft Indian filks and mixed goods; 
Englifh printed callicoes and cottons; ready-made clothes, muf- 
quets, bayonets, cutlafles, gunpowder, (hot, wrought and un¬ 
wrought brafs and copper, lead, pewter, wrought and unwrought 
iron, hats, worfted Caps, earthen ware, Britifh fpirits, rum and 
brandy, tea, fugar, coffee and provifiens of every kind.—The' 
annual value, of late years, is eftimated on an average at 
about jC.8oo,ooo fterling. 

In fome parts of the coaft there is a duty paid on each ihip, 
to the king or chief man of the country; which is called his 
cuftoms. In other parts this is not exaded; but it is only* in 
fuch places as have but little trade. When permiffibn is ob¬ 
tained to trade, the flaves arc fometimes brought by the Black 
merchants on board the fhips, and there fold; and fometimes 
they are purchafed on fliore at the merchants houfes, and '. 
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BOOK brought off to the iliips by the captains j after which the 
IV'. Black .traders come on board to receive payment. In thefe par- 
ticulars, ciirumftances and fituations very often change the 
•mode, juft as an oppofition among a number of purchafcrs makes 
it more or lefs nccelTary. Many of the fedtories on the coaft 
arc private property i of courfe they procure flaves for the fhrps 
in their own concern. Sometimes they barter flaves with 
ftrangers, in order to enlarge their own aflbrtment of goods, or 
to procure fome particular commodities of which they are in 
want, Among the forts, the officers that belong to them 
carry on trade more or lefs with the (hipping as their circum- 
ftances will admit, and Krcordiiig as they are more or lefs inde¬ 
pendent ; but the Black traders are fuppofed to fell their flaves 
, about forty (hillings each cheaper than the flidtories.- 

In thofc parts of the coaft to which fliipping refbrt all the 
year, the intercourfe between the Black traders within land 
(for an extent as yet unexplored by any White perfon) and 
thofe on the coaft, is conftant and regular; but we have no fuf- 
ficiently precife and particular account of the manner in which 
thb conftant fupply of flaves for fale is kept up and fupported. 
I fhall hereafter give the beft information I have been able to 
opllcdt on this head. I regret that I have not fufficient materials 
to enable me to furnifli an accurate ftatement of the number 
of Africans that have been tranfported to the Britifh colonies 
fince their firft fcttlcment. However, that curiofity may not 
be wholly difappointed, 1 have coUeded fuch materials as I 
think will enable the reader, to form fome judgment in this 
rpfpcdt, which jfifo.bably will not be very wide of the truth. 

In 
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f w die various publications with which the pttCs abounded C H a P. 
during the time that the diTputes between the African Company 1 ^* 
and the private traders were an object of national concern, it is *' ’ ^ 

afferted by one party, and not denied by the other, that about 
1.40,000 Negroes had been exported by the company, and 
160,000 more by private adventurers, between the years 1680 
and 1700: Total 300,000* From i^yoo to December 1786, 
the number imported into Jamaica was 610,000. 1 fay this 
on fufficient evidence, having in my polTeinon liils of all 
the entries. Of the number imported-during the fame inter¬ 
val into the fouthern provinces of North America, as well as 
the Windward Illands, I cannot fpeak with prccifion j but I 
am of opinion that the Jamaica import’may f^ly bc rcckoncdrl 
©ne-third of the-whole. On thefc grounds, the total import^ 
into all the Britiih colonics of America and the Weft Indies, 
from'1680 to 1786, may be put* at a>i30,000, being,, on an* 
average of the whole, 2o,ogf5 annually. This I admit is much* 
iefs than is commonly fuppofed; Anderfon roundly fixes' the 
annual import at 100,000; but vague and general aflertions 
prevc' nothing, The re-export may be ftated at about oae- 
fifth part of the import*. 

It appeam to ine^ that; the Britifli flave. trade had attuned 
to ks higheft pitch of profperity a. fhort-time, before the.aam- 
mencement of the late American war. The following. Jhas 
been given to the public as an.accurate, account of the.fhips 
which iailed from England for the Coaft in 1771. and of the 
number of. flavesfor the purchaic^and trajifpprtatiqn of which' 

they. 
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they were fufficiently prorided, and I 

believe 

its authenticity 

IV. 

cannot be doubted; viz. 






Negroa. 


To Senegambk - - 40 

for 



Windward C(^ - 56 

— 

11,960 


Gold Coaft *■ - *9 

— 

7*525 


Bight of Benin - 63 

t 

23,301 


Angola - - 4 


I,*50 


Total - 192 

— 

47,146 


Of the above 192 ihips 


Negroci. 


. 107 failed from Liverpool, for 

m 

29,250 


58 —" from London, for 

- 

8,136 


23 —■ from Briftol, for 


8,810 


4 — from Lancafter, for 

•1 

950 


In the year lyyz failed from Great Britain, for the African 

coaft 


175 vcflels, having 

goods 

on board valued 

at 




jC. 866,394 11 

S 

1773 - * 5 * 

•• ditto 

m 

- 688,110 10 

11 

1774 - 167 

- ditto 

m 

- 846,525 12 

5 

1775 - 152 

- ditto 

m 

- 786,168 2 

8 

1776 - lOI 

• ditto 

•Mr 

- 470*779 I 

1 

1777 - s* 

- ditto 


- 239,218 3 


1778 - 41 • 

» ditto 

- 

- 154,086 I 

10 

1779 . ^8 

/ ditto 

- 

- 159,217 19 

7 


This 
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Tttis dedication was unqueftionably owing to the late war, CHAP, 
on the termination of which the trade immediately began to 
revive, as appears by the following account of the Negroes ‘ 
imported into and‘exported from the BritiHi Weft Indian 
Iflands, from 1783 to 17:87 (both years inclufive) j viz. 


Yejur. 

H* of Sbif i. 

Toni. 

Negroei imported. 

Kegraei exp. 

'Negroei ecuined. 

1783 

- 38 - 

5»4SS 

- i6,2o8 - 

809 

- 15*399 

1784 

- 93 - 

I3»3®* 

- 28,550 - 

5*263 

- 23,287 

1785 

- 73 - 

10,730 

- 21,598 - 

5,018 

- 16,580 

1786 

- 67 - 

0 

0 

00 

- 19,160 - 

4 * 3^7 

- 14/843 

1787 

- 85 . 

12,183 

- 21,023 - 

5*366 

- 15*657 


Of the’ whole number now annually q;jcported from Africa, 
by the fubjedls of Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, 
and Portugal, and the particular countries whence fupplied, 
the following account was tranfmitted by the merchants of 
Liverpool to the Lords of the Privy Council, and It is un¬ 
doubtedly as authentic and particular a return as can poffibly 


be obtained: viz. 


N® of SlavM exported. 

By the Brltifli 

«i A 

- - 38,000 

French 


- - 20,000 

Dutch 

m ••• 

. - - 4,000 

Danes 

- 

- - 2,000 

Portuguefe 

- 

- - 10,000 


Total. 

- - 74,000 

VoL. IL 

1 

Of 
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700 
1,500 
aiooo 
3,000 
1^000 
10,000 
1,006 

4 « 5 ®® 

3>S^o 

3 > 5 °^ 

14^500 

7,000 
500 
13,500 
1,000 
7 , 000 - 

Total - 74,200 

Of the miferabic people thua condemned, to perpetual exile 
and fervitude, though born in various and widely-feparated 
countries, it is not eafy to difcriminate the peculiar manners 
and native propcniities. The iimilar and unifbrrn lyftem of 
life to which they are all reduced j the few opportunities and 
the little encouragement that are given them for mental im¬ 
provement, arc circutnftances that neceflarily induce a predo¬ 
minant and prevailing caft of ^haraftcr and difpofition. “ The 
day,” fays Homer, ** which makes man a ilave, takes away 

half 
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Of which Gambia furnifbes about •• 

Ifles Delo^ and the ac^aoent rivers! - 

From Sierra Leone to Cape Mounf - 
Gape Mount to C. Palmas ' - 

Cape Palmas to C, Appolonia 
Gold Cbaft - — - 

Quitta and POpo - - ' - 

Whydah , - - - - 

POrto Novo, Eppee, and Bidagry - 
Uagos and Benin - - 

Bbnny and New Calabar - 

Old Calabar and Cameroons - 
Gabon and Cape Lopez - - 

Loango, Melimba, and Cape Renda - 
Majumba, Ambris, and Miflbula - 
Loango St. Paul’s, and Benguela - 
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half his worth/’ and, in he lofes every impulTe to adtion, 
except that of fear. Neverthelefs, there are among feveral of 
the African nations fome ftriking and predominant features, 
which cannot eafily be overlooked by a perfon refiding in any 
one of the fugar plantations. Thcfe peculiarities I {hall en¬ 
deavour to deferibe with candour and impartiality; after which, 
I {hall attempt a delineation of ^eir general charader, as it is 
dilplayed under all the various modifications and circumllances 
of original habits, and prefent fituatlon and condition. 
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MandingoeSt or Natives of the Windward CoaJ},-—Mahometans,-^- 
Their warSf, manners^ and perfons,-—Koromantyn Negroes, or 
Natives of the Gold CoaJi.-^Tbeir ferocioufnefs of Sjpoftion 
Sfpldyed by an'account of the Negro rebellion in famaica in' 
\yho.-—Their national manners, wars, and fuperjiitians.— 
Natives ofi Whidab. or Fida. — Their good qmlities.— - 
Nagoes.—Negroes from^ Benin. — Perfons and tempers .— 
Ganibalsf—Natives of Kongo and Angola.—Survey of the 
cbaraSler and difpofthns of. Negroes in a fate of favery. 


BtOOK Ty^OST,.if not all*;,the nations that inhabit that part of- 
IV. XYX. Africa which lies >to the. northward and eaftward of< 
Sierra Leone* are Maliometans} and following the means of 
converfion prefbribcd by their prophet, are, as we are- told,, 
perpetually at war with fuch of the furrounding nations as re- 
fufe to adopt their religious tenets. The prifoners taken in - 
thefe religious wars furniih, I. doubt not, great part of the" 
Haves which are exported from the ^(ftories on the Windward ? 
Cpaft j and it is probable that death would be the fate of molL 
of the-captives, if purchafers were not to be met with. - 
\ ». 

But the Mandingoes have frequent'wars with each other, . 
as well as witlFfuch nations as they confider enemies of their 
fiith; and l am afraid that fome of thefe wars arife from mo-- 

6 tives 
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rfres even lefs juftifiable'than religious zeal. An old and faithful CHAP, 
Mandingo-fervant, who Hands at my elbow while I write 4 iis, IH. 
relates, that being»ftnt by his father to vifit a diftant relation in 
u country wherein the Portuguefe had a fcttlcment, a fray hap¬ 
pened in the village in which he rcfidcd j that many people 
were killed; and others taken prifoners, and he himfclf was 
feized and carriedt off in the Ikirmifli j not, as he conceives, by' 
a foreign enemy, but by fome of the natives of the place j and 
being fent down a river in a canoe*, Was'lbld to the captain of 
the fhip that brought him to Jamaica. Of his national cuH 
toms and manners he remembers but little, being, at the. time 
of his captivity, but a youth.' He relates} that the natives- 
pradlife circumcifion,- and that he himfelf has- undergone that 
operation; and he lias not forgot the morning and evening 
prayer which his father taught him; in proof of this afler- 
tion, he chaunts, in an audible and fhHll tone, a fentBnev that 
I*conceive to be part of the Alcoran, ha'ilia-, ill ilia! fa), 
which he fays they ling aloud at the firfl appearance of the 
new moon. He relates, moreover, that in his own country 
Friday, was condantly made a day of ftridt fafting. It wa's 
almoft a fin, he obferves, on that day, to f wallow-his fpittle,-— 
fuch. is his -expjefiion- 

Besides this- man, I 'had onct anothfer Man dingo fervanf, 
who could write, with great beauty and exaiHncfs, the Arabic 
alphabet, and fome palTages from the Alcorani Whether his 
learning extended any* further,- I had no-^ opportunity of be¬ 
ing informed, as he died foon‘after • he came into my pof- 
fftffion. 


Th-e 
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BOOK The advantage pofleffcd by a few of thefe people, bemg 
able, to read and write, is a circumftance on which the 
^ Mandingo Negroes in the Weft Indies, pride, themfelves 
greatly among the reft of the Haves j over whpm they conftder 
that they poflefs a marked fuperiority; and in truth they dis¬ 
play fuch gentlenefs of difpofition and demeanour, as would 
teem the refult of early education and difeipline, were it not that, 
generaUy fpeaking, they are more prone to theft than any of 
the African tribes. ' It has been fuppofed that this propenlity, 
among other vices, is natural to a ftate of llavery, which degrades 
and corrupts the human mind in a deplorable manner j but why 
the Mandingoes fhould have become more vicious in this re- 
fpedl than the reft of the Natives of Africa in the lame condi¬ 
tion of life, is a queftion I cannot anlwcr. 

In their complexions and perlbns, the Mandingoes arc 
cafily to be diftinguilhed from fuch of the Africans as are 
born nearer to the equator; but they confift ncverthclefs of 
very diftinil tribes, fome of which are remarkably tall and 
black, and there is one tribe among them (called alfo the Phu- 
lies) that feems to me to conftitute the link between the Moors 
and Negroes properly fo called. They are of a Icfs glofty 
black than the Gold Coaft Negroes j and their hair, though 
bulhy and crifped, is not woolly, but foft and filky to the 
touch. Neither have the Mandingoes, in common, the thick 
lips and flat nofes of the more fouthern Natives; and they are, 
in a great degree, eiempt from that ftrong and fetid odour, 
which exhales fr^m the ikin' of of the latter j but in ge¬ 

neral they arenot well adapted for hard labour. 
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After all, they differ lefs in their perfons, than in the qua¬ 
lities of the mind, from the Natives of the Gold Coaft j who 
may be faid to cojiftitute the genuine and original unmixed 
N«gro, both in perfon and character. 

The circumflances which diftinguifh the Koromantyn, or 
Gold Coaft, Negroes, from all others, arc firmnefs both of 
body and mind j a ferocioufnefs of difpofition j but withal, 
adtivity, courage, and a ftubbprnnefs, or wh«an ancient Roman 
would have deemed an elevation, of foul, which prompts them 
to enterprizes of difficulty and danger; and enables them to 
meet death, in its moft horrible fhape, with fortitude or 
indifference. They fometimes take tq labour with great 
promptitude and alacrity, and have conftitutions well adapted 
for it; for many of them have undoubtedly been flaves in 
Africa:—have interrogated great numbers on this fubjedl, 
and although feme of them afferted they were born free, who, 
as it was afterwards proved by the teftinwny of their own re¬ 
lations, were adlually fold as flaves by their mafters, others 
frankly confeffed to me that they had no claim to freedom 
in their own country, and were fold either to pay the debts, 
or to expiate the crimes, of their owners. On the other hand, 
the Gold Coaft being inhabited by various different tribes 
which are engaged in perpetual warfare and hoftility with each 
other, there cannot be a doubt that many of the captives tafoSn 
in battle, and fold in the European fettlements, were of free 
condition in their .native country, and perhaps the owners of 
flaves themfclves. It is not wonderful that fuch men fhould 
endeavour, even by means the moft defperatc, to regain the 

freedom • 
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BOOK freedom of*which, they have been deprived, j nor do I conceive 
lY- that any further circumfknces are ncceflary to prompt them to 
^dion, than that of being.fold into captivity in.a diftant country. 
.1 mean only to ftate fads as I find.them. ^uch I well know 
was the origin of the Negro rebellion which happened in 
Jamaica in .1760. It arofe at the inftigation of a Koromantyn 
Negro of the name of Tacky, who had.been a chief in Guiney-j, 
and it broke out on.the Frontier plantation in St. Mary’s par^fli, 
belonging to .the late Ballard Beckford, and the adjoining eftate 
of Tfiiiity, the property .of my deceafed relation and benefador 
^achary Bayly, to whofe wifdom, adivity and courage on this 
occafion, .it was owing that the revolt was not as general and 
dedrudive as that which now rages in St. Domingo (1791). 
On thofe plantations were upwards of one hundred Gold 
Coafl: Negroes newly imported, and I do not believe that an 
individual amongft them had received the leaft ibadow of ill 
treatment frpm the tinae pf their arrival there. Concerning 
thofe on the Trinity eftate, I can pronounce of my own 
knowledge, that they were under the government of an over- 
feer of lingular tendernefs and humajiity. Ilis name was 
Abraham Fletchpr; and let it be remembered, in judice even 
to the rebels, and a.s a leflbn to other overfeers, that his life 
was fpai;ed Iroin refped to his virtues. The infurgents had 
heard of his charader from the other Negroes, and fuffered 
him to pafs through them unmolefted—this fad appeared in 
evidence (b). Having coUeded themfclves into a body about 

one 

(h) Mr. Bayly hS himfclf lefe tlw Tirintty the preceding evening, 

^ftcrluvlngpecfoiially.infpectsd intathefitiwtion of his newly purchafed Africans^ 

and 
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one o’clock in the morning, 

Maria; killed the centlnel, 

tnd delivered them with his own hands their dothihg and knivety little apprehend¬ 
ing the bloody bufinefs in which thefe knives were foon afterwards employed. 
He ilept at Ballard’s Valley, a plantation d'Mr. Cruiklhank, a few miles diftant; 
and was awoke by bis /ervant at day-break, with die information that his 
Trinity Negroes had revolted. The intelligence was brought by fome of his own 
people, who had fled in learch of thdr Mafter, and repwted that the infurgents 
were clofe at their heels. No time dierefore being to be loft, Mr. Bayly recosn- 
mended to Mr. Cruiklhank, and fome other Gentlemen who were with him, to 
proceed forthwith, with fucb arms as they could collefl, to an eftate In the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which having a defenAble houfe, was hxed on as a proper place of ren«i 
dezvous; promifing to join diem in a few hours. He then mounted his horl«i 
and proceeded himfelf in fearch of the rebels^ conceiving (as he knew they had no 
rcafon to complain of ill treatment) that his prefence and perfualions would reduce 
them to obedience. As he defeended the hill on which Mr. Cruiklhank’s houle 
was fituated, he heard the Kornnantyn yell of wary and faw the whole body of rebel 
Negroes in full march for the habitation of the Overfeer} a fmaller houfe lltuated 
within half a mile of the other. He approached them notwithftanding, and waving 
bis hat, endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but was anfwered by a difeharge of muf- 
quetry, by which his fervant’s horfe was ftiot under him, and both himfelf and the 
fervant very narrowly efcaped with life. The Savages then proceeded to the maf- 
facre of the White people in the Overfeer’s houfe; and Mr. Bayly rode round to all 
the different plantations in the neighbourhood, giving them notice of their danger, 
and fending all the Whites to the place of rendezvous. By this meafure he had col- 
ledfed before noon about 130 Whites and trufty Blacks, tolerably armed; whom 
be dicn led in purfuit of the rebels. They were found at Haywood-Hall, roafting 
an ox by the flames of the buildings, which they had fet on fire. 7 'he While* 
attacked them with great fury, killed eight or nine on the fpot, took feveral of thqns 
prifoners, and drove the reft into the woods, where they afted afterwards wholly on 
the defenfive, and were foon exterminated. Thus a timely check was given to a 
eonfpiracy, which was found to have been general among the Koromaniyn Negroes 
tiiroughout the Ifland, and thecountry was probably laved from utter deftruilion by 
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and provided themrelvee with a« 
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great a quantity of arms and ammunition as they could con¬ 
veniently diipole of. Being by this time joined by a number 
of their countrymen from the neighbouring plantations, they 
marched up the high road that led to the interior parts of the 
country, carrying death and dcfolation as they went. At Bal¬ 
lard’s Valley they furrounded the overfeer’s houfe about four in 
the morning, in which fihding all the White fervants in bed,, 
they butchered every one of them ia the moft ^vage manner, 
and literally drank their blood ipixed with rum. At Eiher, 
and other eftates, they exhibited the fame tragedy j and then 
fet fire to the buildings and canes. In one morning they mur¬ 
dered between thirty and forty Whites and Mulattoes, not 
iparing even infants at the breaft, before their progrefs was 
flopped. Tacky, the Chief, was killed in the woods by one 
of the parties that went in purfuit of them j but fome ethers 
of the ringleaders being taken, and a general inclination to re¬ 
volt appearing among all tlie Koromantyn Negroes in the ifland, 
it was thought neceffary to make a few terrible examples of 
fome of the moft guilty. Of three who were clearly proved 
to have been concerned in the haurders committed at Ballard’s 


Ae prudence and proo^mtude of an individual.—1 have related thefe circumfta'ncec 
concerning my deceafed relation’s conduA on this occaflon for tv/o reafons ■, iirft, 
becaule it prefents an example to be imitated in fimilar emergencies; and fecondiy, 
becaufe I have thus an opportunity given me of paying a juft tribute to the memory 
of one, whom 1 loved and honoured when living, and lamented wlien dead, with 
more than filial afteAion and pietyfor he poffefled the cleareft head, the moft 
enlarged and comprehenfive mind, the fweeteft temper, and the kindeft and moft 
benevolent difpofition, of any man that it has been my fortune to meet with, in 
my diverfified jourjily through life f—He died the 19 December .1769, aged 48. 

May his tslcnts be remeoabeced with reipe<ft, his virtues with emulation! 

Valley, 
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Valley, one was condemned to be burnt, and the other two 
to be hung up alive in irons, and left to perlih in that dreadful 
fituation. The wrcjch that was burnt was made to fit on the 
ground, and his body being chained to an iron fiake, the fire 
was applied to his feet. He uttered not a groan, and faw his 
legs reduced to alhes with the utmoft firmnefs and compofure j 
after which, one of his arms by fome means getting loofe, he 
fnatched a brand from the fire that was confuming him, and 
flung it in the face of the executioner. The two that were 
hung up alive were indulged, at their own requeft, with a 
hearty meal immediately before they were fufpended on the 
gibbet, which was ereftcd in the parade of the town of King- 
fl:on. From that time, until they expired, they never uttered 
the leaft complaint, except only of cold in the night, but di¬ 
verted themfelvcs all day long in difcourfe with their country¬ 
men, who were permitted, very improperly, to furround the 
gibbet. On the feventh day a. notion prevailed among the 
fpeftators, that one of them wiflied to communicate an im¬ 
portant fecret to his mailer, my near relation; who being in 
St. Mary’s parilh, the commanding ofiicer fent for me. I en¬ 
deavoured, by means of an interpreter, to let him know that I 
was prefent; but I could not underlland what he faid in 
return. I remember that both he and his fellow fulFerer 
laughed immoderately at fomething that occurred,—I know 
not what. The next morning one of them filently expired, 
as did the other on the morning of the ninth day. 

The courage, or unconcern, which the people of this country 
manifeft at the approach of death, arifes doubtlefs, in a great 
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BOOK meafare, from their nttional manners, wars, and faperilitionSi 
, which arc all, in the degree, favage and fiinguinary^ 

A power over the lives of his Haves is po^eflcd, and exercii^' 
too, on very frivolous occaiions, without compundfion Or fcru- 
ple, by every niafter of Haves on the Gold Coaft. Fathers 
have the like power over their children. In their wars they 
are bloody and cruel beyond any nation that ever exifted j for 
all fuch of their captives as they refervc not for Haves, they, 
murder with circumftances of outrageous barbarity | cutting 
them acrofs die face, and tearing away the under jaw, which 
they preferve as a trophy, leaving the miferable victims to 
pcrUh in that condition. I have colledfed this account from 
thcmfclves. They tell me likewife, that whenever a confider- 
able man expires, feveral of his wives, and a great number of 
his Haves, are focrificed at his funeral. This is done, fay they^ 
that he may be properly attended in the next world. This 
citcumftance has been confirmed to me by every Gold. Coaft 
Negro that I have interrogated on the fubjeft, and I have en» 
quired of tnzny (c). In a country where executions are fo 
frequent, and human blood is fpilt with fo little remorfc, death 

muft 

(e) The following particulars I colledled from Ibme of my own Koromantyti. 
Negroes, whofe veracity I had'no (eafon to doubt:— C/ara^ a moft ^ichful wclli. 
difpofed woman, who was broaght from the Gold Coaft to Jamaica the latt^i' 
end of 1784, relates, ** that (he was bont in a village near Anamaboo; that hcr 
father and mother, and. theic children (nine in number) were fiaves to a great, 
man named .ioe/wa, on whofe death Ihe herfclf, and two of her brothers (who 
lihewife belong to me) with feveral others of his ilaves, were fold to pay his debts. 
That twenty tf/fers sBw iiiZrd a/ hit funtral. I afleed her which country (he liked 
Wft, Jamaica, or GuineyJ She replied, that Jamaica was the better country, ‘/or 

that. 
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raaft rteceffarily have loft many of its terrors; and the natives 
in general, confeious they have no fecurity even for the day 

that peepk were not killed here^ at in Guinepy at the funeral of their majfers* She 
rnformed me alfo, in anfwer to fome other enquiries, of a remarkable faft (u 
that the Nati\fcs of the Gold Coaft give their children the yaws (t frightful diP’ 
order) ky inoculation ; and flic deferibed the manner of performing the opcratioiv 
to be making an incifion in the thigh, and putting in fome of the infeiSUoiU mat* 
ter. I afkcd her what benefit they expefted from this practice } She anfwcred, 
dlat by this means their infants had the diforder (lightly, and recovered fpeedily, 
whereas by catching it at a later time of life, the difeaftr, Ihe faid, ‘ got into the 
honey that was her expreflion*- 

Cudjoe, aged (as I fuppofe) about fifty, relates that he was born in the king¬ 
dom of Afiantee, the king or chieftain of which country was named Foco. 
Cudjoe’s elder-brother having been caught in adultery with the wife of a man 
named Quaihee, was.ad^udged to pay a fine to the man he had injured j which 
not being able to do, he delivered over him (Cudjoe) who was at that time, by 
his own account^ a boy ^ut fixteen, as a compenfation; and Quafhee immedi¬ 
ately carried him ofT, and (bon afterwards fold him to a Black flave-mcrchant, who 
having purchaied many others, carried them all to die fea-coaft (they were two' 
months on riicir journey) and fold them to a Captain Reeder, who brougjit them 
to Jamaica. I afleed him, w’hat right his brother had to fell him ? ‘ Becaufcy faid 
hey ‘ my father was dead y and by his account fathers have an unqueftlonablc right 
to fell their children, and probably, on the demife of the father, the fame power is 
aflumed by the eldeft fon over the younger branches. He relates fiirtherj that 
the king has the power of life and death, and that executions are very frequent 
That when the king or any confidcrable man dies, a great number of his (laves 
are facrificed at his tomb. He pretends not to afeertain any particular number, 
but remembers perfetftly well the death of the old king whom Poco fucceeded, 
and is pofitively certain that upwards of one hundred people were flaughtereB on 
that occafion. To convince me that he underftood what he faid when he men¬ 
tioned that number, he counted the fingers of. both his Ijands ten times. He faith 
further, that wars are very frequent; that all able men are compelled to bear arms; 
and that when they take prifoners, the old and ihfirni arc killed, and the young 
and able preferved to be fold for (laves. 

thsit. 
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BOOK, that is palfiiig over them, ftem prepared for, and refigned to, 
IV. the fate that probably awaits them. This contempt of death, 
■'* or indifference about life, they bring wit^ them to the Weft 
Indies j but if fortunately they fall into good hands at firft, and 
become well fettled, they acquire by degrees other fentiments 
and notions. Nature refumes her lawful influence over them. 
With the confcioufaefs of fecurity, the love of exiftence alfo, 
amidft all the evils that attend it in a ftate of flavery, gains ad- 
miffion into their hofoms. I’hey feel it, and, fuch is the force 
of habitual barbarity, feem aftiamed of their own weaknefs. 
A gentleman of Jamaica vifiting a valuable Koromantyn Negro 
that was fick, and perceiving that he was thoughtful and de- 
jedted, endeavoured, by foothing and encouraging language, to 
raife his drooping Ipirits. MaJJkt faid the Negro (in a tone 
of felf-reproach and confeious degeneracy) Jince me come to 
White man s country me lub (love) life too much ! 

Even the children brought from the Gold Coaft manifeft 
an evident fuperiority, both in hardinefs of frame, and vigour 
of mind, over all the young people of the fame age that are 
imported from other parts of Africa. The like firmnefs and 
intrepidity which are diftinguifhable in adults of this nation, 
are vi/ible in their boys at an age which might be thought too 
tender to receive any lafting impreflion, either from preCept or 
example.—I have been myfelf an eye-witnefs to the truth of 
this remark, in the circumftance I am about to relate. A gen¬ 
tleman of my acquaintance, who had purchafed at the fame 
time ten KoromJityn boys, and the like number of Eboes (the 
cldeft of the whole apparently not more than thirteen years of 
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mge) caufed them alj to be coUeded and brought before him CHAP, 
in my prefence, to be marked on the breaft. This operation HI* 
is performed by heating a fmall filver brand, compofed of one 
or two letters, in the flame of fpirits of wine, and applying it 
to the ikin, which is previoufly anointed with fweet oil. The 
application is inftantaneous, and the pain momentary. Never- 
thelefs it may be eafily fiippofcd that the apparatus muft hare 
a frightful appearance to a child. Accordingly, when the firft 
boy, who happened to be one of the Eboea, and the ftouteft of 
the whole, was led forward to receive the mark, he fereamed 
dreadfully, while his companions of the fame nation manifefl:ed 
ftrong emotions of fympathetic terror. The gentleman ftopt 
his hand; but the Koromantyn boys, laughing aloud, and, im¬ 
mediately coming forward of their own accord, offered their 
bofoms undauntedly to the brand, and receiving its impreflion 
without flinching in the leafl:, fnapt their fingers in exultation 
over the poor Eboes. 

One cannot furely but lament, that a people thus naturally 
emulous and intrepid, fliould be funk into fo deplorable a fl:ate 
of barbarity and fuperflition; and that their fpirits Ihould ever 
be broken down by the yoke of flavery! Whatever may be 
alledged concerning their ferocioufnefs and implacability in 
their preftnt notions of right and wrong, I am perfuaded that 
they poffefs qualities, which are capable of, and well deferve 
cultivation and improvement.-—But it is time to conclude my 
obfervations on this nation, which I fliall jdo, with fome ac¬ 
count of their religion; for which niy readers are indebted to 
the refc^ches of an ingenious gentleman of Jamaica, who is 
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wdl acquainted with their language and manners^ Its authen* 
ticity has been frequently confirmed to me, oft my Own in-» 
quiries among the Korainantyn Negroes difemfelves. 

They believe that jlccompong^ the Gk>d of the hcavensl; 
is the creator of dl things} a Ddity of infinite goodnefs j to 
whom however they never offer &crifices, thinking it fuiHcient 
to adore him with praifes and thankfgiving. 

AssAJt-ct is the god of the earth j to him they offer the firft 
fruits of the ground, and pour out libations of the liquors they 
drink to his honour. 

Ip BOA is the god of the fca: if the arrival of Ihips which 
trade upon their coaff is delayed, they facrifice an hog to de¬ 
precate the wrath of Ipboa. 

Ob BO KEY is a malicious deity, who pervades heaven, earth, 
and feaj he is the author of all evil, and when his difpicafure 
is fignified by the inflidtion of peftilential diibrders, or other- 
wife, nothing will divert his anger but human facrificesj 
which are feledled from captives taken in war, or, if there be 
none prefent, then from their flaves. 

Besides the above deities, every family has a peculiar tute¬ 
lar faint, who is fuppofed to have been originally a human 
being like one of fhemfelves, and the firft founder of their 
family; upon th#ranniverlary of whofe burial, the whole num- 
t^r of his defedadants affemble round his grave, and the oldeft 
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man, after offering up praifes to Accompong, Aflarci, Ipboa, 
and their tutelar deiy, facrifices a cock or goat, by cutting its 
throat, and fhedding the blood upon the grave. Every head 
of an houfehold of the family, next facrifices a cock, or other 
toimal, in like manner, and as foiin as all thofe who are able 
to bring facrifices have inade their oblations, the animals which 
have been killed, are dreflcd, and a great fcftival follows. 

Among their other fuperflitions alfo, muft not be omitted 
their mode of adminiftering an oath of fecrecy or purgation. 
•—Human blood, and earth taken from the grave of fome near 
relation, arc mixed with water, and given to the party to be 
fworn, who is compelled to drink the mixture, with an impre¬ 
cation, that it may caufe the belly to burft, and the bones 
to rot, if the truth be not fpoken. This teft is fi-equently 
adminiftered to their wives, on the fufpicion of infidelity, and 
the refemblance which it bears to the trial of jcaloufy by the 
bitter water deferibed in the book of Numbers (chap, v.) is a 
curious and flriking circumftancc. 

I NOW proceed to the people of Whidah, or Fida. The 
Negroes of this country are called generally in the Weft Indies 
Papaws, and are unqueftionably the moft docile and beft-dif-, 
pofed Slaves that are imported from any part of Africa. With¬ 
out the fierce and favage manners of the Koromantyn Negroes, 
they are alfo happily exempt from the tinaid and defponding 
temper of the Ebdes, who will prefently b*e mentioned. The 
cheerful acquiefeence with which ’ thefe people apply to the 
labours of the field, and their conftitutional aptitude for fuch 
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IV. paid to agriculture in their native country. Bofman fpeaks 
— with rapture of the improved ftate of the^foil, the number of 

villages, and the induftry, riches, and obliging manners of the 
Natives. He obferves, however, that they are much greater 
thieves than thofe of the Gold Coaft, and very unlike them in 
another refpe<5t, namely, in the dread of pain, and the appre- 
henfion of death. ** They are,” fays he, ** fo very apprehen- 
five of death, that they are unwilling to hear it mentioned, 
£br fear that alone Ihould hallen their end 5 and no man dares 
to fpeak of death in the prefence of the king, or any great 
man, under the penalty of fuffering it himfclf, as a punifliment 
for his prefumption.” He relates further, that they are ad¬ 
dicted to gaming beyond any people of Africa. All thefe pro- 
penfities, if I am rightly informed, are obfcrvable in the cha¬ 
racter of the Papaws in a ftate of llavery in the Weft Indies. 
That pundhtaent which excites the Koromantyn to rebel, and 
drives the Ebo Negro to fuicide, is received by the Papaws as 
the chaftifement of legal authority, to which it is their duty 
to fubmit patiently. The cafe feems to be, that the genera¬ 
lity of thefe people are in a ftate of abfolute llavery in Africa, 
and, having been habituated to a life of labour,, they fubmit to 
a change of lituation with little reluCbnce^ 

4 

Many of the Whidah Negroes are found to be circumeifed. 
Whether it be a religious ceremony common to all the tribes 
Aat go under appt^Uation of Papaws, I know not. It ia 
pra^iftd nniverfally the Imagoes y a people that fpeak the 

Whidah. 
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Whidah language* but I have met with Negroes from this < 5 : tit A K 
part of the coaft that difavow the pradtice. III. 

We are now come to the Bight of Benin, comprehending 
an extent of coaft of near 300 Englifti leagues, of which the 
interior countries are unknown, even by name, to the people of 
Europe. All the Negroes imported from thefe vaft and Un¬ 
explored regions, except a tribe which are diftinguiOied by 
the name of Mocoes, are called in the Weft Indies Ei>oes * and 
in general they appear to be the loweft and moft: wretched of 
all the nations of Africa. In complexion they arc much 
yellower than the Gold Coaft and Whidah Negroes* but 
it is a fickly hue, and their eyes appear as if fuffufed with 
bile, even when they are in perfeft health. I cannot help 
obferving too, that the conformation of the face, in a great 
majority of them, very much refembles that of the baboon. 

I believe indeed there is, in moft of the nations of Africa, a 
greater elongation of the lower jaw, than among the people 
of Europe * but this diftindtion I think is more viftble among 
the Eboes, than in any other Africans. I mean not however 
to draw any conclufion of natural inferiority in thefe people t» 
the reft of the human race, from a circumftance which per¬ 
haps is purely accidental, and no more to be conftdered as a 
proof of degradation, than the red hair and high cheek bones 
of the Natives of the North of Europe. 

The great objedion to the Eboes as flives, is their confti- 
tutional timidity, and defpondendy of mind* which are fo 
great as to occafion them very frequently to feck, in a volun- 
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tary death, a refuge from their own melancholy reflexions. 
They require therefore the gentleft and mildeft treatment to 
reconcile them to their fituation j but ifl their confidence be 
once obtained, they manifefl: as great fidelity, affeXion, and 
gratitude, as can reafonably be expeXed from men in a ftate oT 
flavery.. The females of this nation are better labourers than 
the men, probably from having been more hardly treated ia 
Africa. 


The depreflion of ipirits which thefe people frem to be- 
under, on their firft arrival in the Weft Indies, gives them an 
air of foftnefs and fubmiflion, which forms a frriking contrail, 
to the frank and feajrlefs temper of the Koromantyn Negroes. 
Neverthelefs, the Ebocs are in faX more truly favage than any 
nation of the Gold Coafr; inafmuch as many tribes among 
jfliem, eQ)Ccia]]y the Moco tribe, have been, without doubt, 
accuftomed to the fliocking praXice of feeding on hianan flefli. 
This circumftance I have had attefted beyond the poffibility 
of difpute, by an intelligent truft-worthy domeftick of the Ebo 
nation, who acknowledged to me, though with evident fliame 
and reluXance, (having lived many years among the Whites) 
that he had himfelf, in his youth, frequently regaled on this 
horrid banquet: and his account received a Ihocking confirma¬ 
tion from a circumftance which occurred in the year 1770 in 
Aiitigu-a, where two Negroes of the fame country were tried 
for killing and devouring one of their fellow-llaves in that 
illand. They wer^'purchafed, a ftiort time before, by a gen¬ 
tleman of the ni^ic of Chriftian, out of a iliip from Old Cala¬ 
bar, and I am told were conviXed on the cleareft'evidence. 
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Or the religious opmions and modes of woffliip of the CHAP. 
Eboes, we know but little j except that, like the inhabitants MI. 
of Whidah, they pa]^ adoration to certain reptiles, of which 
the guana (a fpccies of lizard) is in the higheft eftimation (d). 

They univcrlaily prai^ife circumcifion, ” which with fomc 
other of their fuperftitions (fays Purchas) may feem Maho¬ 
metan, but are more likely to be ancient Ethnic rites; for 
many countries of Africa admit circumcificn, and yet know 
not, or acknowledge not, Mahometanifm j but are either 
ChrifHans, as the Cophti, Abiffinians, or Gentiles. They 
(the people of Benin) cut or rafe the fldn with three lines 
drawn to the navel, efteeming it necefTary to falvation. 

Next in order to the Whidah Negroes, are thofc from 
Congo and Angola; whom I confider to have been originally 
the fame people. I can fay but little of them that is appro- 

(d) \ have been aiTured by an intelligent perfon who had' vifited many parts 
of Africa, that the Eboes frequently offer up human facrifices in their worfhip 
of this animal. Perhaps the certainty of this may be queftionedj but the follow¬ 
ing anecdote is undoubtedly true. In the year 1787, two of the feamen of a 
Liverpool Ihip trading at Bonny, being alhore watering, had the misfortune to 
kill a guana, as they were rolling a calk to the beach. An outcry was immedi¬ 
ately raifed among the Natives, and the boat’s crew were furrounded and Icized, 
and all trade Intcrdidlcd, until public juftice Ihould be latisfied and appeafed. 

The offenders, being carried before the king, or chief man of the place, were 
adjudged to die* However, the feverity of julticc being foftened by a bribe 
from the captain, the fentcncc was at length changed to the following, that they 
Ihould pay a fine of 700 bars (about/. 175) and remain in the country as flaves 
the king, until the money fhould be raifed. The captain not being willing 
to advance fo large a fum for the redemption 6f thefe poor wretches, failed with¬ 
out thcm,,and what became of them afterwards, I have not heard. 
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BOOR .|>mte and particular $ ^cept that they are in general a flender 
IV* fighdy race, of a deep and glofly black (a tribe of the Congoes 
^ excepted, who very nearly refemble thcj Eboes) arai I believe 

of a difpofition naturally mild and docile. They appear to me 
to be fitter for domcftic fervicc than for field-labour. They 
arc laid however to become expert mechanicks; and, what ia 
much to their honour, they are fuppofed to be more ilri£tly 
honefi: than many other of the African tribes. 

Haviko thus recited fuch obfervations as have occurred to 
me on contemplating the various African nations in the .Weft 
Indies feparately and diftiiuft from each other, I fliall now at¬ 
tempt an eftimate of their general character and difpofitions, 
influenced, as undoubtedly they are in a great degree, by their 
fituation and condition in a ftate of flavery; circumftances that 
foon efiace the native original impreflion which diftinguiihes 
one nation from another in Negroes newly imported, and create 
a fimilitude of manners, and a uniformity of charadler through¬ 
out the whole body. 

Thus, notwithftanding what has been related of the firm- 
nefs and courage of the natives of the Gold Coaft, it is certain 
that the Negroes in general in our iflands (fuch of them at 
lea ft as have been any length of time in a ftate of fervitude) 
are of a diftruftful and cowardly difpofition. So degrading is 
the nature of flavery, that fortitude of mind is loft as free 
agency is reftrained. To the fame caufe probably muft be im¬ 
puted their property to conceal, or violate the truth } which 
is fo general, that I think the vice of lalfehood is one of the 

moft 
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moft prominent features in their charader. If a Negro Is CHAP, 
afked even an indifferent queftion by his mafter, be feldom 
gives an immediate rej>ly} but, affecting not to underftand 
what is faid, compels a repetition of the queffion, that he may 
have time to confider, not what is the true anfwcr, but, what is 
the moft politick one for him to give. The pronenefs obferva- 
ble in many of them‘to the vice of theft, has already been no¬ 
ticed; and I am afraid that evil communication makes it 
almoft general. 

It is no eaiy matter, I confefs, to diferiminate thofe cir- 
cumftances which are the refult of proximate caufes, from 
thofe which are the effefts of national cuftams and early habitf 
in favage life; but I am afraid that cowardice and difiimula- 
tion have been the properties of 11avery in all ages, and will 
continue to be fo, to the end of the world. It is a fituation 
that neceffarily fuppreffes many of the beft affections of the. 
human heart.—If it calls forth any latent virtues, they are 
thofe of fympathy and compaffion towards perfons in the fame 
condition of life; and accordingly we find that the Negroes in 
general are ftrongly attached to their countrymen, but above 
all, to fuch of their companions as came in the fame fhip with 
them from Africa. This is a fixiking circumffancc: the term 
Jhipmate is underfiood among them as fignifying a relationfiii^ 

©f the moft endearing nature; perhaps as recalling the time 
when the fufferers were cut off together from their common 
country and kindred, and awakening reciprocal fympathy, 
from the remembrance of mutual aMiClion. 


Bdr: 
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* Bttt their benevolence, with a very few exceptions, extends 
no further. The fofter virtues arc feldom found iu the bofom 
of the enllaved African. Give him fufficient authority, and he 
beoomes the mod remorlelefs of tyrants. Of all the degrees of 
wretchednefs endured by the Ions of men, the greateft, af- 
furedly, is the mifery which is felt by thofe who are unhappily 
doomed to be the Slaves of Slaves; a mod unnatural relation, 
which fometimes takes place in the fugar plantations; as for 
indance, when it is found neceffary to inftrudt young Negroes 
in certain trades or handicraft employments. In thofe cafes it 
is ufual to place them in a fort of apprenticelhip to fuch of the 
old Negroes as are competent to give them inftruftion; but 
the harlhnefs with which thefc people enforce their authority, 
is extreme; and it ferves in fame degree to leffen the indigna¬ 
tion which a good mind neceffarily feels at the abufes of power 
by the Whites, to obferv? that the Negroes themfelves, when 
kivefled with command, give full play to their revengeful 
paflions} and exercife all the wantonnefs of cruelty without 
reftraint or remorfe. 

The fame obfervation may be made concerning their con¬ 
duit towards the inferior animal creation. Their treatment of 
cattle under their diredtion is brutal beyond belief. Even the 
ufcful and fbcial qualities of the dog fecure to him no kind 
ivfage from an African mailer. Although there is fcarcc a 
Negro that is not attended by one, they feem to maintain thefa 
poor stnimals folelj^or the purpofe of having an ohjeit wher/t- 
on to exercife their caprice and cruelty. And, by the way, it 
is a lingular circumAance, and not the lefs true for being fome- 
§ what 
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tvHat ludicrous, that the animal itfelf, when thr property of a 
Negro, betrays at firft fight to whom he belongs ; for, lofing 
his playful propenfities, he feems to feel the inferiority of his 
condition, and aftually crouches before fnch of his own fpecies, 
as are ufed to better company. With the manners, he ac¬ 
quires alfo the cowardly, thievifli, and fullen difpofition of his 
African tyrant. 

But, notwithflanding what has been reljted of the felfifli 
and unrelenting temper of the enflaved Africans, they are faid 
to be highly fiifceptiblc of the paffion of love. It has even 
been fuppofed that they are more fubjedl to, and fenfible of, 
its impreflion, than the natives of colder climates. The 
Negro (fays Dr. Robertfon) glows with all the warmth of 
defire natural to his climate." “ The tender pafiion (fays ano¬ 
ther writer) is the moft ardent one in the breafl of the en- 
flaved African.—It is the only fource of his joys, and his only 
folace in afflidiion.” Monfieur de Chanvalon (the hiftorian of 
Martinico) expatiates on the fame idea with great eloquence.— 
“ Love, fays he, the child of nature, to whom fiie entrufts her 
own prefervation; whofe progrefs no difficulties can retard, 
and who triumphs even in chains j that principle of life, at 
necefiary to the harmony of the univerle, as the air which we 
breathe, infpires and invigorates all tlie thoughts and purpofei 
of the Negro, and lightens the yoke of his flavery. No penis 
can abate, nor impending punifhments reftrain, the ardour of 
his paffion.—He leaves his matter’s habitation, and traverfing 
the wildernefs by night, difregarding its noxious inhabitants, 
Voj., II. M fecks 
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BOOK feeks a refuge from his forrows, in the bofom of his faithful 
IV. and affedlionate miftrefs.” 

V -- - - 

All this however is the language of poetry and the vifions 
of romance. The poor Negro has no leifure in a ftate of flavery 
to indulge a paflion, which, however defcended, is nourilhed by 
idlenefs. If by love, is meant that tender attachment to one 
individual objedl, which, in civilifed life, is defire heightened by 
lentiment, and refined by delicacy, I doubt if it ever found a 
place in an African bofom.—The Negroes in the Weft Indies, 
both men and women, would confider it as the grcateft exertion 
of tyranny, and the moft cruel of all hardihips, to be compelled 
to confine themfelvcs to a fingle conne< 3 ;ion with the other fex 
and I am perfuaded that any attempt to reftrain their prefent 
licentious and diflblute manners, by introducing the marriage 
ceremony among them, as is ftrenuoufly recommended by many 
perfbns in Great Britain, would be utterly impra(fticable to any 
good purpofe. Perhaps it may be thought that the Negroes 
are not altogether reduced to fo deplorable a ftate of llavery, as 
is commonly reprefented, whtn it is known that they boldly 
claim and cxercife a right of difpofing of themfelves in this rc- 
fpedt, according to their own will and pleafure, without any 
controul from their mafters. 

That paftion therefore to which (dignified by the name of 
Love) is afcribed the power of foftening all the miferies of 
llavery, is mere aiumal;deiire, implanted by the great Author of 
all things for the prefervation of the fpecics. This the Negroes; 
without doubt, p^efs in common with the reft of the animal 

creation. 
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creation, and they indulge it, as inclination prompts, in an C H A P. 
almoft promifeuous intercourfe with the other fex; or at leaft in m- 
temporary connexions, which they form without ceremony^ and ^ 

diffolve without reluXance. When age. indeed begins to miti¬ 
gate the ardour, and leflen the fipklenefs of youth, many of 
them form attachments, which, ftrengthened by habit, and en¬ 
deared by the confeioufnefs of mutual imbecility, produce a 
union for life. It is not uncommon to behold a venerable 
couple of this ftamp, who, tottering undef the load of years, 
contribute to each other’s comfort, with a chearful affiduity 
which is at once amiable and affeXing. 

The fituation of the aged among the Negroes is indeed 
commonly fuch as to make them fome amends for the hard- 
Ihips and fufferings of their youth. The labour required of 
the men is feldom any thing more than to guard the provifion- 
grounds; and the women are chiefly employed in attending the 
children, in nurfing the fick, or in other eafy avocations; but 
their happinefs chiefly arifes from the high veneration in which 
old age is held by the Negroes in general, and this I confider as 
one of the few pleafing traits in their charaXcr. In addreffing 
fuch of their fellow-fervants as are any ways advanced in years, 
they prefix to their names the appellation of Parent, as Ta 
Quaco, and Ma Quaflieba; Ttf and Ma^ fignifying Father and 
Mother, by which defignation they mean to convey not dnly 
the idea of filial reverence, but alfo that of efteem and fond- 
nefs. Neither is the regard thus difplayed towards the aged, 
confined to outward ceremonies‘and terms of refpeX alone. 

It is founded on an aXive principle of native benevolence, 

M 2 furnifliing 
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furnilliing one of the few exceptions to their general unrelenting 
and felfilh charadler. The whole body of Negroes on a plan¬ 
tation muft be reduced to a deplorable ftate of wretchednefs, if, 
at any time, they fuffer their aged companions to want the 
common neceflaries of life, or even many of its comforts, as 
far as they can procure them. They feem to me to be actu¬ 
ated on thefe occafions by a kind of involuntary impulfe, ope¬ 
rating as a primitive law of nature, which fcorns to wait the 
cold dictates of reafon: among them, it is the exercife of a 
common duty, which courts no obfervation, and looks for no 
applaulc (e)» 

Among other propenfities and qualities of the Negroes muft 
not be omitted their loquacioufnefs. They are as fond of ex¬ 
hibiting fet Ipeeches, as orators by profeflion ; but it requires a 
confiderable lhare of patience to hear them throughout; for 
they commonly make a long preface before they come to the 
point i beginning with a tedious enumeration of their part fer- 
vices and hardftiips. They dwell with peculiar energy (if the 

(e) The greateft affront (ffys Mr. Long) that can be offered to a Negro, is to 
curfe his father and mother, or any of his progenitors. It may not be improper 
-in this place to add, that many of the Negroes attain to great longe /iry.—In Fe¬ 
bruary 1792, a Black woman of the name of Flora Gale died at the very extra¬ 
ordinary age of 120, at Savanna-la*Mar in Jamaica. She remembered perfedtfy 
well the great earthquake in 1692, which proved fo &tal to Port Royal. She 
left a numerous progeny of children, grand and great-grand-childrcn, and it is 
remarkable that ihc always refufed to be baptized, aiSgning for reafon her dcfirc 
to have a grand Negro at her Ameral, according to the cuftom of Africa: 
a ceremony wver allvwcd in Jamiiica at the burial of fuch as have been chrift- 
tned, 

faCl 
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fafl admits it) on the number of children they have prefented CHAP, 
to MaJJ'a (Majier) after which they recapitulate forne of the in- . . 

fiances of particular kindnefs flicwn them by their owner or 
employer, adducing thele alfo as proofs of their own merit; 
it being evident, they think, that no fuch kindnefs can be 
gratuitous. This is their ufual exordium, as well when they 
bring complaints againft others, as when they are called upon 
to defend themfelves ; and it is in vain to interrupt cither plain¬ 
tiff or defendant. Yet I have fometimes heard them convey 
much flrong meaning in a narrow compafs: I have been fur- 
prifed by fuch figurative expreffions, and (notwithflanding 
their ignorance of abflra£l terms) fuch pointed fentences, as 
would have reflected no difgrace on popts and philofbphers. 

One inflance recurs to my memory, of fb fignificant a turn of 
expreffion in a common labouring Negro, who could have 
had no opportunity of improvement from the converlation of 
White people, as is alone, I think, fufficient to demonflrate 
that Negroes have minds very capable of obfervation. It was 
a fervant who had brought me a letter, and, while I was pre¬ 
paring an anfwcr, had, through wearinefs and fatigue, fallen 
afleep on the floor : as foon as the papers were ready, I di- 
redled him to be awakened j hut this was no eafy matter. 

When the Negro wiho attempted to awake him, exclaimed in 
the ufual jargon, Tou no hear Majfa call you ? that is. Don’t 
you hear Mailer call you ? Sleep, replied the poor fellow, 
looking up, and returning compofedly to his flumbers. Sleep 
hab no Majfa. (Sleep has no Mafler.) 

Of thofe imitative arts in which perfedlion can be attained 
only in an improved flate of fociety, it is natural to fuppofe 
rf that 
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BOOK that the Negroes have but little knowledge* An opinion pre- 
IV. vails in Europe that they poflefs organs peculiarly adapted to 
the fcience of mufick ; but this I believe is an ill-founded idea. 
In vocal harmony they difplay neither variety nor compafs. 
Nature feems in this refpcil to have dealt more penurioufly 
by them than towards the reft of the human race. As prac¬ 
tical muficians, fome of them, by great labour and careful in- 
ftrudlion, become fufficiently expert to bear an under-part in 
a publick concert; but I do not recolledt ever to have fecn or 
heard of a Negro who could truly be called a fine performer 
on any capital inllrument. In general they prefer a loud and 
long-continued noife to the fineft harmony, and frequently 
confume the whole night m beating on a board •wtih a Jiick. 
This is in feA one of their chief mufical inftruments j befidcs 
' which, they have the Banja or Merriwang, the Dundo, and 

the Goombayi all of African origin. The firft is an imperfedt 
kind of violincello; except that it is played on by the finger 
like the guitar; producing a difmal monotony of four notes. 
The Dundo is precifely a tabor; and the Goombay is a ruftick 
drum; being formed of the trunk of a hollow tree, one end 
of which is covered with a (beep’s (kin. From fuch inftru- 
ments nothing like a regular tune can be cxpedled, nor is it 
attempted. 

Their fongs are commonly impromptu^ and there are 
among them individuals who refemble the improvifatore, or ex¬ 
tempore bards, ofTtaly; but I cannot fay much for their 
poetry. Their ranes in general are charadteriftick of their na- 
I tional 
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tional manners; thofe of the Eboes being foft and laQguifh- 
ing i of the Koromantyns heroick and martial.. At tf(e fame 
time, there is obfervable, in mod of them, a predominant 
melancholy, which, to a man of feeling, is, ibmetimes very 
affedling. 

At their merry meetings, and midnight feftivals, they are 
not without ballads of another kind, adapted to fuch occahons; 
and here they give full fcope to a talent for jridicule and de- 
rifion, which is exercifed not only againft each other, but alfb, 
not unfrequently, at the expence of their owner or employer; 
but moft part of their fongs at thefe places are fraught with 
obfcene ribaldry, and accompanied with dances in the highcfl 
degree licentious and wanton. 

At other times, more efpecially at the burial of liich among 
them as were refpedled in life, or venerable through age, they 
exhibit a fort of Pyrrbick or warlike dance, in which their 
bodies are ftrongly agitated by running, leaping, and jumping, 
with many violent and frantick geftures and contortions. Their 
funeral fongs too are all of the heroick of martial call:; afford¬ 
ing fome colour to the prevalent notion, that the Negroes con- 
fider death not only as a welcome and happy releafe from the 
calamities of their condition, but alfo as a pajflport to the place 
of their nativity; a deliverance which, while it frees them 
from bondage, reftores them to the fociety of their deareft, 
long-loft, and lamented relatives in Africa., But I am afraid 
that this, like other European notions concerning the Negroes, 
is the dream of poetry; the fympathctick effufion of a fanciful 

or 
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B O K credulous an imagination (f). The Negroes, in general, 

IV. arc lb far from courting death, that, among fuch of them as 

have 

(f) Pcrliaps it was foms fuch imagination that gave rife to the following little 
jiocm, now jmblilhed for the firft time—the produdtion of early youth; but 
liirely if tl’.c fond idea of returning to tlxeir native country could atFurd the poor 
Negroes comfort and confolation in death, it were to be wilhed that it really 
prevailed among tlicm. 


ODE ON SEEING A NEGRO FUNERAL. 

Mahali dies 1 O’er yonder plain 
His bier is'borne: The fable train 
By youthful virgins led: 

Daughters of injur’d Africk, fay 
Why raife yc thus th’ heruick lay,_ 

Why triumph o’er the dead f 

No tear bedews their fixed eye: 

’Tis now the hero lives, they cry j—■ 

Releas’d from flav’ry’s chain : 

Beyond the billowy furge he flies, 

And joyful views his native fkics, 

And long loft bowers again. 

On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroick deeds and martial toil. 

Shall fill each glorious day i 
Love, fond and faithful, crown thy nights, 

Andjitfif unbought, unmix’d delights, 

Paft cruel wrongk repay. 


Nor 
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liavc refided any length of time in the Weft Indies, fuicide CHAP, 
ij much Icfs frequent than among the free-born, happy, and HI* 
civilifed inhabitants of Great Britain. With them, equally 
with the Whites, nature flirinks back at approaching didb- 


Nor lordly pride’s ftern avarice diere, 
Alqpe thall nature’s botyities ihare; 

To all her children free.— 

For thee, the dulcet Reed fhall isring,. 
'His balmy bowl the Coco'bring, 

Th’ Anana Woom for thee.. 

The thunder, hark! *Tis Africk’s God, 
He wakes, he lifts th’ avengiqg rod. 
And fpecds thf impatient hours:. 
'From Niger’s golden ftream he calls j 
Fair fireedom comes,—oppreffion falls j 
And vengeance yet is ours!. 

How, Chriftian, now, in wild difinay,, 
Of Africk’s proud revenge the prey. 

Go roam th’ affrighted wood}— 

Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell. 
Thy race lhall prowl with lavage yell». 
And glut their rage for blood 1 

But foft,—beneath yon tam’rind fhade, 
Now let the hero’s limbs be laid; 

Sweet numbers blefs the brayc: 

There fhall • the breeees fhed periumc.. 
Nor livid lightnings blaft the bltxina . 
That decks Mahali’s grave. 


Voi. II. 
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tufion ; and when, at any time, fudden or antimely death o^eir-r 
fakes any of their companions, inftcad of rejoicing at fuch an 
event, they hcver fail to impute ir to die malicious con¬ 
trivances and diabolical arts of fbme praditioners in OBea^t 
a term of African origin, fignifying forccry or witchcraft, the 
prevalence of which, among many of their countrymen, all the 
Negroes moft fiitnly and implicitly believe. We may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that their funeral fongs and ceremonies arc 
commonly nothing more than the dillbnancc of favage barba¬ 
rity and riot; as remote from the fond fupcrllition to which 
they are afcribed, as from the fober didates of a rational 
forrow. 

'ffAviNG mentioned the pradice of Obeah^ the influence of 
which has fo powerful an eficd on the Negroes, as to bias, 
in a confiderable degree, dieir general condud, difpofifions, 
and manners, I fhall conclude the prefent chapter by prefent- 
ing to my readers the following very curious account of this 
extraordinary fuperftition, and its cffeCls; it was tranfmitted 
by the Agent of Jamaica to the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council, and by them fubjoined to their report on the 
flave trade ; and, if I miflake not, the publick are chiefly in¬ 
debted for it to the diligent refearches, and accurate pen, of 
Mr. Long. 

The term Obeah^ Obiah, or Obia (for it is varioufly writ¬ 
ten) w'c conceive the adjedive, and Obe or Obi the noun 
fubftantive •, and that by the* words Obia^-mcn or women, are 
meant thofe who pradilc Obi. The origin of the term we 

Ihould 
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ftould coniidar as of no importance in our anfwer to the quef- CHAP, 
tions propofed, if, in fcarch of it, we were not led to difquifi- HI. 
tions that are highly gratiiying to curiqfity. From the learned 
Mr. Bryant’s /'gj commentory upon the word Opi, we obtain 
a very probable etymology of the term—** A ierpent, in the 
** Egyptian language, was called 06 or Aub**-^** Obion is ftill 
“ the Egyptian naipe for a ferpent.”—Mofcs, in the name 
^ of God, forbids the Ifraelkes ever to enquire of the demon 
** Ob, which is tranflated in our Bible Charmer, or Wizard, 

** Divinator, aut Sorcilegus.”—** The woman at Endor is 
** called Oub or Ob, tranflated Pythoniflaj and Oubatos (he 
•* cites from. J 3 br«.f Apollo) was the name of the Bafiliik or 
Royal Serpent, emblem of the fun, aryl an ancient oracular 
Deity of Africa.” This derivation, which applies to one 
particular fc<a, the remnant probably of a very celebrated 
religious order in remote ages, is now become in Jamaica the 
general term to denote thofe Africans who in that ifland prac- 
tilc witchcraft or forccry, comprehending alfo the clais of what 
are called Myal-men, or thofe who, by means of a narcotick 
potion, made with the juice of an herb (faid to be the 
branched Calalue or fpecies of SoUtnum) which occaiions a 
trance or profound fleep of a certain duration, endeavour to 
convince the deluded fpe^lators. of their power to re-animat« 
dead bodies. 

“ As far as we are able to decide from our own experience 
and information when we lived in the ifland> and from the cur- 
nsnt teftimony of all the Negroes we have ever converfed with 

(g) Mythology, vol. i. p. 48, 475, and 478;. 
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B C O K on the fubjedt, the profeflbrs of Obi are, and always were, nt- 
IV. tives of Africa, and none others and they have brought tlic 
' ~ fcience with them from thence to Jamaica, where it is fo uni- 

ver/ally pradtifed, that we believe there arc few of the large 
eftateS pofleffing native Africans, which have not one or more 
of them. The oldeft and moft crafty are thofe who ufually 
attradl the greateft devotion and confidence ; thofe whofe hoary 
heads, and a fomewhat peculiarly harih and forbidding in theif 
alpedl, together with fomc ikill in plants of the medicinal 
and poifonous fpecies, have qualified them for fuceefsful impo- 
fition upon the weak and credulous. The Negroes in general, 
whether Africans or Creoles, revere, confult, and fear them; 
to thefe oracles they, refort, and with the moft implicit faith; 
upon all occafions, whether for the cure of diforders, the ob¬ 
taining revenge for injuries orinfults, the conciliating of favour, 
the difeovery and punifliment of the thief or the adulterer, 
and the predidlion of future events. The trade which thefe 
impoftors carry on is extremely lucrative ; they manufadture 
and fell their Obies adapted to different cafes and at different 
prices. A veil of myftery is ftudioufly thrown over their in¬ 
cantations, to which the midnight hours are allotted, and every^ 
precaution is taken to conceal them from the knowledge and 
difeovery of the White people. The deluded Negroes, who 
thoroughly believe in their fupernatural power, become the 
■Willing accomplices in this concealment, and the ffoutefl 
among them tremble at the very fight of the ragged bundle, 
the bottle or the legg-fhells, which are ffuck in the thatch of 
hung over the dooi^of a hut, or upon the branch of a plantain 
tree, to deter marauders. In cafes of poifon, the natural effedls 

of 
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of it are by the ignorant Negroes, aferibed entirely to tfte po¬ 
tent Workings of Obi. The wifer Negroes hclitate to reveal 
their fufpicions, through a dread of incurring the terrible ven- . 
geance which is fulminated by the Obeah^men againft any who 
fliould betray them; it is very difficult therefore for the White 
proprietor to diftinguifh the Obeah profejfor from any other Ne¬ 
gro upon his plantation j and fo Infatuated are the Blacks in 
general, that but few inftances occur of their having aflumed 
courage enough to impeach thefe milcreants*. With minds fo 
firmly prepoflefled, they no fooner find Obi fn for them near 
the door of their houle, or in the path which leads to it, than 
they give ffiemfelvcs up for loft. When a Negro is robbed of 
a fowl or a hog, he applies diredtly to the Obeah man or wo¬ 
man ; it is then made known among his fclldw Blacks, that 
Obi is ft for the thief j and as foon as the latter hears the 
dreadful news, his terrified imagination begins to work, no 
refource is left but in the fuperior (kill of fome more eminent 
Obeah~man of the neighbourhood, who may countcrail the 
magical operations of the other j but if no one can be found 
of higher rank and ability, or if, after gaining fuch an ally, he 
ffiould ftill fancy himfelf aftedted, he prelently falls into- a de¬ 
cline, under the inceflant horror of impending calamities. The 
flighteft painful fenfation in the head, the bowels, or any other 
part, any cafual lofs or hurt, confirms his apprehenfions, and he 
believes himfelf the devoted vidtim of an invifible and irrefifti- 
ble agency. Sleeps appetite, and cheerfulnefs forfake him, his 
/Irength decays, his difturbed imagination is haunted without 
refpite, his features wear the fettled gloom of defpondency-? 
dirt, or any other unwholefona© fubftance, become his only 

food. 
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&od, he contni<3:6 a roorUd habit of body, and gradually finka 
mio the grave. A Negro, who ia taken iM, «nq^uire$ -of the 
06eab-man the caufe of his fickneis, whether it will prove 
mortal or not, and within what time he £ball die or recover 7 
The oracle generally afcribes the diftemper to the malice of 
ibme particular perfon by name, and advifes to fet Obi for that 
perfbn; but if no hopes are given of recovery, immediate de- 
fpair takes places which no medicine can remove, and death 
is the certain confCquence. Tho& anomalous fymptoms which 
originate from cauies deeply rooted in the mind, fuch as the 
terrors of Obu or from pollens, whofe operation is flow and 
intricate, will baffle the fkill of the a’blefl phyflcian. 

•* CoNsmEXlMG the multitude of occafions which may 
provoke the Negroes to exercifc the powers of Obi againfi 
«ach other, and the adonilbing influence of this fuperflition 
upon their minds, we cannot but attribute a very conhder- 
able portion of the annual mortality among the Negroes of 
Jamaica to this &fcmating mifchief. 

The Obi is uhially^ compoied of a farrago of materials# 
moft of which arc enumerated in the Jamaica law bj, viz. 
** Blood, Others, parrots beaks, dogs teeth, alligators teeth, 

broken bottles, grave-dir^ rum, and egg-fbclls.,” 

« With, a view to illuflrate th® defcription wc hare givea 
•f this pradiice, and: its commoa effe&s, we have fubjoined a 
few examples out of^the very great number which have oc-^ 
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curred in Jamaica; not tiiat they-^re peculiar to that ifland 
cmly, for we believe fimilar examples may be found in other 
-Weft India -colonies. Per^ Labat, in his hiftory of Martinico, 
has mentioned fomc' which are very remarkable (ij, 

"It may feem extraordinary, that a praftice alledged to be 
fo frequent in Jaimica ihould not have received an earlier 
check from the legislature. The truth is, that the fkill of 
fome Negroes, in the art of pohbning, has been noticed ever 
fince the colonifts became much acquainted with them. Sloanc 
and Barham, who pradtifcd phyfick in Jamaica in the laft cen¬ 
tury, have mentioned particular inftances of it. The fccret 
and infidious manner in which this crime h generally perpe¬ 
trated, makes the legal proof of it extremely difficult. Sufpi- 
cions therefore have been frequent, but detedtions rare; theft 
murderers have Jbmetimes been brought to jufticc, but it is 
reafonablc to believe that a for greater number have efcaped 
with impunity. In regard to the other and more common 
tricks of Obit fuch as hanging up feathers, bottles, egg-ffiells, 
&c. &c. in order to intimidate Negroes of a thieviffi difpofi-. 
tion from plundering huts, hog-ftyes,, or provifion-grounds, 
•theft were laughed at by the White inhabitants as harmlefs 
ftratagems, contrived by the more lagacious, for deterring the 
more fimple and fuperftitious Blacks, and ftrving for much 
the fame purpoft as the fcarecrows which are in general ufefl 
among our Engliih farmers and gardeners. But in the year 
1760, when a very formidable infurreftion of the Koromantyn 
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BOOK .or Gold Coaft Negroes broke out in the parifli of. St. Mary, 
^ and fprcad through almoft every other , diftri^ of the idand, 
<ui old Koromantyn Negro* thtf chief inftigator and oracle 
of the infurgents in that .paridi* who had adminidered the 
Fetifli or Iblemn oath to the conipirators, and furniflied them 
with a magical preparation which wa« to render them in¬ 
vulnerable* was fortunately apprehended* convidted* and hung 
up with all his feathers and trumperies about him; and 
his execution ftrilck the infurgents with a general panick* from 
which they never afterwards recovered. The examinations 
which were taken at that period* firil opened the eyes of the 
publick to the very dangerous tendency of the Obeah praidlices, 
and gave birth to the law which was then cnaded for their 
fuppreflion and punifliment. -But neither the terror of this 
law* the ftri^ inveftigation which has ever lince been made 
after ihe profelTors of Q^* 4ior the many-examples of thofe 
who from time to time have been hanged or tranfported* 
have hitherto produced the dehred effedt. We conclude* there¬ 
fore* that either this fedt* like others in the world* has Hou* 
rilhed under perfecution; or that frefh fupplies are annually 
introduced from the African feminaries. 


The following is the paper referred to in the preceding accounts 

OBEAH PRACTICE. 

“We have the fellowing narratives from a planter in Ja¬ 
maica* a gentlemafi of the. ftridleft veracity* who is now in 
Xondon, and ready to atteft the truth of them. 

§ 


" Upon 
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** Upon returning to Jamaica in the year 1775* he found CHAP, 
tliat a great many of his Negroes had died during his abfence j HI. 
and that of fuch as remained alive, at leaft one-half tvere dcbi- ' 

litated, bloated, and in a very deplorable condition. The mor¬ 
tality continued after his arrival, and two or three were fre¬ 
quently buried in one day j others were taken ill, and began to 
decline under the fame fymptoms. Every means were tried by 
medicines, and the moft careful nurfing, to preferve the lives 
of the feeblcft j but in fpite of all his endeavours, this depo¬ 
pulation went on for above a twelvemonth longer, with more or 
lefs intermiflion, and without his being able to afcertain the 
real caufe, though the Obeab praStice was llrongly fufpedted, 
as well by himfclf, as by the doctor and 9ther White perfons 
upon the plantation, as it was known to have been very com¬ 
mon in that part of the ifland, and particularly among the Ne¬ 
groes of the Papaw or Pope country. Still he was unable to 
verify his fufpicions, becaufe the patients conftantly denied 
their having any thing to do with perfons of that order, or 
any knowledge of them. At length a Negrefs, who had beca 
ill for fome time, came one day and informed him, that feeling 
it was impoffible for her to live much longer, fhe thought 
herfelf bound in duty, before flie died, to impart a very great 
fecret, and acquaint him with the true caufe of her diforder, in 
hopes that the dilclofure might prove the means of Hopping 
that mifehief, which had already fwept away fuch a number of 
her fellow-flaves. She proceeded to fay, that her Hep-mother 
(a woman of the Popo country, above eighty, years old, but Hill 
hale and active) had put Obi upon •het\ as Hie had alfo done 
Vox,. II. O upon 
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BOOK Vpon thofe who had lately died ;• and that the old woman had 
IV. pra£tifed Obi' for as many years paft as fhe could remember. 

** The other Negroes of the plantation no fooner heard of 
this impeachmer.t, than they ran in a body to their mafter, and 
csonfirmed the truth of it, adding, that fhe had carried on this 
bulinefs ever fince her arrival from Africa, and was the terror 
of the whole neighbourhood—Upon this he repaired diredfly, 
with fix White fervants, to the old woman’s houfe,-and forcing 
open the door, obferved the whole infide of the roof (which 
was of thatch) and every crevice of the walls ftuck with the 
implements of her trade, confifting of rags, feathers, bones of 
oats, and a thoufar\d other articles. Examining further, a 
large earthen pot or jar, clofe covered, was found concealed 
under her bed.—It contained a prodigious quantity of round 
balls of earth or clay of various dimenfions, large and ftnall, 
whitened on the outfide, and varioufly compounded, fome with 
hair and rags, or feathers of all forts, and ftrongly boursd with 
twine; others blended with the upper fedtion of the fkulls of 
oats, or ftuck round with cats teeth and claws, or with human 
or dogs teeth, and fome glafs beads of different colours; there 
were alfo a great many egg-fhells filled with a vifeous or 
gummy fubftance, the qualities of which he negledted to 
examine, and many little bags ftufted with a variety of articles, 
the particulars of which cannot at this diftance of time be 
recollected. The houfe was inftantly pulled down, and with 
the whole of its contents committed to the flames, amidft the 
general acclamatioiis of all his other Negroes. In regard to 
the old woman, he declined bringing her to trial under the 
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law of the xfland, which would have puniihed her widi dbath j 
but, from a principle of humanity, delivered her into. Ac hands 
of a party of Spaniards, who (as (he was Aought not incapabk- 
of doing fome trifling kind of work) were very glad toiaccept 
and carry her with them to Cuba. From the moment of her 
departure, his Negroes feemed all to be animated with new 
fpirits, and the malady fpread no farther among them. The 
total of his loATcs in the courfe of about fifteen years preceding 
the difcovery, and imputable folely to the Oinuiilr pra 0 ice, h« 
eftimates at leaft, at one hundred Negroes. 


OBEAH TRIALS. 

** Having received fome further information upon this 
fubjeft from another Jamaica gentieman, who fat upon tiva 
trials, we beg leave to deliver the fame in his own words, as 
a fupplement to what we have already had Ae honour of 
fubmitting. 

** In the year 1760, Ac influence of Ac profeflbrs of the 
Oieai art was fuch, as to induce a great many of the Negro 
flaves in Jamaica to engage in Ac rcbelKon which happen^ 
in that year, and which gave rife to Ac law which was Acn 
made againft Ae pradtice of Obu 
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Assurance was given to thcfe deluded people, that they 
were to become invulnerable j and in ortkr- to render them fo, 
the Obeah~men furniflied them with a powder, with which they 
w'crc to rub themfelves. 

" In the firft engagement with the rebels, nine of them 
were killed, and many prifoners taken ; amongft the latter was 
one very intelligent fellow, who offered to dilclofc many im¬ 
portant matters, on condition that his life fhould be fpared; 
which was promifed. He then related the adlivc part which 
the Negroes, known among them by the name of Obeah-mertt 
had taken in propagating the infurredlion j one of whom was 
thereupon apprehended, tried (for rebellious confpiracy) con¬ 
victed, and fentenced to death. 

N, B. This was the Koromantyn Obeah-man alluded to 
in our firft paper. 

At the place of execution, he bid defiance to the execu¬ 
tioner, telling him, that “ It was not in the power of the 
White people to kill him.” And the Negroes (fpeCtators) 
were greatly perplexed when they faw him expire. Upon 
ether Obeah-meny who were apprehended at that time, various 
experiments were made with eleClrical machines and magic 
lanterns, but with very little effe<ft, except on one, who, after 
receiving fome very fevere fliocks, acknowledged that ** his 
mafter’s Obi exceeded his own.” 
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** The gentleman from whom we have this account, re¬ 
members having fat tisiice on trials of Obeah-men, who were 
both convidled of felling their Obeab preparationsy which had 
occafioned the death of the parties to whom they had been 
adminiftered; notwithftanding which, the lenity of their judges 
prevailed fo far, that they were only puniflied with tranfporta-* 
tion. To prove the faft, two witnefles were deemed neceffaiy, 
with corroborating circumftances.” 
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CHAP. IV. 


Means of obtaining Slaves in Africa.—Obfervations thereon.-^ 
ObjeSiions to a direSt and immediate abolition of the trade by the 
Britijh Nation only.•—'The probable confequences offuch a> mea- 
fure, both in Africa and the Weji Indies, cojifidered.'^DifprO’- 
portions of fexes in the number of Slaves annually exported 
from Africa.—Caufes thereof.—Mode of tranjporting Negroes 
to the Weji Indies, and regulations recently ejlablijhed by a£l 
of parliament,—^ffeSl of tbofe regulations. 


I T hath been obfervcd in a former chapter, that no certain 
and precife account is ealily to be obtained of the means 
by which the market for flaves is annually kept up and fup- 
ported in Africa. The feveral inftances that are given of 
flavery arifing from captivity in war, delinquency and debt, 
feem inadequate to fo regular and abundant a fupply. It is 
difficult to imagine that cafual contributions of this kind, can 
polfibJy furnifh an annual export of 74,000 (a). Having an 

\a) Befldes whieh great numbers are fupplied from the nations bordering on 
the rivers of Senegal and Gambia, for the emperor of Morocco and the ftates 
ofBarbacy. .Caravans .alio travel from thence acrofs the continent to Upper 
.Egypt with conSdcrable fupplies of Negroes, fome of which arefent afterwards 
.to Cooftantinople. A ;rery curious and interefting account of this traffick is 
given in the .Report the Lor<js of. the Privy Council. Great numbers ' of 
ilavcs are likewife.fent h-om Mozambique, and the ports on the eaftern coalt, to 
Perfia, Goa, and other parts of the £aft Indies Hence it has been calculated 
that A&ica is drained annually of notiefs than 150,000 of its natives. 

opportu- 
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opportunity, a few years ago, of confulting a very intelligent CHAP, 
pcrfon on this point, who had vlfited many parts of the coaft, IV. 
and appeared to be a man of veracity and catidour, I received 
from him, in writing, an anfwer, which I fliall prefcnt to my 
readers verbatim', artd fubj.oin fuch further information as I 
h.'ive been able to collect. The anfwer which I received, was 
given in the words following;—“ In all parts of the coaft, and 
I apprehend it to be the fame inland, the body of the people 
ace in a ftate of abfolute and unlimited flavety: their children 
are born -to no other inheritance, and are liable to be fold by 
their owners as they think proper. Moft partj of the coaft 
differ in their governments} fome are abfolute monarchies, 
while others draw near to an ariftocracy.. ^ In both, the autho¬ 
rity of the cl'ief or chiefs is unlimited, extending to life, and 
it is exercifed as often as criminab cafes require, unkfs death is 
commuted into flavery} in which cafe the offender, is fold, and 
if the lliipping will not buy the criminal, he is immediately 
put to death. Fathers of free condition have power to fell 
their children, but this power is but very feldom enforced. I 
never knew an inftance of it. but once, and then the father was 
lb execrated by his neighbours, for the a<ft of felling a Ion 
and daughter, that he Ihortly afterwards fell into a ilate of 
defpondency .and died. The family was of fome diftindlion, 
and the fon and daughter were bought by a friendly captain, 
who I know afterwards gave freedom to one or them, and, I 
believe he gave it -to both. I never knew another inftance of 
this kind, nor .do I believe there is one flave in a thou fund pro¬ 
cured in this way. Neither do I imagine that there are many 
procured by wars or mtelline broils. The truth is, the bulk 
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of the pcc^le arc born flaves to great men, reared as fuch, held 
as property, and as property fold. There aie indeed many 
circumftances by v/hich a free man may become a (lave; "fuch 
as being in debt, and not able to pay } and in fomp of fuch 
cafes, if the debt be large, not only the debtor, but his family 
likewife, become the flaves of his creditors, and may be fold'. 
Adultery is commonly punifhed in the fame manner i both the 
offending parties being fold, and the purchafo-money paid to 
the injured hufb^d. Obt, or pretended witchcraft (in which 
all the Negroes firmly believe, and it is generally accompanied 
with the crime of poifoning) is another, and a very common 
offence, for which flavery is adjudged the lawful punifliment; 
and it extends to all the family of the offender. There arc 
various other crimes which fubjedl the offender and his chil¬ 
dren to be fold; and it is more than probable, that if there 
were no buyers, the poor wretches would be murdered without 
mercy." 

Such is the account which I received, and it is confirmed 
by feveral of the witneffes that were examined by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, and by others that appeared before 
the Houfe of Commons; but it is contradidted in Ibme material 
circumflances by other gentlemen, whofe examinations were 
taken at the fame time, and to whole authority much refpedt 
is due. Mr. Penny alferts, that although three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of the Windward Coaft are flaves to the other 
fourth, yet that thefo local and domeflick flaves are never fold, 
unlefs for crimes. is of opinion that in no country, cither 
in the maritime diffridls or in the interior parts of Africa, are 

4 flaves 
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Saves bred for fale, but that moft of thoife which are diipofed 
of to the Europeans, are fold in confequence of delinquency, or 
captivity in war. The fame, or nearly the fame, account is 
given of the Fantyn nation by Mr. Norris; who obferves, that 
** a confiderable portion of the community are perfons born 
Saves, but that thefe have peculiar privileges, and enjoy many 
advantages, which the Saves of the neighbouring countries do 
not, and cannot be fold at the caprice of their mafters.” His 
opinion is, that the number of Saves furniSied in the Fantyn 
country (about 2ooo annually) is made up by delinquency and 

Under fuoh contradidlory information, at occurred to me, 
during my reSdencc in Jamaica, to examine many of the Ne¬ 
groes themfelvcs. I mean Negroes newly arrived from Africa j 
for from thofe who have reSded any length of time in the 
WeS: Indies, it is difficult to obtain, even to enquiries of an in¬ 
different nature, fuch anfwers as carry with them convidlion of 
their truth. It is feldom, for inftance, that any Guiney Negro 
will acknowledge that he was in a Hate of Savery in his 
native country. Obferving the refped: and prcheminence al¬ 
lowed to wealth and confequence among the Whites, and the 
privileges which attach to freedom in the Weft Indies, among 

(b) Several other witnefles (peak of the privileges which attach to domeftick* 
ilaves in Africa, but it is obfervable that many of thefe admit, and not one I be- 
heve denies, that the African mafter has the power of putting fuch {laves to 
death, with impuni^, whenever he thinks proper} and it will prefenUy be (hewn 
from the tefrimony of fome of the Negroes themfelves, that k is a miftake to iUp- 
pofe the mafrer cannot fell them at pleafure. 
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BOOK Aofo of his own colonr who are bom or rendered free, he is 
tempted, whether jhftly or not, to affert his claim to feme de- 
^ gree of confidcration from his paft, if not from his prefent con¬ 
dition i and it is a natural and oxcuiable propenfity. Conceiv¬ 
ing therefore that the truth might be bell obtained from Ne¬ 
groes recently imported,.! enquired of many young people, from 
differeat parts of Africa, concerning the circumfranees of their 
captivity and fale,. and, having reduced their information to 
writing, L interrogated many of them again on the {kmc fub- 
jed, after an interval of fevcral months. If the lame accomit 
precilely was given by the fame people a fccond time, I com¬ 
monly confidered it as grounded in truth. On other occalions, 
I have examined b.rothers and fillers apart. If their informa¬ 
tion agreed in minute particulars, I couM have no realbn to 
fufped them of falfehood. Of fivc-and-twenty young perlbns 
ef both faxes whom I thus interrogated, fifteen frankly declared 
lhat they were bom to llavery, and were either Ibid to pay the 
debts,, or barteted away to fupply the wants of their owners. 
Five were ieoffitly. kidnapped in die mterior country, and Ibid 
to Black merchants, who conveyed them from an immenfe 
dil^ae to the fea-coall„and ibid them tp the Ihip-mallers that 
brought them to Jamaica. The other five appeared to have. 
&X\cn vidims in fome of thofe petty wars which it is probable, 
rapacity and revenge reciprocally inlligate throughout the 
whole Gootinent of AfricaOn fuch occafions, the young 

and 

ft) Fetfaapa tlie rsvder will not be Aipea^ to be preiented widi a few of 
tufe exunimtioas, as thcywerc tdtcn down at die time, and without any view 
mpublkation.- 
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«nd the able arc carried into captivity by the viifton, and the CHAP, 
aged and infirm commonly murdered on the fpot. thefc IV*- 

means, 


Adam (* Congo) a boy an I guefe about feorteen, his country name Sum, 
came from a vaft diftance inland, was waylnd and ftole, in Ae paA about three 
miles from his own village, by one of his countrymen. It was early in the 
morning, and the man hid him all day in the woods, and marched him in the 
night. He was conduced in Ats manner for a month, and Aen (bid to anoAct 
Black man for a gun, fome powder and Aot, and a <)uan|ity of fak. He vni 
ibid a fecond time for a keg of brandy. His laft>meationed purchafer bought 
feveral oAer boys in Ae fame manner, and when he had colieAed twenty, fent 
them down to Ae fea-coaft, where Aey were fold to a c^tain of a (hip. He 
relates further, that his father, Scindia ^uanU-, was a chief or captain under tho 
king, and a great warrior, and had taken many pec^le, whom he fedd as (laves. 

^atv and ^amitta (brothers) from Ae Gold Coaft^ one of Aem, as I guefs, 
about twenty years old, Ae oAer eig^iteen, were born daves to a oiaa named 
BanafeUt who had a great many other (laves, and (bid thefe two to Ae captain 
Aat brought them to Jamaica. On being aiked for what caufe their mafter (bid 
Aem, Aey fuppofed the queftkm implied a charge agauaft Aem of mHcondudt^ 
and one of Aem replied wiA great quteknefi, Aat they were not Ae only Haves 
Aat were fold in Gutney wiAout having been guilty of any crime: Adr mafter, 
Aey faid, owed money, and ftdd Aem to pay his debts. 

Afiba^ a Gold Craft girl, aged Aout (ifteen, was a (lave to a man nxmel 
Quamina Yau. Her mafter fold her and two oAm to Ae fame captain^ for a 
quantity of linen and oAer goods. 

Yamoufoy a Chamba youth, about fixteen, was a Have to a peifon named Sn^ 
hadou ; who fold him, togcAer wiA a cow, for a gui^ a quantt^ cS other goods, 
and fome brandy. 

Oliver^ from Affumut-^% country name Sang--a young man, as I guefi, about 
twenty-two or twenty-Aree years of age. His foAer was a free man, a carpenter 
^lived in a village far foom the fet. The village was attacked by a party of 
Fantees, who came in Ae nig^t, and fet fire to the houfA, and killed moft of Af 
inhabitants wiA guns and cutlafies—pardculkrly Ae old. The young people 
A^ todc piifoners, and afterwards fold him and -two oAer% .for a.ptecc of gold 

j» 2 called 
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BOOK means, and the commutation of death into flavery for crimes 
IV;. real and^pretended, are the nations of Europe fuppliedj and it 
' cannot furely be a queftion, amongft a humane and enlightened 

people, concerning the injuftice of a traffick thus fupported. 
To attempt its defence in all cafes, were to olFer an infult to the 
common fenfe of mankind, and an outrage on the bed: feelings 
of our nature. Yet a good mind may honeftly derive fome 
degree of confolation, in confideriag that all fiich of the wretch¬ 
ed victims as were flaves in Africa, are, by being ibid. to the 
Whites, remov;ed to a fituation infinitely more defirable, even 
in its worft ftatCj than that of the beft and moil favoured flaves 
in their native country. It is, on all hands, admitted that the 
condition of thofe poor people, under their own governments, 

. is the moft deplorable that we can conceive a human creature 
to be fubjedl.to. They have no fccurity for property, nor pro- 
te<n;ion for their perfons } they exift at the will and caprice of 


calledto a Black merchant, who carried them to the Fantee country.—H« 
was afterwards fold or transferred over to fix different Black purchafersj the laft 
•f whom carried him down to the fea-coaft, and fold him on board a fhip.—WaS; 
much frightened at the fight of White men, and thought he was to be eaten. 

EJiher relates that Ihe was born in the Ebo country, about one day’s journey, 
from the fea-coaft, where her grandmother lived, to whom fhe was fent on a 
vifit by her father. While there, the village was attacked by a body of Ne¬ 
groes ((he knows .not of what country, nor on what account j on whole approach 
fhe and all the women were lent into the woods, where a party of the enemy 
fiaund them, and carried away all fuch as were able to travel. The old, and 
thofe who were averie to remove, were put to death j her grandmother among, 
the reft. The third day (he was fold to the White people. She has many marks 
about the cheft, which ^jlp appeals to as a proof of free birth, and afterts that her 
l»thcr had a platUktihn o/corn, yams, and tobacco, and pofTefted many (laves. ’ 

a mafter. 
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a mafter, who is not amenable to any law for his ill treatment 
of them, and who may daughter them at his pleafure. He has 
in truth but very little intereft in their prcfervation, having no 
means of employing them in profitable labour, and when pro- 
vifions are fcarce, he has even a fixong inducement to dcftroy 
them. 

The chief objection to the flave trade arifes from the great 
encouragement which, I fear, it unavoidably Ijolds forth to adls 
of violence, oppreffion, and fraud, among the natives towards 
each other. Without doubt, this is the ftrong part of the pe¬ 
titioners cafe } and I admit it to be fo, with that franknefs 
which I truft no honefl Weft Indian will condemn. At the 
fame time it deferves very ferious confi( 3 eration, whether a 
dire<ft and immediate diicon tin y§nce of the trade by the Britiili 
nation only (the other nations of Europe continuing to pur- 
chafe as ufual) would afford a remedy to thofe miferies, the 
exiftence of which every enlightened mind cannot but admit, 
and every good mind muft deplore; or rather, whether a 
partial and fudden abolition (fo inveterate is the evil) would 
not aggravate tliem in a high degree. 

In confidering this queftion, we muft have in view not only 
the circumllances attending the Slave Trade on the Coaft, but 
alfo the fituation of the enilaved Negroes already in the Sugv 
Colonies. On the.firft head, it is to be enquired whether, 
fuppofing Great Britain fhould abandon her fhare in this com¬ 
merce, a lefs number of flaves would in confequence thereof 
be brought down for fale in Africa ? Admiral Edwards, who 
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fcrvcd on the ftation, and was on fliorc feven months at m 
time, is decidedly of opinion that, fo long- as other nations 
continue to purchafe, the number would not be-dirainiflicii 
in the leaft (</) j and a little refleftion may perhaps dbnvince 
us that his opinion is founded in rcafon, and the nature of 
the cafe. Among the commercial nations of Europe, it is 
true that, in moft cafes of purchafe and barter, the demand 
and the fupply grow up together, and continue to regulate 
and fupport each other: but thefe are the arrangements of 
wcll-infonncd and civilized men. In Africa, it is appre¬ 
hended the flave merchants poflefs na ideas of this kind, 
neither does the nature of their trafBck allow of fuch regula¬ 
tions. When two African Rates arc at war with each other, 
the aim of each undoubtedl}! is to deftroy as many enemies, 
or feize on as great a numbil of captives, as poflible. Of 
thefe laft unfortunate vid:ims, all fuch as arc able to travel, 
ire commonly fent down to the coafr; for falc, the reft arc 
mai&cred on the fpot, and the fame fate attends thofe unhappy 
wretches who, being fent down, arc found unfaleable. The 
prices indeed on the coaft have been known to vary as the 
market is more or Icfs plentifully fupplied; but, fo long as (hips 
from Europe create a market, whether the prices be high or 
low, it can hardly be doubted, that wars will be as frequent 
as ever, and that the fame ads of opprelEon, violence and fraud, 
which are frid to be committed by princes on their fubjeds, and 
by individuals on each odier, for the purpofc of procuring Haves 
for fale, will exifr^. ^ ufual, widiout regulation or refrraint. 


id) See ids evHkasoela die Repots of die Coaunittee of Privy Council, 1789. 
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Behold then an excefs of 38,000 of thefe miferable people 
fA= prefcnt annual export in Britifh ftiipping) thrown upon 
the market, and it is furely more than probable that one or 
the oth#r of thefe confequences will follow: Either the French, 
tile Dutch, and the other maritime nations of Europe, uy 
feizing on what we furrendcr, will encreafc their trade in pro¬ 
portion to the cncreafed fupply (e), or, having the choice and 
refufal of 38,000 more than they have at prefcnt, will become 
more difficult to pleafe } confining their purchafes to fuch only 
as are called prime flaves. Thus the old, and the very young, 
the fickly and the feeble, will be fcornfully ■reje( 5 led; and 
perhaps twenty poor wretches be confidered as unfaleable then, 
and facrificed accordingly, to me that is fo.coniidcred and (acri. 
ficed now^ 

That this latter fuppofition is not a mere fpeculative con¬ 
tingency, is abundantly proved by many refpecSlable witnefl.es, 
whofe examinations were taken by the committee of the privy 
council:—Being aiked concerning the difpolal of fuch flaves 
as are rejected by the European traders, either beeaufe their 
cargoes are already aflbrted, or bccaufc th« miferable vidtims 
are confidered as too old or too feeble for labour,- it was given 
in evidence, as a fadl too notorious to be controverted, that 
they are very frequently, if not generally, purto death.. The 

(f) Admiral Edwards being alked. Whether, if Great Britaiirwere to relin- 
i{ui(h the trade in flaves, the number fold to Europeans would, in his o{»nion, be 
Biuch diminiihed ? replied, Mofl: ccrtwnljr it would not be diminifhed. The 
Ereuch and Dutch would immediately get poil^on of this trade. 

llavr 
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flavc merchant, not having the means of maintaining his cap¬ 
tives for any length of time, makes no fcruple to avow thatch 
is his intention to deftroy them, provided they are not fold by 
a certain day; and the work of deaths on fuch occafions, is 
fometimes performed in fight of our {hipping. Shocking as 
this account may feem, it is verified by undifputed teftimony; 
and to fuppofe that a difcontinuance of the trade by one nation 
only, will put an end to this enormity, is to fuppofe that the 
African flaveholder will become more merciful, as his flaves are 
rendered of lefs value; a conclufion which I am afraid expe¬ 
rience will not warrant (f). 

The effedl which a partial abolition would probably have 
in our fugar iflands is now to be confidered ; and here it mull, 

(f) Mr. Newton (an evidence in fupport of the application to parliament for an 
aliolition of the trade) admits that fome of the flaves, that have been rcjedled by 
the Europeans, have been knocked on the head with the paddles of the boat that 
hroa^t them, and thrown overboard. On the Gold Goaft, Mr. Miles fuppofed 
they are moftly referved for the purpofe of being (aCrificed at the burial of great 
men. One inftance of this came within his own knowledge.——Mr. Wcuves 
knew an inftance of a woman being deftroyed, who was accufed of witchcraft, and 
could not be fold. In order to fave her life, he oft’ered to give an anker of brandy 
for her; but her head was cut ofi^before his meflenger arrived. Other inftances, 
fimilar to this,are related by Mr. Mathews and Mr. Gandy. Sir George Young 
laved the life of a beautiful boy, about five years old, at Sierra Leone. The child 
being too young to be an objedl of trade, would have been thrown into the river 
by the perfon that had him to fell, but Sir George, to fave his life, ofiered a quarter 
calk of Madeira wine for him, which was accepted—he brought him to England, 
and made a prefent of him to the Marquis of Lanfdown.—Admiral Edwards, 
Mr. Penny, Mr. Dalz^ Mr. Andprfon, and others, concur in the fame account 
•f the dilpolal of fuch as uc reje&ed by the Europeans. 

Report of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, 1789, Psirt ift. 
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In the firft place, be obferved, that it feems not to be known, CHAP, 
or is not adverted to, in England, that the fugar eftates are IV. 
not only very much underftocked in general, but that there is ^ 

fcarcc one of them, for reafons that will prelcntly be fecn, 
that pofleffes a fufiicicnt number of Negro women, in propor¬ 
tion to the men. Of courfe there being fewer pairs, there 
are fewer children born. Thus fimated, there muft necefla- 
rily happen a decreafe on the whole nu^aber of the flaves, even 
under the mildell treatment, and enjoying the greatelT: plenty 
of wholcfbme provifions.—Secondly, it mull be remembered, 
that moft of the fugar eftates, having been fettled on credit, 
are burthened with heavy incumbrances to perfons in Great 
Britain. Many planters are under covenants to confign thither 
annually, certain fpecifick quantities of fugar and rum. The 
effedl therefore of a diredl and unqualified abolition would be 
this, that while the few perfons who have money at command, 
would be waiting, and perhaps contriving, opportunities to 
ftock their plantations with the (laves of their diftreffed and 
haralTed neighbours, the great majority of planters would find 
themfelves in a moil cruel and uncomfortable fituation j their 
eflates already weak-handed, deprived of the poflibility of fel¬ 
ling their lands, and no means in their power of augmenting 
their (lock of labourers by purchale; their creditors, at the 
fame time, clamorous and importunate for produce, which can 
only be obtained by great exertions of labour: in fuch cir.- 
cumftances what are they to do ? I cannot better illuftrate this 
part of my fubjedl, than by the cafe of the^ Dutch planters of 
Eflequebo and Demerary: by an impolitic interdidlion of fo¬ 
reign (lave (hips into thofe provinces, they have, for fome 
VoL. II. time 
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BOOK time paft, felt all the elFedts of a virtual abolition j and here 
IV. follows the account which they give of their fituation, tran- 
feribed from a late memorial to the States General:—“ It is 
impoflible (fay the petitioners) to inform your High Mighti- 
neffes of the i-eal annual diminution of our Haves, but it is 
generally calculated at five in the hundred, or a twentieth part. 
This is little felt the firft year; nineteen remaining Negroes 
hardly perceive that they do the work which the preceding 
year employed twenty. But the fecond year the fame work 
falls to die ihare of eighteen, and, if another year pafles with¬ 
out an augmentation by purchafe, feventeen mull: do the work 
firft allotted to twenty. This muft give rife to difeontent, 
defertion, and revolt} or, if the Negroes put up patiently with 
this furcharge of labour, illnefs and an earlier death muft be 
the confequence. Or, laftly, if the planters feck to avoid all 
thefe inconveniences, they muft gradually contrad the limits 
of their plantations, and of courfe diminilh their produce.”— 
Thus immediate intereft in all cafes, and urgent diftrefs in 
many, are oppofed to the principles of juftice and the didates 
of humanity! fgj 

(g) The prefent annual decreafe of the Negroes in the Britilh Weft Indies is 
eftimated at two and a half per cent, on the whole number; but if the fame quan« 
tity of labour which they now perform, {hall continue to be cxadled from them as 
their numbers diminifh, it cannot be doubted that the lofe will be greater every 
year, and augment with accelerated rapidity. The fugar eftates will, undoubtedly, 
fufFer moft, and it is no diiHcult matter to calculate in what time they will be en¬ 
tirely difmantlcd. In Jamaica, the number employed in that line of culture in 
17S9 was 128,728, alljff whom, without frelh fupplies from Africa, would pro¬ 
bably be cxtindl in Icfs than thirty years. 
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What I have thus deliberately written, is not, if I know CHAP, 
my own heart, the language of felfilhnefs or party. I confefs 
that, refledling on the means by which flaves are very fre- 
quently obtained in Africa, and the deftruftion that formerly 
attended the mode of tranfporting them to the Weft Indies, I 
was at one time of opinion it became this great and renowned 
nation, inftead of regulating her condudt by that of other ftates, 
to fet a laudable example to t&emf by an immediate and unqua¬ 
lified fuppreflion of this reprobated commerce j and I fliould 
ftiU maintain and avow the fame fentiments, were I not, on 
fuller enquiry And better information, led to fulpedl that the 
means propofeaare not adequate to the end* I fear that a diredt 
and hidden abolition, by one nation alone, will not ferve the 
purpofes of humanity in Africa j and I am Yuliy convinced that 
fuch a meafure will tend to aggravate, in a very high degree, 
the miferies of a great majority of the Negroes already in die 
Weft Indies; whofe decreafing population is at prefent un¬ 
avoidable; and who, therefore, unlefs recruited by fupplies 
from Africa, muft find their labours augment, as their numbers 
diminifti. 

A queftion too arifes in this place, the difeuflion of which 
might probably render all further debate on the fubjed of abo¬ 
lition fuperfluous. It extends to nothing lefs than the pradlt^ 
cability of the meafure. Whether it be poflible for any natioji 
in Europe, fingly confidered, to prevent its fubjeds from pro¬ 
curing flaves in Africa, fo long as Africa flmll continue to fell, 
is* a point on which I have many dpubts; but none concerning 
the polfibility of conveying the flaves fo purchafed into every 

0^2 ifland 
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BOOK ifland of the Weft Indies, in fpke of the maritime force of 
IV, all Europe. No man who is acquainted, with the extent of 
■ uninhabited coaft in the larger of thofe iilands the facility 

of landing in every part of them;—the prevailing winds, and 
the numerous creeks and harbours in all the neighbouring do¬ 
minions of foreign powers (fo conveniently fituated for contra¬ 
band traffick) can hefitate a moment to pronounce, that an 
attempt to prevent the introdu(ftion of flaves into our Weft 
Indian colonies, would be like that of chaining the winds, or 
giving laws to the ocean (h)\ 

The next objedt to which it was propoiSB to diredl our 
enquiries, is the mode of conveying flaves from Africa to the 
Weft Indies, and their mortality in the voyage; conftituting 
the fecond ground on which moft of the petitioners to par¬ 
liament for an abolition of the trade, have refted their appli¬ 
cation. But before I proceed to confider this part of my 
fubjedl, it may not be improper to offer a few obfervations 
concerning the great difproportion of fexes in the purchafes 

{h) It was faid (with what truth I know not) that befides confifeation of fhip 
and cargo, it was meant to confidcr the clandeftine importation of flaves into our 
colonies as a felonious a£t, and to puniQi it capitally. The Spaniards treat many 
fpccies of fmuggling in this manner, and in no part of the world is the contraband 
traffick fo prevalent as in the Spaaifh dominions. It is a curious qucflion, in 
what manner a cargo of flaves, feized as contraband, would be difpofed of? To 
declare a fet of poor hclplefs lavages/rw, and turn them loofe in a ftrange country, 
without food or clothing, would hardly be thought of, and to fend them back to 
Africa, befides the exncnce and length of the voyage, would be to confign them 
over to certain deftru^ion. This, difficulty feems to have been altogether over¬ 
looked, during the difeuffion of the flave bufineis in parliament. 

tlut 
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that are made on the coaft j it being a well-known faft, that c H A P. 
of the vaft numbers of flaves annually exported from Africa, IV. 
about one-third only are females. This circumftance has been 
tortured into a charge of criminal negledl and improvident avarice 
againft the planters of the Weft Indies, who are fuppofed from 
thence to have no wifh of making their flaves even as happy 
as their fituation will admit, or of keeping up their numbers 
by natural increafe. How far thefe charges are founded, let 
the following teftimony of a very competent witnefs deter¬ 
mine The difproportion in the number of male and 
female flaves exported from Africa (fays Mr. Barnes (i) ) ap¬ 
pears to me to be imputable to the three following caufes: 

Firft, to the practice of polygamy which prevails throughout 
Africa. Secondly, to fome of the very caufes of flavery itlelf; 
men are more apt to commit civil offences than women, and 
in all fuch cafes, where males and females are involved in the 
fame calamity, the firft caufe ftill has its operation: the young 
females are kept for wives, and the males are fold for flaves. 

Thirdly, to the circumftance that females become unfit for 
the flave-market at a much earlier period than the males. A 
woman, through child-bearing, may appear a very exception¬ 
able flave at twenty-two, or twenty-three years of age, whereas 
a healthy well-made man will not be objedled to at four or 
five-and-thirty; confequently, if an equal number of males 
and females of like ages were offered for fale, a much greater 
proportion of the females would be rejedted on that account 
only. With regard to the queftion. Whether the European 

• 

(i) Report of the Committee of Coaacil 1789. 
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BOOK traders prefer parchafing males rather than females ? I have to 
obferve, that though it is impoffiblc to condud: the bufinefs, 
either of a houfe or of a plantation, without a number of 
females, yet as the nature of the flave-fervice in the Weft 
Indies (being chiefly field labour) requires, for the immediate 
intcreft of the planter, a greater number of males, the Euro¬ 
pean trader would of courfe wiih to purchafe his aflbrtment 
according to the proportion wanted ; but the fadt is, has not 
an option in the cafe for the reafons already mentioned; fo that 
in moft parts of Africa it is with great difficulty he can get as 
many faleable females as will form any tolerable afTortment." 
The application of thefe remarks will hereafter be fcen.—I 
now return to the manner of tranfporting the flares thus pur- 
chafed, from Africa to the Weft Indies. 

It is difficult, I think, to affign any probable reafon or mo¬ 
tive why the treatment of thefe poor people at iea fliould be 
otherwife than as humane and indulgent as the fafety of the 
crew will admit. Many fliocking inflances were however ad¬ 
duced, in the evidence delivered to the committee of privy 
council, of moft outrageous and wanton barbarity and cruelty 
cxercifed towards them in different (hips } but, as the witnefles 
that were brought forward to eftablilh thofe charges were not 
the moft refpedlable in point of charadter j and in fome cafes 
v/ere proved to have -fuits at law with the captains againft 
whom they gave evidence, I fliall colledt my account from 
Icfs difputable authority. 
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It is admitted on all hands that the men-flaves are fecured 
in irons when they firft come on board} but Sir George 
Young, a captain in the royal navy, who appears to be well 
acquainted with the trade in all its branches, is of opinion, 
that this is not pra<5tifed more than neceffity requires. The 
mode is, by faftening every two men together, the right 
ancle of one being locked, by means of a fmall iron fetter, 
to the left of the other j and if marks of a turbulent difpofi- 
tion appear, an additional fetter is put on tjieir wrifts. On 
the paflage, when danger is no longer apprehended, thefe 
irons are commonly taken off j and women and young people 
are exempt from them from the beginning (k)» They are 
lodged between decks, on clean boards, the men and women 
being feparated from each other by bulk-heads; and frefh 
air is admitted by means of windfalls or ventilators. Cover¬ 
ing of any kind, as well from the warmth of the climate as 
from the conftant pradlice of going naked, would be infup- 
portable to them. Every morning, if the weather permits, 
they are brought upon deck, and allowed to continue there 
until the evening. Their apartments. In the mean time, arc 
wallied, feraped, fumigated, and fprinkled with vinegar. The 
firft attention paid to them in the morning is to fupply 
them with water to waih their hands and faces, after which 
they are provided with their morning meal: this, accord - 
ing to the country from whence they come, conlifts either 

(^) The bulk of the cargo is generally young pcojile from fixteen years of 
age^to thirty.—The loweft fizc four feet. 
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BOOK of Indian corn, -or of rice or yams. Before noon they are 
conftantly and regularly made to bathe in fait-water, and 
nothing can be more agreeable and refrclhing. Their dinner 
is varied, confifting fometimes of food to which they have 
been accuftomed in Africa, as yams and Indian corn, &c. and 
at other times of provUions brought from Europe, as dried 
beans and peafc, wheat, flieUed barley, and bifeuit; all thefe 
are boiled foft in fteam, and mixed up with a fauce made 
of meat, with or palm-oil j this laft is a conftant and 
deiirable article in their cookery. At each meal they arc 
allowed as much as they can eat, and have likewife a fuffi- 
ciency of frefli water j unlefs when, from an uncommon long 
voyage, tlie prefervation of the fliip compels the captain to 
put them to a fliort allowance. Drams alfo are given them 
when the weather is cold or wet j and pipes and tobacco 
whenever they defire them. ‘ In the intervals between their 
meals, they are encouraged to divert themfelves with mufick 
and dancing j for which purpofe fuch rude and uncouth inftru- 
ments as are ufed in Africa, are colletled before their depar¬ 
ture } and they are alfo permitted to amufe themfelves with 
games of chance, for which they are likewife furnifhed with 
implements of African invention. In ficknefs, the invalids are 
immediately removed to the captain’s cabin, or to an hofpital 
built near the forecadle j and treated witli all the. care, both 
in regard to medicine and food, that circumftances will admit; 
and when, fortunately for the Negroes, the Ihip touches at 
nny place in her voyage, as frequently happens, every refreih- 
ment that the ^untry affords, as cocoa-nuts, oranges, limes, 
9 and 
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and other fruits, with vegetables of all forts, -are dillributed 
among them j and refrethmeats of the fame kind are freely al¬ 
lowed them at the plaOe of their deftinatfon, between the days- 
of arrival and l^e. 

From this account, which is confirmed by the teftimony 
of a great number of refpedlable men, many of whom were 
wholly difintercfted in the queftion, and could therefore have 
no motive to violate or fupprefs the truth, it •may be fuppofed 
that every fcheme which can eaiily be devifed to prefervc 
the Negroes in health, cleanlinels, and cheerfulnefs, is adopted 
in the vo3rage. So dreadful, notwithftanding, has been the 
mortality in fcveral fiiips, wherein the^ precautions were 
ufed, as to evince, beyond all contradid;ion, that there was 
fomething in thole infiances intrinfically wrong ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the milchief has been afcribed to its proper 
caufe, namely, the criminal rapacioufnefs of many of the 
ftiip-mafters in purchafing more Negroes than their accx)m- 
modations were calculated to convey. It appeared in evi¬ 
dence before the Houfe of Commons, that a Ihip of 240 
tons would frequently be crowded with no lefs than 520 
flaves i which was not allowing ten inches of rsom to each 
individual. The confequence of this inexcuiable avarice, 
was oftentimes a lofs of 15 fer cent, in the voyage, and 4 t 
fer cent, more in the harbours of the Weft Indies, previous 
to the fale, from difcafes contradled at fea -a deftru<ftion of 
the human fpecies on which it is impoilible to reflect without 
indignation and horror I 
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BOOK To the ievecal arguments, howevcfr which ^ve h^ rai^ 
IV. on the ground of theie abi^, in fupport of the icheme of 
abolition, a very flvort anjfwer may be given;--Adniit all the 
miferies and deftrud:ive wretchedncfs which have been placed 
to this account to have exHled in full force, and it will ftill re¬ 
main to be enquired whether meafures of leTs powerful ope¬ 
ration than a total fuppreffion of the trade, will not obviate in, 
future the evils complained ofj becaufe, if regulations alone 
are fufficient for < that purpofe, abolition cannot be necedary. 
Regulations have accordingly been framed and inforced under 
the authority of the Britifh parliament, of which the certain 
cffedl ought furely to be known, before the evils they arc 
meant to redrefs are pronounced irremediable. By an &Gt 
of the 8 th year of his prefent Majefty (hnce renewed and 
amended) the flave ihips are reflridled to the conveyance 
of five fiaves to every three tons j and even this proportion is 
allowed only as far as .201 tons. For every additional ton 
they are limited to one additional {iave(/). To thefe im¬ 
portant precautions for fecuring to the Negroes a fuffickney 
of room, is •added the neceflary provifion of a regularly- 
qualified furgeon; to whom, as well as to the fhip-mafter, 
very liberal encouragement is given, to induce both of them 
to exert every provident endeavour in preferving their unfor¬ 
tunate captives in health and fpirits^ the fum of one hun- 

{!) It is alib provided, ^at .vefTeis not exceeding aoj tons Ibatl not carry of 
male ilaves (exceeding four feet four inches, in height) more than one for each 
Ion, and veflcls of lalfcr fizc more than ‘three fuch ma}t$ for every five tom. 
This regulation feems intended as* an encouragement to the ekport of a greater 
proporiion of females. 
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dred pounds being allowed to the mafter, and to the CHAP, 
lurgeon, if the lefs on the voyage amounts to no more than IV. 
two in the hundred, and half thofe fums if the lefs dudl not *' 
exceed three in the hundreds 

Of the full effcS which this fyftem of reftri<ftion and en¬ 
couragement hath hitherto produced in all the Britifb co¬ 
lonies, I am not informed; but judging by returns which I 
have obtained from one of the prindpal marts in the Weft 
Indies, it would leem to have been ibund> in a vety eminent 
degree, advantageous and falutary. At the port of Montego- 
Bay, in Jamaica, the Negroes imported between the i8th day 
of November 1789 and the 15lh July, 1791, were 9,993, 
in 38 fliips; the mortality at fea, exclulive of the lofs of 54. 

Negroes in a mutiny on the coaft, was 746, which is fome- 
what under feven per centl on the whole number of flaves. 

This, though much left, I believe, than the average lofs 
which commonly happened before the regulating law took 
place, is, I admit, fufficiently great; and, had it prevailed in 
any degree equally on the feveral fhips concerned, might, per¬ 
haps, have been confidered as a fair eftimate of the general 
mortality confcquent on the trade, notwithftanding the pre¬ 
cautions and provifions of the regulating a<ft. But on examin¬ 
ing the lift, I find that eight of the 38 fhips, were entitled 
to, and a« 3 :ually received, the full premium j two others re¬ 
ceived the half premium j and one other (a fehooner that 
failed from Jamaica to the coaft before the a<ft: took place) 
returned without the lofs of a fitfgle Negro. Of the 746 
deaths, no lefs than 328 occurred in four fhips only, all of 
which, with five other veflcls,. comprehending the whole 

R 2 number 
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S 0 0 K. number of ihips in which three-fifths of the mortality^ oc- 
cured, came frean the fame part of thc.coaft, the Bight qf 
.Benin; a circuinf^ce that.giv^ room to coqclude (as un¬ 
doubtedly was the fa< 5 l) that the Negroes from that part of 
the country brought difeafe and contagion with them from 
.riie land ; ^ .epycmic, fever and ,fiux generally prevailing on 
the'low iftar&y Ihores of the Bonny rivers, during the au- 
.tumn 4 .inon^s» proves even more dcftruc- 

tive. on -^ore .than, foa. 

PiRHAlps the trueft criterion by which to,.eftimatc the be- 
'neficial-cffogt ofthc regulating law, is the comparatively trifling 
.lofs that no^ occur* in Ae ^rbours of the Weft Indies before 
.sthe Guiney . Blips open thch fales. Tliis mortality, which was 
formerly eftimated at 41 />rr, ceni. and was manifeftly the 
confequence of ficknefs or improper treatment in the voyage, 
is now happily mitigated in fo great a degree, that out of the 
.whole number of 9,993 flaves imported into Montego-Bay as 
before ftated, the lofs between the days of arrival and fale, 
was no more than 69, or not quite i per cent. Enough there¬ 
fore hath been effected to demonftrate, that it.is by no means 
impoffible, nor indeed a very difficult matter, .to render, the con¬ 
veyance of Negroes from Africa to the Weft Indies, as little 
prejudicial to their healths, as the tranfportation of any. other 
•body of people acroft the ocean in. any part of the world. Few 
voyages were more deftruftive to the feamcn than that of Lord 
, Anfon, and none jefs lb than thofe of Captain Cook; an incon- 
^teftable proof that ^ moatality»f|hich has. commonly pccurred 

at 
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at fea, has at all times arifeii from ill-conftruded ihips, and 
negledt, or improper management on board. 

Concerning the Weft India Planters, as they are entirely 
innocent and ignorant of the manner in which the Slave Trade 
is conducted (having no odier concern therein than becoming 
purchafers of what Britiih adts of parliament have made ob¬ 
jects of fale) fo it is equally confonant to their intcreft and 
their wilhes, that effedlual means Ihould be purfued for pre- 
fervlng the health of the Negroes, by fecuring to them proper 
and reafonable accommodation on the paflage. The alTembly 
of Jamaica, inftead of remonftrating againft that augmentation 
in the price of flaves, which they muft have forefeen that the 
adt of the Britiih parliament would neceflarily create, with the 
liberality of dignified minds applauded the principle of the 
meafure, declaring it to be founded in neceffity, juftice, and 
humanity, and exprelTed their opinion that the wifdom and au¬ 
thority of Parliament might be beneficially exerted in further 
regulations of the African commerce, particularly in prevent¬ 
ing the detention of fliips on the coaft; in prohibiting the 
purchafe of flaves who fliould appear to have been kidnapped 
in compelling the flave-fliips to tranlport an equal number of 
both fexes, and to provide ventilators and a fufficient quantity 
of provifions, efpecially water: fuch a recommendation it 
might be fuppofed would engage immediate attention, not only 
as coming from men who are certainly the beft judges of its 
propriety and necefllty, but alfo becaufe the means of enforcing 
fnoll of the regulations which they recommend are pradlicable 
and apparent. 
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book Having thu8> I prefume, fufficicntly treated of the meant 
IV. by which ilavcs are procured for fale in Africa and the regu- 
lations that have been eftabliflied by the Britifli parliament for 
their better conveyance to the Sugar Iflands, I fliall proceed, ia 
the next chapter, to a detail of their general treatment and fitua- 
tion there, immediately on and after their arrival, and diftribu* 
tion among the planters. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Arrival andfaile in the JVe^ Indies.'-^Negroes newly furch^ei^ 
hem difpojed ^ and empkyed.-^Detail g/" the management of 
Negroes on a fugar plantation,-—Mode of maintaining tbem,-—^ 
Houfes, clothings and medical care, — Abufes,—jLate regulations 
for their proteSlion and fecurity,—Caufes f their annual de- 
ereafe,—Polygamyt &c,—Slavery in its mildfi form unfriendly 
•to population,—dreneral obfervations.—Propofalsfor the further 
meliorating the condition of the Slaves, with which the fubjeA 
roncludes, 

T he arrival of a Guiney fliip in the Weft Indies is an- 
iK)unced by publick advertifement, ipecifying the number 
■of Negroes imported, the country from whence, and day of falc. 
It was the pradtice until of late, to open the fale on fliip-board, 
the males being arranged in one part of the (hip, and the fe¬ 
males in another: but, as vilitors of all deferiptions were ad- 
tnitted without hefitalion or enquiry, it frequently happened, 
when (iave-fliips were fcarce, that fuch crowds of people went 
on board, and began fo difgraceful a fcramble, as to terrify the 
pour ignorant Africans with the notion that they were feized 
on by a herd of cannibals, and fpeedily to be devoured. The 
■'Aildom of the legiflature of Jamaica has corredled this cnor,- 
rnity in that ifhind, by enadting that the fales lhall be con- 
vUidted on ihoic, and that care fliall be taken not to feparate 
diiFer cni ■ ' \chcsoi the fame family. I am afraid it hath been 
foun 1 . t, in all cafes, to enforce this latter regulation) 

but 
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BOOK but it is iifual with moft planters, I believe, to enquire of the 
IV. Negroes themfelves, by means of an interpreter, whether they 
^ have relations on board, and to purchafe families together i or; 

by exchanging with other buyers, to prevent, if poffible, that 
cruel feparation between parents and children, and brothers and 
fifters, which muft fometimes, I doubt, unavoidably take place, 
r never knew an inftance where fuch purchafe or accommoda- 
tron was knowingly declined or refufed {a), 

r. 

Although there is fomething extremely fhocking to a 
hiunanc and cultivated mind, in the idea of beholding a nume¬ 
rous body of our unfortunate fellow-creatures, in captivity and 
exile, expofed naked to publick view, and fold like a herd of 
catde, yet I could never perceive (except in the cafes that have 
been mentioned of a fcramble on fhipboard) that the Negroes 
themfelves were opprefled with many of thdfe painful fenfa- 
tions which a perlbn unaccuftomed to the fcenc would natu¬ 
rally attribute to fuch apparent wretchednefs. The circum- 
flance of being expofed naked, is perhaps of little account to 
thofe who were never fcnfible of the neceffity or propriety of 
being clothed. The climate requires it not, nor are the Negroes, 
though naked, deftitute of decorations, on which, at their firft 
arrival, they feem to fet a much higher eftimation than on rai¬ 
ment i moft of the nations of Africa having their fkin, particu- 

(d) Soon after this was written, the author of this work had the honour of pro- 
poTing to the aflembly of Jamaica, of which he was a member, an which was 
unanimoufly adopted, » now an exifting law, by which the Guiney fadors 
are compelled, under me felemnity of an oath, to do their utmoft to enforce the 
regulation alluded to. 


larly 
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larly on thefbr^ead; the breaft, and round the punc¬ 
tured or impress with figures and re|mfentations of di^rent 
kinds (fquafes, circles, triangles,, and crefeents) fim'ilar to the 
prance which prevails in ^alsd ihe other iflands the 

South Sea, called tatowing, as ‘defcribed in the vqj^ages of Cap¬ 
tain Cook. Like thofe illanders too, fbme of the newly^im- 
ported Negroes difpky tfaefO marks with a mixtore of oflen- 
tation and pleafuie, either confidaring thetn as highly orna¬ 
mental, or appealing to them as teA:imoni& of diilindbn in 
Africa; where, in fome ca^, they are fidd to indicate free 
birth and honourable parentage (^). The Negroes are ap- 
prifed alfo, before their arrival, that they are to be emplc^ed 
in tillage j and, knowing that th^ were*bought with mon^, 
exped to be fold in the fame manner. They diiplay therefore, 
on being brought to market, very few figns of lamentation fi>r 
their paft, or of apprehenfion fi>r their future condition; but, 
wearied out with confinement at iea, commonly esprefs great 
eagemefs to be fold; prefenting themfislves, when the buyers 

(h) Some of the Negroes of the Gold Coafti or the et^acent countries (dte 
Chamba Negroes for inftance) a{>pear to me to ufo the fiune, or neati/ foe lame, 
markt aa the favages of New Zealand; vis. deep indlions on each dieck 
drawn circularly from foe ear to foe mouth. (Vide Hawk^wtrtVt Vtjaget, 
vel. iii. c. 9.} It it ridiculous miough, foat fome of foe writers agaiaft foe 
flave*trade Ihould aforibe foefo marks of liiperftitimi or &Ue talie to the enud^ 
•f the planters, and gravely afleit that fo^ aie foe lean of horrible galhea.ia- 
Aided by foe bloody hand of tyranny in foe wantpnnefr of punilhinent The 
Reverend Mr. Clariefon Catches very eageriy at foil idea, and aflerts with 
peat fdeninity, that it it a matter of cpnftant lamentation with difixiterefted 
as people, who, out c£ curiofity attend the Negro markets in Jamaica, that foey 
" are not able to turn foeir eyes on any group N^oet wifootU bfodding 
at thefe inhuman marks of palEon, dei^tilm, and caprice i” 
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BOOK are few* chmfulnefi and akqri^ for feledioa» uid ap« 
iv. pealing'mortified and di&ppointed ^hen refii&d. If it hap* 
^ pens, as it fieqaently does, whdi Ae ptirdb^ers hare Idfore 

and oppoituni^ to infped them individtudljr, Aat ibme bocUly 
defed or blemiih is difi^Veired in an/ d Aem, Ac majOTiiy 
feem highly Averted at the circttmftancej mani&fiing, by loud 
and repeated burfts d lab^ter,' Aitd; rdiOdtion confiitutes no 
very predominant part dP their charai^r (r). 

The buyer having completed his afibrtment, and clotl^ his 
newly-acquired fut^efts wiA a coarie German linen* called ozna- 
burghs* and provide Aem alfo with hats, handkerchiefs, and 
knives, lends Aem to Ae place of Aeir intended refidence 
and now a pta^ice prevails in Jamaica, which I mylelfi unac¬ 
quainted as I Aen was wiA Ae adual management in detail of a 
fugar plantation, and refiding in a difiant country, uled to repro¬ 
bate and exclaim againft; bot to whiA I now fubmit, from a 
All conviAon, founded on experience, of its uiefulneis and ne- 
ceAty. The prafticc is that of diftributing Ae newly-impor¬ 
ted Africans among Ae old Negroes, as penfioners (with ibme 

(e) The prices of near N^oes in the Weft Indies at this time (1791) are 
ne»ly as foUows:—An able man in bis prime, fterlin^; an able woman, 
j^.49 fieritng} a yotlth approaching to manhood, fterling; a young 

girl, >46 fterliiigj bo}^ and fprls from, ,^>40 to 45 fterling, exclufive of the 
Colonial tax m duty on tmpoctatuNi, abo\n twenty (hillings more. 

(i)It is the cuftom among fimte of the planters in Jamaica, to mark the 
initials of their name (hi the fboidder or breaft of each new}y.purcha(ed Ne¬ 
gro, by means of a 'lR«ll‘iilver bf3Uid heated in the flame of fpirits, asdeftrlbed 
in a former clv^>teri' 1 }Ut' it Is ^(rohrhig into diftife, and I believe in the Wind¬ 
ward Iflands thought aitogf^rtiiitiecfefia^ 
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little afililance pcpafionally giv^^} pA their li^e pecuUum, and 
provifion-grounds. This I ufcd to confider' as an infupport- 
flble hardihip on the poor people already fettled and domefeicat- 
cd, and 1 pofiti*cly aAd ^pcefsly fori!^ ^ (continuance of the 
cuftoin in plantations over which 1 had authority. 


CHAP. 

V. 



On my return to the Ipdies, I was furprifed to the 
old-eftabhihed Negroes, when ypung people newly arrived from 
Africa, were fent among them, roquefe, as a particular inftance 
of fevour and indulgence to themfelyes, the revival and con¬ 
tinuance of the ancient f3rfeem ; adfuring me they had the means 
of fupporting the ferangers without difficulty. Many who thus 
applied, propofed each of them to adopt one of fheir young 
country-ffilks in the room of children they had lofe by death, or 
had been deprived of in Ahica; others, becaufe fhey wifhed, 
like the patriarchs of eld, to fee their fons take to thomfelves 
wives from their own nation and kindred; and all of them, I 
prefume, becaufe, among other coniiderations, they expeded to 
revive and retrace in the converfation of their new viiitbrs, the re¬ 
membrance and ideas of pafe pleafures and fcenes of their youth. 
The ftrangers too were befe pleafed with this arranpment, and 
ever afterwards confidered themfelves as the adopted children 
of thofe by whom they were thus^^protefted, calling them 
parents, and venerating them as fuch; and I never knew an in- 
ftance of the violation of a truft thus folicited and bellowed. In 
the CGurfe of eight'or ten months, provided they are mildly ufed 
and kept free of difeafe, new people, nnder chefe circumflances, 
become reconciled to the country ;’begin to get well eftablilhed 
in their femHies, their houfes and provffion-grounds; and 

S 2 prove 
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B OOK prove m all rdpeds al valu^e w the na^e or citole 
^ groes (e). ‘ 

What has hitherto ob&rved Ooncernii^ the dH^&l 
of Airicans newly imported, is, I befieve, appficid)k to Weft 
Indian eftates of all defcriptions f but, as my ownperft>nal atten» 
tioi»has been chiefly direded to fugar plantations, I would be 
underftood to ipeak of thofe more particukdly f and Ihali now 
. proceed to defcribe die methodical arrangentent and diftributioa 
of the labour with which they are conduced, as it is unquefttouK 
ably more ftvere and conftant than that on any e^r /pedes of 
landed proper^ in the Weft Indks. 

Th* Negroes are divided info three lets or chiles, ufuaify 
called the firft coniifting of the moft healthy and ro* 

buft of the men and women, whofe chief bufinefs it 
out of croptime,, to clear, hole and plant the ground j and, m 
croptime, to cut the canes, feed the mills, and attend the manu- 
fadure of the fugar^ It is computed dwt, in the whole body 
of the negroes on a well-ccmditioned phyication, there are C(nn- 
monly found one>third of ihis(hfcription,cxcluiiveof domefticks 
and negro tradelmen, viz. carpentei^, coopers and maftins, with 
which each well-regulated pkntation is provided (f). The le- 
cond gang is compofe^of young boys and girls, women far gone 

with 

(<) Generaffy Qieakuig, a Credfe Negro i* coniidered at worA more than one 
iflqierted} but in avalaatian, by indifoent peribnt, of two aUe weI]<diQ>ot«i 
Negroes, nearly of thdlbine age^die one an African, the other a native, no gteat 
difference (if any) would be made. A child juft bom is valued at ^^.5. 

(y) The annual profit arifing to the owner, ftom the labour of each able field 
Negro employed in the cultivadon ofiugar, may be reckoned at twenqr-five pounds 

fierlit^ 
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with child, and convalcfcents, who are chiefly ^ployed in 
weeding the canes, and other light work achipted to their 
ftrength and condition 5 and the third fet coniifts of young chil¬ 
dren, attended by a careful old woman, who are employed in 
colle( 51 ing green-meat for the pigs and Iheep; or in weeding 
the garden, or fame fuch gentle exercife, merely to prelerve 
them from habits of .idleneis. 

The firft gang is fummoned to the Iabour»of the field either 
by a bell or the blowing of a ccnch-ihell, jufi: before fiin-rifir. 
They bring with them, befides their hoes or bills, provifions for 
breakfall; and are attended by a White perfon, and a Black fii- 
perintendant called a driver.—The lift being called over, and the 
names of all the abfentees noted, they proceed with their work 
until eight or nine o’clock, when they fit down in the fliade to 
breakiaft, which is prepared in the mean time by a certain numi- 
ber of women, whofe foie employment it is to a<ft as cooks for 

fterling money. I reckon thus :-^A fugar plantation, well conduced, and in a fa* 
Tourable Toil, ought to yield as many hogflieada of fugar, of i& cwt. annually, as 
there are Negroes belonging to it, tiie aveuge value of which, for ten years paft, 
nay be ftated at ^.15 fteriing the hogiheadi but as every plantation is not tiius 
produiStive, and the rum, which is generally appropriated to the payment of contin¬ 
gent charges, not being always fufficient for tiiat purpofo, 1 will allow jC'io fter¬ 
iing only, as the clear profit per hoglhead of the Aigar, wbidi therefore is tiie ave¬ 
rage value of the labour of each Negro, old and young; and one-third only of the 
Negroes being able people, their labour may be put at .30 a head ; out of which 
however miift be deduiSed, the intereft on their firft coft, and an alfowaoce for the 
riiique of loilng them by death ordefertibn (their maintenance, &c. being included 
in the contingent expences of the eftate) for. both which I allow fifteen per rrn/- 
This leaves abeiU Acrling clear, or nearly a fiaurtb part of the aftual value of 
-och Have. 
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BOOK the reft. Thk meal commonly confifts of boiled yams, eddoes, 
IV. ocra, calalue and plantains, or as many of thofe vegetables as 
they can procurej feafoned with fait, and cayenne pepper; 
and, in truth, it is an exceedingly palatable and wholefome 
mefs. By this time moft of the abfentees make dieir appear¬ 
ance, and are fometimes puniQied Ibr their lluggifhnefs by a 
few ftripes of the drivel's whip. But I am happy to fty that 
of late years a vcipr flight eJccufc is generally admitted. The 
is, that when the mornings are chill and foggy, as frequently 
happens^even under the zone, the fenfations of the Negro are 
diftrefsful beyond the imagination of an inhabitant of frozen re¬ 
gions. Inftead of deriving flrmnefs and activity from the cold, 
he becomes inert, fldggifli and languid; and neither labour nor 
puniihment will animate him to great exertion, until he is 
revivified by the genial warmth of the fun. At breakfaft they 
are feldom indulged with more than half or three quarters of an 
hour; and, having refumed their work, continue in the field 
until noon, when the bell calls them from labour. They are 
now allowed, two hours of reft and refrefliment; one of 
which is commonly fpent in fleep. Their dinner is provided 
with the addition of falted or pickled fifh, of which each Negro 
receives a weekly allowance. Many of them, however, prefer¬ 
ring a plentiful fupper to a meal at noon, pais the hours of 
lecefs, either in fleep, or in colleding food for their pigs and 
poultry, of which they arc permitted to keep as many as they 
pleafe; or perhaps a few of the more induftrious, will employ 
an hour in their p^vifion-jgrounds. At two o’clock they ^ 
again fummoned to the field, where, having been refreihed 
Iwtb by reft and food, they now manifeft fome figns of vi¬ 
gorous 
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gorous and animated application; although I can with great CHAP, 
truth a 0 ert, that one En^fli labourer in his own cUmate would V. 
perform at leaft three times the work of any one Negro in the 
fame period. At fun-fet, or very fOon after, they are releafed 
for the night, (the drudgery, fo much complained of in fome of 
the iflands to windward, of picking grafs, being happily un* 
known in Jamaica) and if the day has been wet, or their labour 
harder than ufual, they are fometimes indulged with an allow¬ 
ance of rum. On the whole, as the length pf the days in the 
latitude of the Weft Indies differs very little throughout the 
year, I conceive they arc employed daily about ten Hburs, in 
the fervice of their mafter, Sundays and holydays excepted. 

In the crop feafon, however, the fyftem is difierent; for at that 
time, fuch of tlie Negroes as are employed in the mill and 
boiling-houles, often work very late, frequently all night; 
but they are divided into watches, which relieve each other, 
according to the pradlice among feamen; and it is re¬ 
markable, that at this feafon the Negroes enjoy higher health 
and vigour than at any other period of the year j a circum- 
ftance undoubtedly owing to the free and unreftrained ufc 
which they are allowed to make of the ripe canes, the cane- 
liquor and fyrup. 

The praftice which prevails in Jamaica of giving the Ne¬ 
groes lands to cultivate, from the produce of which they are 
cxpedlcd to mainuin themfelves (except in times of fcarcity, 
arifing from hurricanes and droughts, when affiftance is never 
denied them) is univerfally allowed to be Judicious and bene¬ 
ficial; producing a happy coalition of interefts between the 
mafter and the flave. The Negro who has acquired by his 
6 
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BOOK own labour a property in his mafter's land, has much to lo(e, 
IV. and is therefore lefs inclined to defert his work. He earns a 
little money, by which he is enabled to indulge himfelf in fine 
clothes on holydays, and gratify his palate with ialted meats and 
other provifions that otherwife he could not obtain; and the pro* 
prietor is eafed, in a great meafure, of the expence of feeding 
him. In fome of the Windward Iflands they have not land 
enough for the purpoie j nor in any one of them, are the Negroes 
fo happily accofhmodated, in this refped, as in the large ifland 
of Jamaica ; where they are feldom cither ftinted in quantity of 
land, or confined as to fituation. In fa£t, if the owner’s terri¬ 
tory is fufficiently extenfivc, die Negroes make it a pradice to 
enlarge their own <grOunds, or exchange them for freih land, 
CVC17 year. By thefe means, having quicker and better re¬ 
turns, they raife provifions in abundance, not only for their 
own ufe, but alfb a great furplus to fell. The misfortune is, 
they truft more to plantain-groves, corn and other vegetables, 
that are liable to be deftroyed by ftorms, than to what are 
called ground^prvoifions ; fuch as yams, eddoes, potatoes, cafiada, 
and other efculent roots } all which are out of the reach of 
hurricanes; but prudence is a term that has no place in the 
Negro-vocabulary. To obviate the mifchiefs which fatal ex¬ 
perience has proved to flow from this grofs inattention, the 
SJirvf AB of Jamaica obliges, under a penalty, every propri¬ 
etor of lands to keep, properly cultivated in ground-provi- 
fions, one acre for every ten Negroes, exclufive of the Negro 
grounds (g). 

The 

(f) Jam^ca At Negroes are aUowed one day in s (brtnigbt^ cycqn in time 
af crop, befides Sundays «id holydays, for cultivating dKir grounds and carrying 

their 
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Thb cottages of the Negroes ufually cotnpofe a fmall vil¬ 
lage, the fituation of which, for the fake of convenience and 
water, is commonly near the buildings in which the manu- 
fadlure of fugar is .condu<fted. They are feldom placed with 
much regard to order, but, being always intermingled with 
fruit-trees, particularly the banana, the avocado-pear, and the 
orange (the Negroes’ own planting and property) they fome- 
times exhibit a pleafing and pidturefque appearance.^ To aiHciti 
that they are very tolerable habitations, according to the idea 
which an untravelled Englilhman would probably form of 
the word, were an infult to the reader > but it may honeftly 


their provilions to market Some of them Hiid time on thefe days, befides railing 
provillons, to make a few coarfc manufatftures, fuch as mats for beds, bark ropes 
of a ftrong and durable texture, wicker chairs and balkets, earthen jars, pans, 
&c. for all which they find a ready lale; but I cannot fay much for the (kill and 
elegance of their workmanihip. The moll induftrious of the Negroes do not, 
I believe, employ more than lixteen hours in a month in the cultivation of their 
own provifion-gardens (leaving all further care of them to the beneficence of 
nature) and in favourable feafons this is fufficient. Sunday is their day of mar¬ 
ket, and it is wonderful what numbers are then feen, haftening from all parts of 
tlie country, towards the towns and (hipping places, li^en with fruits and vege¬ 
tables, pigs, goats, and poultry, dieir own property. In Jamaica it is fuppolbd 
that upwards of 10,000 aiTemble every Sunday morning in the market of 
Kingfton, where they barter their provilions. Sec. for l&lted beef and pork, or 
fine linen and ornaments for their wives and children. I do not believe that an 
inftance can be produced of a matter’s interfering with his Negroes in their 
peculium thus acquired. They are permitted alfo to difpofe at their deaths of 
what little property they poflefs i and even to bequeath their grounds or gar¬ 
dens to fuch of their fellow-llaves as they think proper. Thefe principles are fo 
well.eftablilhed, that whenever it is found convenient for the owner to exchange 
the negro-grounds for other lands, Ae Negroes mutt be fatisfied, in money or 
odterwife, before the exchange takes place. It is uitivcrfiilly the pradlicc. 
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BOOK be faid, that, allowing for the difference of climate, they far 
^ excel the cabins of the Scotch and Irifh peafants, as defcribed 

by Mr. Young, and other travellers. They are fuch, at lead;, 
as are commenfurate to the defires and necedities of their in> 
habitants, who build them according to their own fancy both 
in fizc and fhape, the mafter allowing the timber, and fre-t 
quently permitting the eftatc’s carpenters to aflift in the build¬ 
ing. In general, a cottage for one Negro and his wife, is from 
hfteen to twenty feet in length, and divided into two apart¬ 
ments. It is compofed of hard pofts driven into the ground, 
and interlaced with wattles and plaifler. The height from the 
ground to the plate being barely fufficient to admit the owner 
to walk in upright. The floor is of natural earth, which is 
commonly dry enough, and the roof thatched with palm- 
thatch, or the leaves of the cocoa-nut-tree j an admirable co¬ 
vering, forming a lailing and impenetrable fhelter both againft 
the fun and the rain. Of furniture they have no great mat¬ 
ters to boaft, nor, confidering their habits of life, is much re¬ 
quired. The bedRead is a platform of boards, and the bed a 
mat, covered with a blanket j a linall table; two or three low 
Rools; an earthen jar for holding water j a few fmaller ones ; 
a pail; an iron pot 5 calabajhes (hj of different fizes (ferving 
very tolerably for plates, difhes, and bowls) make up the reft. 
Their cookery is conducted in the open air, and fire-wood be¬ 
ing always at hand, they have not only a fufficiency for that 
purpofe, but alfo for a fire within doors during the night, with¬ 
out which a hiegro cannot fleep with comfort. It is made in 


(i) A ipecics of gourd. 
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the middle ci one of the two rooms, and the fmoke makes C H A F. 
its way through the door or the thatch. This account of their 
acconaniodation, however, is confined to the loweft among the 
field-negroes: tradefinen and domefiicks are in general vaftly 
better lodged and provided. Many of thefe have larger 
houfes, with boarded floors, and are accommodated (at their 
own expence it is true) with very decent furniture:—a few 
have even good beds, linen flicets, and mufquito nets, and 
difplay a flielf or two of plates and difties of queen’s or Staf- 
fordfliire ware. 

Of clothing, the allowance of the mafter is not always 
fo liberal as might be wifhed, but much more fo of late years 
than formerly ftj. Few of the Negroes, however, on Sundays 
and holydays, appear deficient in this point, or /hew any want 
of raiment, not only decent but gaudy. 

The circum/lances wherein the Haves in the Weft Indies 
feem moftly indebted to their owners’ liberality, are, I think, 
thofc of medical attendance and accommodation* when fick. 

Every plantation, that I am acquainted with, is under the daily 
or weekly infpe<ftion of a prailitioner in phyiick and furgery, 
who very fi-equently refides on the /pot j and the planters, being 
in general men of cduc^on them/clves, arc not eafily recon¬ 
ciled, in fo important a matter, with fuch illiterate pretenders 

(i) I believe the Negroes on every plantation in Jamuca, without excepdon, 
receive a yearly allowance of oznaburg-linen,, woollen, baize, checks, See. and 
but very few planters deny them hats, handkerchiefs, and other little articles, as 
knives, needles and thread, &c. Sic. 
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in medicine as arc very often found in the country parts of* 
England, to the difgracc of the profcffion. -Young men of 
Hull and fcience are therefore fought for and encouraged; and 
as but few iingle plantations can afford a very liberal allowance, 
they are permitted to extend their practice in the neighbour¬ 
hood (k). 

For 

(l) The ufual recompence to the furgeon for attendance and medicines, is (ix 
&illings a head per annum for all the Negroes on the eftate, whether ftek or well. 
Amputations, difficult cafes in midwifery, inoculation, &c. are paid for exdu» 
lively, and on a liberal fcalc. A property having 500 Negroes contributes 
about 150 fterlingprr annum \ and the furgeon, if he chufes, is entitled to 
board, walhing, and lodging; and this is altogether independent of the profits 
of his pradice with the Whites. I fuppofc diere are few plantation dodors in 
Jamaica, that have lefs than 500 Negroes under their care; feveral (with their 
affiftants) have upwards of 5,000. 

Among the difeafes which Negroes bring with them from Africa, the moft 
loathfome arc the cacalay and the yaws j and it is difficult to fay which is the worff. 
The former is the leprofy of the Arabians, and the latter (much the moft common) 
is fuppofed, by fome writers, to be the leprofy mentioned in Leviticus, c. xiii. 
Both are very accurately deferibed by Oodor Hillary, in his Obfervations on 
the Difeafes of Barbadoes. Young Negro diildren often catch die yaws, and 
get through it without medicine or much inconveniency. At a later period it 
is feldom or never thoroughly eradicated •, and as, like the (mall-pox, it is never 
had but oHCty the Gold Coaft Negroes are faid to communicate the infe£lion 
to tiieir in&nts by inoculatbn. I very much doubt if medicine of any kind is of 
ufe in this difeafe.—-But the greateft mmrtality among the Negroes in the Weft 
Indies arifes from two other complaints; the one affefting infants between the 
fifth tmd fourteenth days after their birth, and of which it is fuppofed that one- 
fourth of all the Negro children perilh. It is a fpecies of Utanusy or locked jaw; 
but both the caufe # it in theft poor children, and the remedy, remain yet to be 
difeovered. The other complaint affefts adults, or rather Negroes who are paft 
(heir prime. They become dropfica^ and complain of a coi;^ant uneafineft in 

the 
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For the better accommodation of invalids and women in 
child-birth^ every plantation is provided with a hek-houfe 
or hofpital, divided into different apartments j and over which 
one or more aged women prefide as nurfes. The proprietor 
commonly fupplies blankets, flour, rice, fugar, and oatmeal: 
thefe things I have feldom known to be denied, and ibme 
gentlemen afford, befides frefh beef and mutton, more cofUy 
articles; fuch as fpices, fago, and wine. 

On the whole, notwithftanding fome defeds, let allowance 
be made for the climate and foil, and it may be aflerted with 
truth and modefty, that, if the fituation of the ilaves in the 
Britifh Weft Indies were, in all cafes, on^a level with their 
circumftances in regard to food, lodging, and medical aflift- 
ance, they might be deemed objedls of envy to half the pea^ 
iantry of Europe,. 


At the fame time let it not be forgotten, that the legif- 
lative authority in many of the fugar iflands, has been, and ftill 
is, moft humanely and. laudably exerted in exalting the con-- 
dition of the Have in all refpcdls, and circumferibing the • 
power of the mafter,—“ Protedlion of’ their flaves (fays the 
Report of the Privy Council) made but a very fmall portion 

(he ftomacli} for which they find a temporary , relief in eating fome kind of earA.. 
The French planters call this difeafe mal d'ejlomaty or the ftomach evil. I have 
formerly heard of owners, and managers who were fo ignorant and lavage as to 
attempt the cure by fcvcrc punifhment; confidering dirt-eating., not as a dlfeajc, , 
but a crime. I hope the race is extinfl. The heft-and only remedy is kiad 
ulage and wholcfomc animal foodj and perhaps a fteel drink may be of fome 
fcrvicc. Of one poor fellow in this complaint, I myfclf made a perfeil cure by 
{l^erfifting fome time in this method. ^ _ 
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" of their earlier policy. This branch has of late been taken 
" up, and exprefs dirxwJHons have been given to enAire to the 
** Negroes, the enjoyment of many advantages tending to 
** alleviate their condition. In three iAands particularly, (Ja- 
** maica, Grenada, and Dominica) the wifli to foften the rigours 
•** of their fituation has manifefted itfclf more decidedly. Mea- 
** fures have been devifed by the legiflatures of thole iilands 
** for placing them in a ftate of fociety, where "tb^ will be 
^‘ entitled to a protedion that in former times would have 
** been thought incompatible with the dependance and fubor- 
" dination of llavery.” 

To this diftingiiiflied and honourable teftimony it may be 
added, as a circumftance of Hill greater importance, that tlic 
age itfelf is hourly improving in humanity: and that this im¬ 
provement vifibly extends beyond the Atlantick. Its induence 
is felt where the law is a dead letter. This, however, is to 
be underftood with conliderable allowance; for it is a melan¬ 
choly truth, that authority over thefe poor people mull, on 
fevcral occallons, unavoidably devolve into hands that will 
employ it only in its abufe; and in cafes too, in which, if redrefs 
be fought, the tellimony of the injured party is inadmiflible in 
a court of jullice. Under thole circumftances, while the law 
lofes its authority, I am afraid that the fenfe of decorum alone 
affords but a feeble rellraint againft the corrupt padions and 
infirmities of our nature, the hardnefs of avarice, the pride of 
power, the falli^ of anger, and the thirll of revenge. 

That the narratives therefore of excelfive whippings, and 
2iarbarous mutilations, which have lately awakened the fym- 

pathy 
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paAyof thepubUck, are ell of them « abfolutely falfe;"—. 
though it has been aflerted by others, ihall not be afferted by 
me. If they have happened but feldom, they have happened 
too often. The diiference between me, and thofe who. on thia 
ground, continue to urge the neceffity of an immediate a-nd 
total fuppreffion of the flave-trade, is this: they aflert that it 
is not unjrequentf but common^ the occurrence of every hour, to* 
behold the milerable Negroes fall vidlims to a feries of cru¬ 
elties of which no other age or country affords an example ; 
and they maintain that the planters, in general, are guilty of 
thcfe cruelties, without commiferation or remorle.. I, on the 
other hand, aver that, although fuch enormities have cer¬ 
tainly Jometimes happened, and may happei\ again, yet that the 
general treatment of the Negroes in the Britifh Wefl Indies 
is mild, temperate, and indulgent j that inftances of cruelty 
are not only rare, but always univerfally reprobated when dif- 
covered; and, when fufceptible of legal proof, feverely pu- 
niihcd/'/^. 

The 

{ 1 ) As the latter part of this alTertion has been very confidently denied by 
fomc of the witnelles that have appeared before a Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, I beg leave to trouble the reader with the following cafes in point: 

“ Spanilh Town, Jamaica, Feb. 1777. Thomas Fell was ir.di£led for af- 
iaulting a Negro man flave, the property of Richard Welch, Efquire, and found 
guilty. Sentenced to pay a fine to the king of twenty pounds, and to be im» 
prifoned in the common gaol one week, and until payment of the fine.” 

“ Kingfton, Jamaica. At the Surry aflize, 1786; George Geddes was 
tried, and found guilty on two indidfments, for cruelly beating and maiming two 
of his own flaves. Sentenced to pay a fine to the king of j^.iOo, on each in- 
di^ment, and to be iniprifoned fix montlis in thcjiiil of Kingfton, and until 
payment of the fine, and afterwards to find fccurity for his good behaviour, &c.” 

« Surry Alfize, 1778. John Durant, a free man of Colour, was indided and 
found guilty of aftaulting a Negro man flave, named Sacco, tiic property of Liiza 

Wheeler,, 
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The great, and I fear incurable, dcfedl in the fyftem of 
llaveiy, is the circumftance already mentioned, that the evi¬ 
dence of the Have cannot be admitted againft a White perfon, 
even in cafes of the moft atrocious injury. This is an evil to 
which, on Icvcral accounts, I fear no diredt and efficacious re¬ 
medy can be applied. In fome of the iilands, however, at¬ 
tempts have been made, with an eameibnefs fuited to the im¬ 
portance of the fubjedt, to fupply the defect; and expedients 
have been adopted for that purpofe, which, in moH: cafes, it 

Wheeler, a free Negro woman. Sentenced to be publickly flogged at the Beef 
market.” 

** Quarter SelBon, Kingfton, Auguft, 1791. The King vtrfus Themfeny for 
albiulting and ialfely imprilbning a Negro boy, the property of Francis Robertfon. 
Found guilty and fined verfus Bendery for wantonly and immoderately 

punilhing a Negro man, his own property, named Fortune. Found guilty and 
fined ;^.2o.” 

The above are extracts fairly abridged from the records in foe proper office 
in Jamaica. Teftimonies of the fame kind, more folly ftated, from the Ifland of 
St, Chriftopher, appear in the Report of the Committee of Privy Council; to 
whom evidence was likewife given, that a White man, in foe Ifland of Grenada, 
was, in foe year 1776, convi^ed of the murder of his own flave, and executed. 
If many other cafes cannot be cited, it may fairly be fuppoled, from thofe which 
have been adduced, that frefh occaflon has not often been given. The following 
Blocking inftance, however, happened in the Ifland of Jamaica, in foe fummer of 
1791William Rattray, a carpenter at the port of Rio Bueno, in a fit of drunk- 
enncls, threw an axe at a Negro boy, his own flave, which unfortunately killed 
him on the fpot. The coroner’s inqueft finding it wilful murder, foe man was ap¬ 
prehended, and fent to jail in irons. He was not, it is true, publickly tried and 
hanged for the crime} for, being Well aflured that foch would be his fete, he 
thought it beft to exec^ juftice on himfelf, and found in filicide an efcape from 
the gallows. This laiS, which is within my own knowledge, is certainly no 
proof that the murderers of their own flaves efcape with impunity. 


may 
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may be hoped, V/ill have the good <»>nt6quenK;e df’a'lfolid prb* 
teftion. By the new flavc a€t of Grenada, the jaftices af^ aei 
quired annually to nominate three freeholders to bd gUatdiiiiHi 
rf thejlaves; who are to take an oath to fee the law duly eiJ 
ecuted. They are not only to infpedl the pro<l^il!on-grounds, 
the clothing, and maintenance, and to enquire into the ge¬ 
neral treatment of the flaves, but alfo to interrogate on oath 
the managers and overfeers, concerning the due obfervance 6f 
the law j and in cafe of breaches thereof, to ’profecute the of¬ 
fenders. Of this meafure the Report of the Privy Couned 
exprefles the higheft approbation :—The obliging managers 
and overfeers (it obferves) to anfvoer upon oathy gives peculiar 
efficacy to a regulation intended for the bertfefit of perfbns whole 
teflimony, by the law of the country, could not be heard in a 
profecution againft a White perfon.” 

It* the fame liberal fpirit, and co-operating to the fame 
generous end, the legiflature of Jamaica have conftltuted the 
j unices and veftry of each parifh in that ifland, a council of 
proteBiony exprefsly for the purpofe of making full enquiry 
into the barbarities exercifed on flaves, and bringing the au¬ 
thors to puniihment at the public expence. With this viewi 
it is enaited, that when any complaint, or probable intelligence 
from any Jlave, or otherwife, is made before a juftice of the 
peace, of the mutilation and confinement of a flave, the 
juflice is impowered and required^ to iflue his warrant to bring 
the flave before him for infpedlion. ** By this regulation (fay 
the aflfembly) it is intended, as far as poflible, to take from 
the owner the power of concealment; for the magiftrate is 
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enabled to obtain a view of the fadl, on evidence* which* in 
other cafes, is, and ought to be, inadmiffiblc.” By another 
clauie in the lame a£t, in order more efiedkually to prevent 
the deftru^on of Negroes by exceffive labour and unreafonable 
punifhments) the furgeon of every plantation is required to 
produce and deliver in upon oath, to the juftices and veflry, 
an annual account of the decreafe and encreafe of the flaves 
of fuch plantation, aihgning alfi> the caufes of fuch decreale, 
to. the beft of his judgment and belief. On this head the af- 
fembly remark ** how tender and cautious every rational ma¬ 
nager muft necedarily be in the punifhments which he ad- 
minifters, who confiders, that he has a refident infpedlor 
into his condud:, ^and that the punishment of death follow 
an abufe of his authority." 

Such area few of the many forcible and decisive teftimonies 
which the relident planters in the Weft Indies have given to 
the world of their juft abhorrence of all afts of cruelty and op- 
preflion towards the poor people over whom the accident of 
birth or fortune have invefted them with power.—They have 
demonftrated that their inclination concurs with their intereft 
eifedtually to perform whatever humanity and the fen/e of re¬ 
ciprocal obligation require towards their African labourers; 
and they have armed the law with additional energy, in the 
hope of curbing thoie padions, fuppreding thole frailties, 
and preventing thole excefies,. which the plenitude of power is 
too apt to encoura^. If this efte<St cannot, in all cafes and 
contingencies, be produced, the failure muft be comprized 
among the many other infurmountable difficulties and irrefift- 
I ible 
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ible evils of life, for which human wifdom has hitherto in 
vain fought a remedy. 

The grand (and! admit the moft plaufible) accufation agalnfl; 
the general conduit of the planters, arifes from the neceffity 
they find diemfelves under of having an annual recruit of flaves 
from Africa, to fill up the numbers that perifh in the Weft 
Indies. So long as it fhall appear that the natural encreafe of 
the Negroes alreadyi in the fugar iflands, is infufficient for this 
purpofe, it will be contended that this circumftance, of itfelf, 
affords an obvious and undeniable proof that it is not to indivi¬ 
duals alone, the blame of improper treatment ought to be at¬ 
tributed. Hhat power, it is urged, muft in almoft all cafes be 
abufed, and that flavery muft be univerfilly excefiive, which 
give occafion to lb dreadful a wafte of life. The objedtion has 
been anticipated, and in part anfwered, in the preceding pages, 
by the proof that has been given of the great difproportion of 
the fexes in the yearly importations from' Afnca. It has been 
Ihewn from unqueftionable authori^, that one third only are 
females. Thus, notwithftanding every allowance for the Creoles 
or natives, who may reafonably be fuppofed to have encreafed 
according to the general laws of nature, there was in the year 
lySp, in Jam^ca alone, an excefs in its Negro,population of 
30,000 males. But this is not the whole extent of the evil. 
It is a truth well known, that the pradice of polygamy, whicK 
univerfally prevails in Africa, is alfo very generally adopted 
among the Negroes in the Weft Indies j and he who conceives 
tbat a remedy may be found for tfiis, by introducing among 
them the laws of marriage as eftablilhed in Europe, is utterly 
ignorant of their manners, propenfities, and fuperftitions. It is 
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B O O Sv reckoned in Jamaica, pa a moderate computatbn^ that not le& 
than ten thouland of fuch as are called Head Negroea (artifi- 
V. others) polTefs from two to four wives. This partial 

appropriation of the 'wonpen preates a Rill greater proportion of 
4 ngle men, pn4iP^4uces all the miichiefs which are neceflarily 
attached to the fyftem of polygamy. In Africa, the redun-> 
dancy of n^lps, occaiioned by an unequal diRribution of the 
females, is undoubtedly one of the fources which fupplies 
the European trader with Raves } and the confequences attcnd-^ 
ing it among ^e Negroes in the WeR Indies, are a Ihocking 
licentioufneff and profligacy of manners in moR of their wo¬ 
men j who arc expoled to temptations which they cannot re- 
liR. They hold chaRity “ fo litde eRimation, that barrennefs 
and frequent abortions, the ufual effedb of a promifcuous in- 
tercQurfe, are \wiy generally prevalent among them. To the 
fame origin may be afcribcd that negledt, and want of mater¬ 
nal affe^ion towards thC'children produced by former connec¬ 
tions, obfervablc in many of the JMack females. 

The circumRances thus enumerated, operating with com¬ 
bined energy, arc abundantly fufficient to account for the an¬ 
nual diminution in the number of the Raves i . and I fee no good 
reafbo why it Riould not be frankly admitted, that Ravery itfelf, 
in its raildeR form, is unfriendly to populatipn?* The human 
race, to encreafe in numbers, muR be placed in favourable 
circumRances; and, unlefs reafon and.fentiment in fome degree 
co-operate with co/poreal inRin^, its offspring is born but to 
periRi. Among who are deprived of free agency^ or by 
whom it is ba| imperfetRly enjoyed, neither reafon nor fenti- 
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ment can be the ruling principle. It is needled to purfue this C H-A'P, 
argument any farther. Men of refledtion* apprized of the 
fa<a that fuch difproportion between fexcs exifts among 
the Negroes, will draw the proper conclufions from it, and 
agree that an abolition of the (lave trade Will not afford a 
remedy. 

Thus have I delivered, in a detail which the reader will 
probably find too diffufe and minute, fuch obfervations as have 
occurred to me on the feveral matters, of which I propofed to 
treat. I have declined to enlarge on the various calumnies, 
and grofs mifreprefentations, which have been fpread and en¬ 
couraged againft the planters, becaufe it, is their misff>rtune 
that, on this queilion, many virtuous, humane and pious men, 
mifled by popular prejudice, openly concur in, and give their 
landtion to, the malignant efforts, and uncharitable miicon- 
ffrudtions of the envious and illiberal. Such proceedings, how¬ 
ever, are as impolitick as they are unjuff. They are equally 
injurious to the mafter and the Have. By exciting among the 
Negroes a fpirit of difeontent and dilbbedience, they compel, 
in many cafes, the benevolent man to reftrain that hand whidi 
otherwife would be ftretched out for their relief j and thus, 
by rendering their mailers odious in their eyes, theie unfortu¬ 
nate people (apprized at the lame time that they are held in a 
fubjciftion which is reprobated in the mother country) may be 
led to make a general ilruggle for freedom, through defolation 
and blood. Far be it from me, however, tp impute motives ib 
atrocious to any of thefe refpedlable charadlers whole exertions 
for an abolition of the Have trade arc at this time thejtobje£l of 
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BOOK public attention. Moft of thefe gentlemen, without doubt, 
confidcr this meafure as cmly the firft procefs in a more ex-» 
tended and libera! which has for its objed:, by ftopping 
the further influx of Negroes into our iflands, to compel the 
planters to cherifh and huiband their {n-eient flock; and fuf- 
tain it in future by natural encreafe ; until, by milder treat¬ 
ment, and the Chriflian inftitutes, the manners of the flaves 
fhall become Ibftened, their vices correded, and their difpofi- 
tions gradually prepared for a total emancipation from that 
abfolute flavery in which they are now held. Such is the 
language, and I doubt not, the fond expedation of many wife 
and excellent perfons. They confider that all this will be the 
neceflary effed of the interpoiition of parliament, in prohi¬ 
biting the further importation of African flaves into our colo¬ 
nies. I have affigned fuch reafons as occur to me for believing 
that this conclufion is founded in error, and will terminate in 
difappointment. That I am no friend to flavery, in any fhape, 
or under any modification, I feel a confeious afliirance in my 
own bofom. Yet that the flavery of fome part of the human 
fpecies, in a very abjed degree, has exifled in all ages of the 
world, among the mofl civil ifed, as well as the raofl barbarous 
nations, no man who has confnlted the records of hiflory dif- 
putes. Perhaps, like pain, poverty, ficknefs, and forrow, and 
all the various other calamities of our condition, it may have 
been originally interwoven into the conflitution of the world, 
for purpofes infcrutable to man. Of this I am certain, that 
an immediate emancipation of the flaves in the Wefl Indies, 
would involve both Utafler and flave in one common dcflruc- 
tion.—Titus much however is allowed; the miferies we cannot 

wholly 
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wholly remove, we may in fome cafes mitigate: We may CHAP, 
alleviate, though we cannot cure. I have (hewn that this has 
been attempted, and in many infhinces efietfted too, by the 
planters themfelves. What yet remains to be done, confift- 
cntly with found policy, and a juft regard even to the fafety 
and happinefs of the Negroes themfelves, is a fubjedt of deep 
and diihcult corilideration. Hafty meafures, however huthane 
in appearance, and plaufible in theory, may produce the moft 
calamitous of all contefts, 2i helium fervilei which will probably 
never end but in the extermination of either the Whites or 
the Blacks. Among the great variety of fchemes which have 
•been offered for further meliorating the condition of the flaves, 
the moft obvious feem to be thefe: Firft, to render their 
labour cei;tain and determinate : in other words, to apportion 
to each Negro, according to his ftrength, a fpecific quantity 
■of work to be performed in a given time; allowing to fuch 
of them as fhall have finiftied their talk within the time li¬ 
mited, the reft of the day to themfelves^ and pay them wages 
for extra labour. This is not always pradlicable, but when it 
is, I am inclined to think favourably of the fcheme, becaufe it 
feems calculated to awaken a fpiiit of emulation and induftry, 
which the dread of punifhmcnt can never produce. At the 
fame time, it will be ncceflary to fecure to the Negroes by¬ 
law, the little property or peculium which their own induftry 
may thus acquire.—A fecond propofal is to make them ar¬ 
biters on the condudl of each other, by inftituting a fort of 
juries among them for the trial of petty offences. It is con¬ 
ceived that fuch a mcafure will give them right notions of dif- 
tributive juftice, and operate powerfully towards their civilifa- 

tion 
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tion and improvement; and I have heard of two inftances 
in Jamaica in which it has been tried with fuccefs; but it is 
evidently a regulation that mull be governed by circumftances, 
and left principally to the prudence and diferetion of the 
owner: an attempt to eftablifli and enforce it by law, in their 
prelent notions of right and wrong, would, I fear, create inex¬ 
tricable confulion. A third meafure lias been recommended, 
of lefs doubtful efficacy. It is, to render the fabbath, what it 
ought to be, a day of reft and religious improvement j to which 
end, the markets on Sundays ought to he fupprefted. They 
are a difgrace to a chriftian country; and, if a market is found 
abfolutely neceffary to encourage the Negroes in labouring for 
ftiemfelves, fome other day, once a fortnight, may be appro¬ 
priated for that purpofe fmj. In the mean time, inftead of 
abolilhing the Have-trade by ad: of parliament, further en¬ 
couragement Ihould be given to the importation of a greater 
proportion of African women, until the fexes are become 
nearly equal; after which it is probable that, under the prefent 
humane and improved fyftsm of laws and manners, their num¬ 
bers may be kept up by natural encreale. If this good conle- 
qucnce lhall happily be produced, it cannot be doubted that 


(•») The obje< 3 ion to this feheme is, that it will deprive the planters yearly of 
twenty-fix days labour of the whole body of their Negroes, without producing 
|he efieA intended, as the whde df each Sunday will, in fuch cafe, be fpent in 
drunkennefs and debauchery at home. - If this objedion be well founded, let the 
days which are now given to the flaves (exclufive of Sundays) be the days of 
market, and compel thjm to work in their own gardens four or five hours every 
Sunday morning; and ittend divine fervicc in the afternoon. Honeft labour 
muft furely be more pleafing to the Almighty, as it is certainly more beneficial 
to man, than profligacy and riot. 


the 
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tile flavc-trade will of itfelf gradually diminifli, and perhaps 
in a few years ccaie altogether, and expire without ftruggle. 


But thefe, and all other regulations which can be devifed 
for the protedion and improvement of this unfortunate clafs 
of people, will be of little avail, unlefs, as a preliminary mea- 
fure, they (hall be exempted from the cruel hardftiip, to which 
they are now frequently liable, of being fold by creditors, and 
made fubjedt, in a courfe of adminiftration *by executors, to 
the payment of all debts both of fimple contract and fpecialty. 
This grievance, fb remorfelefs and tyrannical in its principle, 
and fo dreadful in its efFe<fls, though not originally created, is 
now upheld and confirmed by a Britilh aft of parliament; and 
no lefs authority is competent to redrefs it. It was an aft 
procured by, and pafled for the benefit of Britifli creditors; 
and I blufh to add, that its motive and origin have fanftified 
the mcafure even in the opinion of men who are among the 
loudeft of the declaimers againft flavery and the flave trade f nJ, 
Thus the odious feverity of the Roman law, which declared 
fentient beings to be inter resy is revived and perpetuated in a 
country that pretends to chriftianity f In a few years a good 
Negro gets comfortably efiablilhed, has built himfdf a houfe, 
obtained a wife, and begins to lee a young family riling about 


(n) The !u 3 : alluded to, is the 5 George 11 . c. 7. entitled, « An aft for the 
more eafy recovery of debts in his Majefty’s plantations.” Of the moft violent 
of petitioners to parliament, not one has folicited the repeal of this execrable 
ilatute. The fociety in the Old Jewry, though apprised of fbe grievance, its 
origin and the remedy, arc lilcnt on the fubjeft. They are men of tiic world, 
and with all their philanthropy, probably conlidcr no rights fo facred .vr. diofe of 
creditors. 


VoL. U. 
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him. Ills provifion-ground, the creation of his own inJof- 
try, and the ftafF of his exigence, affords him not only fupporty 
but the means alfo of adding fomething to the mere ncceffa- 
rics of life. In this lituation, he is feized on by the /lieriff’s 
officer, forcibly feparated from his wife and children, dragged 
to publick auction, purchafed by a ftranger, and perhaps fent 
to terminate his miferable exiftence in the mines of Mexico, 
excluded for ever from the light of heaven ; and all this with¬ 
out any crime oi' demerit on his part, real or pretended. He 
is piinifficd bccaufe his mafter is unfortunate. I do not be¬ 
lieve that any cale of force or fraud in Africa can be pro- 
dudlive of greater mifery than this ! Neither can it be urged, 
that, like fome unauthorized cafes of cruelty in the Weft 
Indies, it occurs but feldom; unhappily, it occurs every day, 
and, under the prefent lyftem, will continue to occur, fo lopg 
as men lhall continue to be unfortunate. 

Let this ftatute then be totally repealed. It is injurious to 
the national character; it is difgraceful to humanity. Let the 
Negroes be at^ched to the land, and fold with it. The good 
cffedl of a fimilar regulation in the fyftem of ancient villenage 
has been pointed out and illuftrated by a great many writers; 
and thole perfons who now oppofe an extenfion of the fame 
benefit to the Negroes in the Weft Indies, would do well to 
refledt, that, while they arraign the condudt of the refident 
planters towards their flaves, they are themfclves abettors and 
fupporters of the g^^ateft of all the grievances under which 
ihofe unfortunate people continue to fuffer. 


A va- 
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p. A valuable Friend, than whom no man is better acquaiiited with tbtc 
Negro chara£ler, and the condition of the enllaved Africans, has favoured 
me with the followmg obfervations, which occurred to him otj a peruW 
of the preceding chapter in the firft edition. 

I hat tlie treatment of the Negroes in the Brkifli Weft Indies, even before 
what has been lately done by the colonial allemblics to meliorate their condition, 
v/.is not fyftematically bad, is to me convincing from this fadb, which all who arc 
acquainted with Negroes on plantations muft admit: that the Creole race (with 
fomc few eminent exceptions) exceed tire African it» intelledf, ftrength, and 
comelinefs, in a very remarkable manner. If a better horfc is produced from an 
inferior brOed, it is fair to conclude that the colt has had a better groom, and a 
better pafture than the common on which the dam ufually fed. 'I'he great ob- 
jedt to be wiflied at prefeat, as it appears to me, is to purify the moral fenfe of 
Negroes. Hitherto, with all their improvements, they have caught from the 
Whites, I am afraid, more of the vices than the virtues of civilization. Corrc( 9 ; 
the idea, which a Negro may be faid to imbibe with his mother’s milk, that 
whatever he can cheat his owner of, in any diredtion, is clear gain to himfelf. 
Make the intcreft of the maftcr and the Have go hand in hand. Now I think 
that fmall wages, fubjedi to ftoppage for delinquency, would have this effcdl. 
Such a fyftem would be laying a foundation on which a large fuperftrudiure 
might be built in the reformation of manners. Even in point of cxpcnce, an 
eftate can well alFord it •, for the aggregate of time wafted in the fick houfe, on 
the mere pretence of illnefs, is equal to a little fortune to every planter.. 
When I was laft in Jamaica, I made the experiment with a body of tradefmen, 
and pundlually paid to each at the end of the week (if a week’s work was done) 
TWO BiTTS (oj. The efFc^ in point of labour was wpndcrful, aod I belicvQ 


foj About one (hilling Engliih. 
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BOOK fyftcm would in time have taught the Negroes alfo, that honefty was 

] V^, better policy tlian thieving, &c. and have led by degrees to confequenccs ftili 
1.1 "I— m* more important and beneficial both to the mafter and the flave. 


•#* For the annexed very curious and faithful reprefentation of a Negro 
merry-meeting, my readers arc indebted to the politenefs of Sir Willtam Toung^ 
Bart, who (as on a former occafion) kindly permitted an engraving to be made 
for this work, from an original pidfure in his pofTeffion, which was painted from 
the life in the iiland of Tobago. It is placed in this part of my book, as ferv- 
ing to illuflrate fome of the preceding obfervatiens on the fubje& of llavcry, 
and as exhibiting a feene of feftivity and h;q)pinefs even among thofe whom 
we are taught tp confider as the moft wretched ajid forlorn of human beings. 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK IV: 


N U M B E R I. 

AS a fupplement to fuch part of the preceding 600k, as relates a P P E N* 
to the treatment of the Negroes in the Britifo Wefi Indies^ it is DIX. 
thought nccejfnry to prejent the reader ’With the Consolidated • “*•* 

Slave Act of Jamaica, pajfed tL 7.d of March 179a. Tlhe 
Slave A5l of 1788 /V already before the publick, and its provifions 
have been fpoken of ivitb much approbation^ in the very accurate 
and comprehi nfve furvey of the fave la’ivs of the feveral iflands^ 
which the Lords of the Committee of Council have annexed to their 
Report on the Slave ‘Trade, as drawn up by Mr. Reeves, law clerk 
to the Committee. It is prefumed the prefent law will demonftrate 
to general convidiion, that the legiflature of famaica, availing 
tbemfdves as well of the reproaches of their enemies, as of the 
fugged ions of their friends, have given all pojjible encouragement to 
the raifmg of Negro children in the ijland, and fccurcd to their 
labourers as much freedom, and as great a latitude of enjoyment of 
the neccjfaries, conveniencies, and comforts of Ife, as can be done 
confjlently with their own prefervation. 

§|l§ The chief alterations between this law and diat of 1788 (which is now re- 
Bpaled) are printed in itaUek. 
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pealed. 


Jai^aica,/: 


An act to repeal an aft, intituled “ An aft to repeal feveral 
a6ls and claul'es of afts refpefting flaves, and for the better 
oi'der and government of flaves, and for other purpofesj” and 
alfo to repeal the feveral afts and claufes of adts, which were 
rcjiealed by the aft: intituled as aforefaid; and for coniblidating, 
and bringing into one aft, the feveral Jaws relating to flaves, and 
for giving them further proteftion and fecurity; for altering die 
mode of trial of flaves charged with capital offences j and for 
other purpofes. 

« 

W HEREAS it is for the publick good, that all the laws relpefting 
the order and government of flaves, fliould be confolidated, and 
brought into one law, in order to prevent confufion, and that juftice may 
more cfllftually be executed refpefting flaves; and whereas it is found 
neceffary, for the purpofe of giving further fecurity to flaves, that the mode 
of trial of flaves charged with capital offences fliould be altered j and 
whereas, in order thereto, it is neceffary that all the herein after-men¬ 
tioned laws, and claufes of laws, fliould be repealed ; viz. &c. &c. &c. 
We, your majefty’s dutiful and loyal fubjefts, the affembly of this your 
majefty's ifland of Jamaica, do moft humbly befeech your majefty that 
it may be enafted. Be it therefore Enafted, by the lieutenant governor, 
council, and aflcmbly of the faid ifland, and it is hereby enafted and 
ordained by the authority of the fame, That from and after the pafllng 
of this aft, all and every the faid herein before-mentioned laws, and 
claufes of laws, and every part thereof be and ftand annulled, repealed, 
and made void, and are hereby annulled, repealed, and made void, to 
all intents and purpofes wi^oever; any thing in the faid laws, and claufes 
of laws, or in any other law contained to the contrary, in any wife not- 
withftanding. 
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II. And whereas nothing can contribute more to the good order and 
government of flavcs than the humanity of their owners, in providing 
for and fupplying them with good and wholefomc provifions, and proper 
and fufficicnt clothing, and al! hich other things as may be proper and 
neceflary for them, during their being in a fl:ate of flavery: l or 
which end and purpofe. Be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. 
That, from and after the paffing of this a£t, every maftcr, owner, or 
poflelTor, of any plantation or pilantations, pens, or other lands whatfo- 
cver, fliall allot and appoint a fufficient quantity of land for every (lave 
he lhall have in {XifTcflion upon, or belonging to, fuch plantation or plan¬ 
tations, pens, or other lands, as and for the proper ground of every fuch 
flave, and allow fuch Have fufficient time to work the flune, in order to 
provide him, her, or themfelvcs, with fufficient provifions for his,"her, nr 
their maintenance ; and alfo, all fuch mafters, owners, or j-ioffirlfors of 
plantations, pens, or other lands, fliall plant upon fuch plantations, pens, 
or other lands, in gronnd-provifions, at leaft one’acre of land for every 
ten negroes (a) that he fliall be polfclfed of on fuch plantation, jien, 
or other lands, over and above the negro-grounds aforefaid •, which 
lands fhall be kept up in a planter-like condition, under the penalty of 
fifty pounds. 


A P P E'N- 
])1X. 
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Propiiftors, 
fjc. to allot 
hr.J toi tvnjr 
(lave, anil to 
allta.v liliti 10 
cultuatc it. 


III. /Ind be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, 'That every fuch 
tnafter, owner, or podlffor, or his or her tverfeer or chief manager, fl.'all fer- 
Jonally infpebl into the condition of fuch negro-grounds once in every month at 
the leaf, in order to fee that the fame are cultivated and kept up in a proper 
maimer, of which oath fhall be made, as in this abl is hereafter direbled. And SI arcs otlier- 
‘ whereas it may happen, that in many plantations, pens, fettlements, and 
towns, in this ifland, there raay not be lands proper for the purpofes 
aforefaid •, then, and in rliat cafe, the mailers, owmers, or pofleflbni, do, 
by fome other ways and means, make good and ample provifion for ^11 
fuch flaves as they fliall be poflefled of, equal to the value of two fhil- 
lings and fix pence currency per week for each flave, in order that they 

(n) III the former a.3 an acre of provifions was allotlefi to every fm nqjrot s, cxclufive 
as abfive, but it was found an exorbitant and iinnecelTary allowance, and the alteration was 
made as it now Hands exprcl'sly tliat the law might be enforced. 

may 
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BOOK may be properly fupported and maintained, under the penalty of fifty 
IV. pounds, 

Owneisobiij;. jv. ^nd be it further EnafVed by the authority aforefaid. That no 
for 'difibicU * mailer, owner, or polielTor of any flave or (laves, whether in his or her 
lives. ovyn right, or as attorney, guardian, truftee, executor, or otherwile, (hall 
difeard or tui n away any fuch (lave or (laves, on account of or by reufon 
of fuch (lave or (laves being rendered incapable of labour or it-rvice to 
fuch mailer, owner, or polTclTor, by means of ficknels, agt\or infirmity i 
but every fuch maftcr, owner, or polfclTor, as aforefaid, fhall be, and he 
is hereby obliged, t6 keep all fuch (lave or (laves upon his, her, or their 
properties, and to find and provide them with wholefome neceflaries of 
life, and not fuffer fuch flave or (laves as aforefaid to be in want thereof, 
or to wander about, or become burthenfome to others for lultenance, 
under the penalty of ten pounds for every fuch offence, to be recovered 
in a fummary manner, before any one juftice of the peace in this ifland 
who is hereby authorized, empowered, and required, to cau(e fucli mailer, 
owner, or polfefTor, Jtis, her, or their attorney or agent, and fuch other 
perfons as he (hall judge necelfary, to be fummoned before him, to enable 
him to juE^c and determine of the propriety of fuch information, and 
whether fuch mafter, owner, or polTelfor, ought to incur the faitl penalty; 
and in the mean time, and until fuch trial can be had, the faid jufticc of 
the peace, on his own view, or upon the information of any white pcrlbn, 
upon oath, is hereby empowered and required to take up fuch wandering, 
fick, aged, or infirm, flave or (laves, and to lodge him, her, or them, in 
the nearell workhoufe, there to be clothed and fed, but not worked, at 
the cxpcnce of the mafter, owner, or poflillbr, until fuch trial as afbrc- 
faid can be had; and if it (hall appear to the faid juftice, on fuch trial, 
that the party or parties fo complained erf" is or are guilty of the (aid 
offence, and (hall rcfule to pay the feid ten pounds, and the fees to fuch 
workhoufe for the maintenance of fiich flave or (laves, together with 
the charges of the conviftion, the faid juftice is hereby required and 
empowered, under th^ penalty of twenty pounds, forthwith, by warrant 
under his hand and feal,mire< 5 ted to the conftable, to commit fuch offen¬ 
der or offenders to the common gaol of the county or parifh where the 
offejice (hail be committed, there to remain until he or (he (hall pay the 

faid 
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faid fum of ten pounds, and charges as aforefaid j one moiety of which A P P E N.. 
faid fine fhall be paid to the informer, and the other moiety fhall be paid DI X. 
into the hands of the churchwardens of fiich parifii, for the poor of faid * 

parifii i any law, cuftom, or ufagc to tlie contrary notwithftanding. 


V. And, for the better encouragement of Haves to do their duty to 
their matters, owners, or poffeffors. Be it further Enafted by the autho¬ 
rity aforefaid. That every matter, owner, or pofleffor of flaves, fliall, once 
in every yeaf, provide and give to each flave they fhall be poffefled of 
proper and fufficient clothing, to be approved of by the juftices and 
veftry of the parifh where fuch matter, owner, <k pofTeflbr of fuch 
flaves refides, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 


Slaret to 
cloiliod hy 
their owner 
once a year. 


VI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That all Owner* to in¬ 
matters and miftrefles, owners, or, in their abfence, overfeers of flaves, fh“ch*riftiaa” 
fhall, as much as in them lies, endeavour the inftfuftion of their flaves in religion, 
the principles of the Chriftian religion, whereby to facilitate their con- 

verfion, and fhall do their utmoft endeavours to fit them for baptifm, 
an:l as foon as conveniently they can, caufe to be baptifed all fuch as they 
can make fenfible of a Deity and the Chrittian faith. 

VII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That every Ownm to 
matter, owner, proprietor, or pofTefTor of flaves, his or her overfecr or 

chief manager, at their giving in an account of their flaves and flock to vifion-gionnd. 
the juttices and vettry, on the twenty-eighth Day of December in every 
year, fhall, under the penalty of fifty pounds for every negleil, alfo give in, 
on oath, an account of the quantity of land in ground-provifions, over and 
above the negro-grounds, upon fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlemcnt, 
where there are lands proper for the cultivation of fuch provifions; and, 
where there are not lands proper for fuch purpofes, then an account, on 
oath, of the provifion made on fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
or means adopted for the maintenance of the flaves thereon; and fliall 
alfo, at the fame time, and under the like penalty, give in an account, 
on .oath, of the nature and quantity o.f the clothing adlually ferved to 
each flave on fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, for the approba¬ 
tion of the juftices and veftry as aforefaid j aW Jhalh likewi/e, at the fame time 
Vot. II. Y declare. 
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BOOK declare^ on oath, that he hath inJpeSied the negro-grounds (where Juch grounds 
IV. are allotted) of Juch plantation^ pen, or JtUlementy according to the direSiions 
V .—,—1. —> all. 

Premium fo VIII. And, in order to encourage flaves for every good and worthy 
formingVn" ‘^hcy fliall do. Be it further Enaflcd by the authority afoielaid, 

ninawjys, That cvcry Have or flaves that fhall take up any runaway flavc, or in¬ 
form againft any perfon who fhall have or conceal any runaway flave or 
flaves, fo that fuch runa vay flave or flaves may be taken and reftored 
to his owner or owners} every fuch flave or flaves, fo informing, fhall be 
entitled to fuch reward as any juftice fhall in realbn and juftice think juft 
and reafonable, and be paid by fuch perfon or perfons as fuch juftice fhall 
determine ought to pay the fame, not exceeding twenty fhillings. 

u'hcnd Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That if any 

in^g^rfbeitous Aavc or flavcs fhall kill or take any flave or flaves in aftual rebellion, he 
/Uvtj rewaid- qj. j-fceivc from the churchwardens of the refpeftive parifhes 

where fuch flave or flaves fliall have been kilVd, the fiim of three 
pounds, and the fum of five pounds if taken alive, and a blue cloth coat, 
with a red crols on the right fhouldcr, to be paid by the churchwardens 
of the refpeftive pariflics where fuch flave or flaves fhall have been 
killed or taken ; the whole expence whereof fliall be reimburfed by the 
receiver-general for the time being, out of any monies in his hands un- 
apprepriated. 

Peril'll, mu- X. And, in order to prevent any perfon from mutilating or difmem- 
riatiiis naves Merino any flave or flaves. Be it further Enabled by the authority afore- 
faid. That if any maflcr, miflrcfs,. owner, poflcfror, or other perfon 
whatfoever, fliall, at his, her, or their own will and pleafure, or by his, 
her, or their dircblion, or with his, her, or their knowledge, fuffcrance, 
privity, or conient, mutilate or difmember any flave or flaves, he, flie, 
or tlu y fhall be liable to he indibted for each cftcnce in the fopreme 
court of judicature, or in any of the afllzc courts of this ifland; and, 
upon tonvidion, fliall*^ punifli'cd by fine, not exceeding one hundred • 
pound., and im; i ifonment, not exceeding twelve months, for each and 
«very flave fo mutikted or tlifmembcred j and fuch punifliment is de¬ 
clared 
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• dared to be w.Lhout prejudice to anv adlion 'lat could or might be 
'brought at common law, for recovery of damages for or on accouat of 
the Ihme: And, in very atrocious cafes, where the owner of fuch flavc 
or flaves {ball be convit^cd ot' fuch offence, the court before whom fuch 
offender Oiall have been tried and convidted, are hereby empowered, in 
cafe they {liall think it ncceffary, 'or the future protecl'on of fuch fl.ivc 
or flaves, to declare him, her, or them free, and difcliargetl from ail 
manner of fervitude, to all intents and purpofes whatfoever ; And, in all 
fuch cafes, the court are hereby empowered and authorized, if to them 
it flrall appear neceffary, to order and diredl the laid fine of one hun¬ 
dred pounds to be paid to the juflices and veftry of the parilh to which 
the faid flave or flaves belonged, to the uie of the faid parilh, the faid 
juftices ana veftry, in confidcration thereof, paying to fuch of the faid 
flave or flaves lb made free, the fum of ten pounds per annum, for his, 
her, or their maintenance and fupport during life i and in cafe any flavc 
or flaves lhall fuffer any before-deferibed mutilations, fuch flavc or 
flaves, on his, her, or their application to any juftice of the peace, die 
faid juftice of the peace lhall be, and is hereby directed, required, and 
empowered, on view, and certain convi<flion of the fadt, to lend fuch 
flave or flaves to the neareft workhoufe where fuch offence lhall be 
committed, and fuch flave or Haves ftiall be there fafely kept, and care¬ 
fully attended, a*- the expence of fuch parilh, until fiich time as there 
may be a legal meeting of the juftices and veftry of fuch parilh j which 
juftices and veftry fo met, are hereby created and appointed a council 
of protciftion of fuch flave or flaves : And the faid juftices and veftry, fo 
met, are hereby direfted and empowered to make further and lull en¬ 
quiry, upon view, into the commitment of the mutilation of fuch flave 
or flaves; and, if to them it lhall appear proper, the laid juftices and 
veftry arc hereby empowered and required to profccute to effed: fuch 
owner or owners; the cxpencc of which prolecution lhall be paid by 
the parilh where fuch offence lhall be committed: And in cafe the 
owner or owners of fuch flave or flaves lhall appear capable of paying 
the cofts and charges of fuch before-mentioned profecution, the faid 
juftices and veftry are hereby empowered to cornmence fuit or fuiu 
againft fuch owner or owners of fuch Have or flaves, and recover all 
cofts and charges out of purfe, by them laid out and expended in fuch 
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fuit or fuits: And the keeper or fupervifor of theworkhoufe where fuch 
mutlLited flave or Oaves Aall have been firft committed, is hereby di- 
refted and required, upon due notice of the firft meeting of the juftlces 
and veftry of the parifli where the offence was committed, to produce 
fuch mutilated flave or Oaves, for the infpetftion and direftion of fuch 
juftices-and veftry, under the pen-ilty of twenty pounds for every neglcft, 
in not producing before fuch jufticcs and veftry fuch flave or flaves. 

XI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That in cafe 
anyjuftice of the peace fhall receive any complaint or probable intelligence 
from any flave or otberwije, that any flave or flaves is or arc fo mutilated, or 
is or are confined mtbout Jufficient fupporty it (hall and may be lawful for fuch 
juftice of the peace, and he is hereby empowered and required, forthwith 
to iffue his warrant to any conftable, ordering him immediately to pro¬ 
ceed to the place where fuch flave or flaves, fo mutilated, are confined, 
and fuch flave or flaves to releafe and bring before fuch juftice, who, on 
view of the fably is hereby authorized to findfuch flave or flaves to the work- 
houje for prcteSliony and who is there to be kept, but not to be workedy until 
enquiry fhall be made into the fall according to law. 

XII. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid, That if any 
perfon hereafter fhall wantonly, willingly, or bloody-mindedly kill, or caufe 
to be killed, any negro or other Have, fuch perfon fo offending fliall, on 
conviiftion, be adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy, and 
fliall fuffer death accordingly for the faid offence : Provided always, 
tliat Inch conviiftion fhall not extend to the corrupting the blood, or the 
forfeiture of lands or tenements, goods or chattels; any law, cuftom, or 
ufage to the contrary thercofj in any wife notwithflanding. 

XIII. And be it further EnaCled by the authority aforefaid. That from 
and after the pafling of this aft, any perfon or perfons that fhall wantonly 
or cruelly whip, maltreaty beat, bruife, wound, or fhall iinprifon or keep 
in confinement, without fuificient fupporc, any flave or flaves, fhall be 
fubjeft to be indifted f^ the fame in the fupreme court of judicature, or 
in either of the courts m aflize, or courts of quarter feftions in this ifland > 
and, upon being thereof legally convifted, he, fhe, or they, fhall fuffer 

8 fuch 
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fiich punifhment, by fine or imprifonment, or both, as the judges or aPPEN- 
jiiftices of fuch courts fliall think proper to inflidt j any law, cuftom, DIX. 
or iifage to the contrary in any wife notwithftanding; And fuch punifh- ■_ • 

inent is hereby declared to be without prejudice to any adion at 
common law that could or might be brought for the recovery of 
damages for and on account of the fame, in cafe fuch flave or (laves 
(hall not be the property of the olfender. 

XIV. And, in order to reftrain arbitrary punifhments, Be it further 
Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That no flave on any plantation or uiained, 
fetdement, or in any of the workhoufes or gaok in this ifland, fliall 
receive more than ten lafhes at one time and for one offence, unlefs 

the owner, attorney, guardian, executor, or adminiflrator, or overfeer, of 
fuch plantation or fettlement, having fuch flave in his care, or fuper- 
vifor of fuch workhoulc, or keeper of fuch gaol, (hall be prefenti and 
that no fuch owner, attorney, guardian, executor, adminiflrator, or 
overfeer, fupervifor, or gaol-keeper, (hall, on any account, punifli a 
flave with more than thirty-nine laflies at one time, and for one offence, 
nor infliblf or Jujfer to he infutiedy J:;ch lafi-mentioned pmiijhment, r.cr any 
other number of lapes, in thefame day, nor until the delinquent las recovered 
from the effebls of any former fanifoment, under the penalty of ten 
pounds (b) for every ofi’cncc, to be recovered againfl the perfon di- 
reding or permiLtlng fuch punifhment. 

XV. jdnd vehereas a 7 n'fchievous fraBiee hath fometimes prevailed of 
puniping ill-difpofedfaves, and fuch as are apt to abfeondfrom their oveners, othfi-ciwin* 
by fixing or caijing to be fixed round the necks of fuch fiaves, an iron collar 

IV ith projecting bars or books, to prevent the future deferiion of fuch fiaves \ 

Be it further Enacted by the authority aforefaid, Ehat fuch pratfice is hereby 
declared to be utterly unlawful, and that no perfon pall, on any pretence what- 
foever, under the penalty of fifty pounds, punip any negro or other 'flceue, 
whether his own property or other-wife, by fixing, or caufiv.\ to be fixed, any 
iron or other collar round the neck of fuch flave, or by loading the body of 

(b) In the fonner adi 
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/iij.'ls nf flicbjld'V<\ for any cfhtcs vjhafover, wirh chivsiSy irons, cr '•iVeighfSi 
of tiny k'nd, o.hsr than fuch as arc ahfolutcly ncccpiry for fccuring the pcr.tn 
of finbfave-, and all and evoy thcjufjccs of the peace, hoiiidn this ifland, a-c 
hereby auihcrijed, direfted, and required, under the penalty cf one hundred 
pounds, on inforriation and riezv of fuch cfcnct, to order fuch collar, chains, 
irons, or zi’cights, to be itnincdiately taken offfrom the five or fiaves wearing 
■er hearing the fame. 

XVI, And ^vlK•rfa^•, from tl.c deceafe and removal of refidcnce of 
many proprietors of fiaves, and oti'.er circumllances, and from the ma- 
numifnon of negro, molatco, anti other fiaves, v/itliout any fiittable pro- 
vifioti being mack.for their fntiiiv maintenance, many unhappy objefts, 
a/niftell with contagious difieni})ers, or difabled from labour by ficknefs, 
old age, and otherwife, and, having no owners, prove dangerous, or be¬ 
come a burthen and nuifance to tlie Icveral towns and pariflies of this 
ifland: For remedy whereof. Be it furdier EnaiSted by the authority 
aforefaid. That the juflices and veftrymen of the fevcral towns and parifhes 
in this ifland be empowered, and they are hereby empowered, to lay a 
tax upon the inhabitants of the faid fevcral towns and pariflies, in the fame 
manner as the parcchial taxes are ufually laid, for the purpofe of raifing 
fuch a fum.as they (hall judge fufficient to provide for the maintenance, 
clothing, medical care, and attendance, in the workhoufes or other con¬ 
venient places of the faid feveral towns and pariflies of this ifland, of 
fuch negro, mulatto, or other fiaves, or other unhappy objeds as aforc- 
faid: And the magiftrates refpeftively of fuch town and parifli are hereby 
empowered and required, upon application being made to them, or 
cither ofthem, to order all fuch objeds as aforefaid to be removed and 
conveyed to the refpedive workhoufes of each parifli, where (if a flavc) 
the former proprietor or proprietors, owner or owners, of iiich flavc 
lived or refided ; or, if a perfon of colour made free, where the perfon 
or pehfons who manumifcd or fet free fuch perfon of colour refided 
before his dcceafe, there to be lodged and taken care of as aforefaid ; 
And the magiftrates and veftries of the (evcral towns and pariflies as 
aforefaid arc hereby em^wered and required to make from time tOL 
time all fuch humane and falutary regulations, for the purpofes afore¬ 
faid, as to them fhall appear neceflary and expedient. 


XVII. And 
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XVII. And whereas it is abfolutely neceflary, that the flavcs in this 
ifland Ihouid be kept in due obedience to their owners, and in due fub- 
ordination to the white people in general, and, as much as in the power 
of the legiflature, all means and opportunities of flaves committing re- 
belli nis confpinicies, and other crimes, to the ruin and deftrudlion of 
the white people, and others in this ifland, prevented, and that proper 
puniiliments Ihould be appointed for all crimes to be by them com¬ 
mitted, Be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That no flavci. 

Juch only excepted as are going with firewood^ grajs^ fruity proviftons, or Jmall 
Jlock and other goods, "Ji-hich they may lawfully fell, to market, and returning 
therefrom, fhall hereafter befufTered or permitted to*go out of his or her 
mafler or owner’s plantation or fettlcment, or to travel from one town or 
place to anodier, unlefs fuch flave fhall have a ticket from his mafler, 
owner, employer, or overfeer, exprefling particularly the time of fuci> 
flave’s fetting out, and where he or fhe is going, and the time limited 
for his or her return, under a penalty not exceeding forty fliillings for 
every flave fo offending, to be recovered from the mafler, owner, em¬ 
ployer, or overfeer, in a fummary manner, before any one juilice of the 
peace, by warrant of diflrefs, complaint being made to him upon oath, 
unlefs die mafler, owner, employe'-, or overfeer, of fuch flave fliall. 
prove, upon oath, bef re any juflicc of the peace of die parifli or precindt 
where fuch mafler, owner, cinjdoyer, or overfeer, may or fhall live, or 
happen to be, tliat he did give tlie faid flave fuch ticket as aforefaid, 
or that fuch flave went away without his confent j and if fuch juftice 
fhall refufe or negleft his duty, either in caufing die penalty to be fordi- 
with levied, on complaint being made to him as aforefaid, on the 
owner, overfeer, or any ether perfon, who fliall fnffer a flave, being 
under liis or their direilion, to go witJiout a ticket as afbrelc.id, every 
juftice fo offending fliall forfeit tlie fiim of five poundsj any law, ciiflom, . 
or ufage, to the contrary notwithftanding fcj. 

XVIII. Artl be it further Enadted by the aurhoriry afircffd,- Tha& sia»cs allowed.; 
for the future, all flaves in this ifland fliall be allowed the ufual nun her 
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of holidays that were allowed at the ufual feafons of Chriftmas, Eafter, 
and Whitfuntide: Provided, That, at every fuch rcfpeftive feafcn, no 
two holidays lhall be allowed to follow or fucceed immediately one 
after the other, except at Chriftmas, when they lhall be allowed Chrift- 
mas-day, and alfo the day immediately fucceeding j any law, cuftom, or 
ufage, to the contrary notwithftanding : And if any mafter, owner, guar¬ 
dian, or attorney, of any plantation or fettlement, or the overfecr of 
fuch plantation or fettlement, fhall prefume, at the feafons aforefaid, to 
allow any holidays to any flave belonging to any fuch plantation or 
fettlement, other than as direfted by this aft to be given, every perfon 
fo offending, ftiall forfeit the fum of five pounds. 

XIX. And whereas it hath been ufual and cuftomary with the planters 
in this ifland, to allow their fiaves one day in every fortnight to cultivate 
their own provifion-grounds (exclufive of Sundays), except during the 
time of crop; but the -fame not being compulfory. Be it therefore 
Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That the flaves belonging to, or 
employed on, every plantation or fettlement, ftiall, over anti above the 
holidays herein before-mentioned, be allowed one day in every fort¬ 
night, to cultivate their own provifion-grounds, exclufive of Sundays, 
except during the time of crop, under the penalty of fifty pounds, to be 
recovered againft the overfeer or other perfon having the care of fuch 
flaves. 

XX. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That every 
field-flave on fuch plantation or fettlement ftiall, on work days, be al¬ 
lowed, according to cuftom, half an hour for breakfaft, and two hours 
for dinner; and that no flaves lliall be compelled to any manner of 
field-work upon the plantation before the hour of five in the morning, 
or ^ftcr the hour of feven at night, except during the time of crop, 
under the penalty of fifty pounds, to be recovered againft the overfeer, 
or other perfon having the care of fuch fiaves. 

Persify for XXI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
/tifi'eiHa iin- Jf any mafter, owner, guardian, or attorney, of any plantation or fettlc- 
nient, ftiall hereafter fuffer any ftrangc flaves, exceeding twelve in num¬ 
ber. 
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ber, to aflemble together and beat their military drums, or blow their APPE^f. 
horns or Ihells, upon any plantation, pen, or fettlement, or in any yard D I X. 
or place under his, her, or their, care or management, or (hall not en- v 
deavour to difperfe or prevent the fame, by immediately giving notice 
thereof to the next magiftrate or commiffioned o/Ecer, that a proper 
force may be fent to dilperfe the faid flaves } every fuch matter, owner, 
guardian, or attorney, lhall, for every fuch offence, upon convidion 
thereof, ujjon an indidment in the fupreme court of judicature or courts 
of aflizc, pay a fine of fifty pounds to his majetty, his heirs and fucceffors, 
for and towards the fupport of the government of this ifland, and the 
contingent charges thereof: Provided neverthelefs, iThat information of 
fuch offence fliall be made, upon oath, before any of his Majetty’sjuttices 
of the peace, within the Ipace of five days after the commiffion of fuch 
offence, 

XXII. And be it further Enaded by the authprity aforefaid. That all Ci»ii or miii- 
officers, civil and military, ftiall be, and are hereby, empowered and re- iS’eft'fuch* 
quired, to enter into any plantation, fettlement, or other place, to dif- 
perfe all fuch unlawful affemblies, and to fupprcfi and prevent all un¬ 
lawful drummings or other noife, as before mentioned j any law, cuttoin, 
or ufage, to the contrary notwithttanding. 

XXIII. And whereas it has been found by experience, that rebellions 
have been often concerted at negro dances, and nightly meetings of the 
flaves of different plantations, when fuch flaves are generally intoxicated j 
and as it has been found alfo, that thofe meetings tend much to injure 
the healths of negroes; Be it therefore Enaded by the authority afore- Owrfeert, &e. 
faid. That if any overfeer, or, in his abfence, any book-keeper, or other 
white perfon, having the care and management of any plantation or Wie»,tobe 
fettlement, fhali fuffer any flaves to affemble together, and beat their 
military drums, or blow their horns or Ihells, every fuch overfeef, 
book-keeper, or other white perfon fo offending, fliall, for every fuch 
offence, upon convidion thereof, upon an indidment in the fupreme 
court of judicature, or before the jufticcs of alfizc, fuffer fix 
months impriionmcnt, without bail or’ niaiiiprize: Provided infor¬ 
mation is made, upon oath as aforefaid, before one of his Majefty’s 
VoL. II. Z juftices 
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jufticcs of the peace, within five days after the commilllon of fuch 
offence: And providai always neverthelefs, that notliing herein con¬ 
tained lhall be conftrued to prevent any mafter, owner, or proprietor, 
of any plantation or fettlement, or the overfeer thereof, from granting 
liberty to the flaves of fuch plantation or fettlement only, for affembling 
together upon fuch plantation or fetdement, and playing and divert¬ 
ing themfelves in any innocent amufements, fo as they do not make 
ufe of military drums, horns, or Ihells; but that they lhall and may 
grant fuch liberty when and as often as they pleafe, any thing in this, 
or any other aft, to the contrary notwithftanding: Provided, that fuch 
amufements are put^an end to by twelve of the clock at night. 

XXIV. in wder to f revent riots and nightly meetings among negro 
and other JlaveSy to the difturbance of the public peace, and the endangering 
their healths. Be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, That ail 
negro burials Jhall in future take place in the day time only, fo that the fame 
may be ended before funjet ■, and if any mafter, ovoner, or pojfejfor of flaves, 
bis or her overfeer, or chief manager, ftjall knovoingly fufjer or permit the 
burial of any Jlave ctherwife than as before direbJed, he Jhall forfeit the fum 
of fifty pounds. 

XXV. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid, That 
if any Indian, free negro, or mulatto, fhall hereafter fuffer any unlawful 
aficnibly of flaves at his or her houfe or fettlement, every fuch Indian, 
free negro, or mulatto, fliall, upon due conviftion thereof, lulTer 
imprifonment, not exceeding fix months; Provided neverthelefs, That 
information thereof fhall be given, on oath, withm five days of fuch 
unlawful meeting. 

XXVI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That 
ail flaves who fhall hereafter be found to have in his or their cuftody, 
any fire-arms, gun-powder, flugs, or ball, fuch flave, being tliercof con- 
vifted before two juftices, fhall fuffer fuch punilhment as the laid 
juftices fhall think ppoper to inflift, by whipping or hard labour in the 
workhoufc, not exceeding the* term of fix months. 


XXVII. And 
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XXVII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
if any Have fhall offer any violence, by ftriking or otherwife, to any 
white perfon, fuch flave, upon due and proper proof, fliall, upon con- 
vidbion, be punifhed with death, tranfportation, or confinement to hard 
labour*, not exceeding two years, or otherwife, as the court fhall, in 
their difcrction, think, proper to inflidl; Provided fuch ftriking or 
conflidb be not by command of his or their owners, overfeers, or per- 
fons entrufted over them, or in the lawful defence of their owners 
perfons or goods. 

XXVIII. And be it further Enafted by th» authority aforefaid. 
That any flave or flaves, who fhall knowingly harbour or conceal any 
runaway flave or flaves, fhall be liable to be tried for the fame at the 
flave court hereinafter appointed, and on conviftion, fuffer fuch punifh- 
ment as the juftices of the faid court fhall think proper to inflift, not 
extending to life or limb. 

XXIX. And whereas it is very dangerous to the peace and fafety 
of this ifland, to fuffer flaves to continue out as runaways, and it is ab- 
folutcly neceffary to declare and make known to the public what flaves 
fliall be deemed fuch; Be it therefore Enafted by the authority afore¬ 
faid, That from and after the paffmg of this aft, any flave or flaves who 
fljall be abjent from his oivner or employer, without leave, for the fpace of 
ten days, and fliall be found at the diftance of eight miles from the houfe, 
plantation, or other fettle ment, to which he, fhe, or they belong, with¬ 
out a ticket or other permit to pafs, except as before excepted, in going to 
and returning from market, fhall be deemed a runaway. 

XXX. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
any perfon whatfoever, who fhall apprehend fuch flave or flaves, fhall, 
for eveiy one fo apprehended, be entitled to receive from the owner, 
employer, overfeer, or manager of fuch flave or flaves, the fum of 
ten fhillings, and no more, befides mile-money, at the rate of one 
fhjlling per mile for the firft five miles, and fix pence per mile after¬ 
wards : Provided fuch flave or flaves Kad abfented him, her, or them- 
fclvcs, ten days, without the privity, knowledge, or confent, of the 
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BOOK proprietor, ovcrfeer, or other white perfon, refiding on the plantatron 
IV. or I'ettlemcnt to which fuch flave or flaves fhall -belong j which time 
“■X'"—' of ablence of fuch (lave or flaves (hall be declared on the oath of fuch 
proprietor, ovcrfeer, or other white perfon, as aforefald, if the party 
taking up fuch flave or flaves (hall require it: But it is the true intent 
and meaning of this aft, tint every perfon or perfons who (hall appre¬ 
hend any flave or flaves, that ufually refide in, or are employed in, any 
of tiie towns of this ifland, and that at the time are aftually runaway or 
abfent from their owner, employer, or manager’s I'crvice, ten days, 
fhall be entitled to the reward of ten (hillings, although the flave or 
flaves fiiould not be eight miles diftant from their employer’s habitation: 
ftovifo. Provided ncverthelefs. That nothing in this ad: contained, (hall be con- 
ftrued to extend to an allowance of the faid fum of ten (hillings and 
mile-money, in addition to the fum allowed to maroon negroes for ap¬ 
prehending runaways; And provided alfo, That it is not hereby in¬ 
tended to deprive the fa>d maroons of their legal and eftablilhcd re¬ 
ward of forty (billings for each negro. 

How run*. XXXI. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That 

liPfedVt” *** perfon or perfons fo apprehending fuch flave or flaves, (hall con- 
' l’®' ® • ygy Qf them, to their refpedive owner, employer, or mana¬ 

ger, or to the workhoufe of fuch parifh, if any workhoufe is eftablifhed 
there j and in cafe of there being no workhoufe, to the next gaol, in cafe 
the owner, employer, or manager, of fuch flave or (laves (hall refufc to pay 
the faid (iim of ten (hillings, and mile-money as aforefaid, or take the oath 
as to the time of abfence ; in which cafe, the gaol or workhoufe-keeper is 
hereby required and ordered to receive fuch (lave or flaves into his or their 
cuftody, and to pay the party delivering fuch flave or flaves the 
faid fum of ten (hillings, and mile-money as aforefaid, and no more, 
for each (lave fo delivered, under the penalty of five pounds; Provided 
ncverthelefs. That if fuch flave or flaves is or arc brought to any gaol 
or workhoufe by any white perfon, free negro, free mulatto, or Indian, 
no gaoler or workhoufe-keeper (hall pay fuch fum before fuch perfon 
(hall have taken an oatl? (which oath fuch gaoler or workhoufe-keeper 
is hereby required, under the penally of five pounds, to file in his office 
and produce, whenever thereunto required by the owner or poffclTor of 
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fuch flave or flaves) that the flave or flaves fb apprehended was or were a P P E N- 
at the reputed diftance of eight miles from the houfe, plantation, or D I X. 
fettJcment, to which fuch flave or flaves do belong (except as before is u.—«—mJl 
excepted), and that fuch flave or flaves had no ticket or other permit 
in writing from his mafter, miftrefs, overfeer, employer, or manager, 
at the time fuch flave or flaves was or were apprehended, for him, 
her, or them, to pafs unmolefted, and that the faid flave or flaves had 
been carried firft to the owner, employer, or manager, of fuch flave or 
flaves (provided fuch owner, employer, or manager, (hall be in the 
parifli in which fuch flave or flaves fliall be apprehended), and that the 
mafter, miftrefs, overfeer, or manager, had refufed*to pay for the appre¬ 
hending him, her, or them* according to the intent and meaning of 
this adt. 

XXXII. And be it further Enadled by the authority aforefaid, Timeoftie. 
That no ticket fliall be granted to any flave •or flaves for any time *"““*‘** 
exceeding one calendar month. 

XXXIII. And be it further Enadled by the authority aforelaid. Account of 
That, on the twenty-eighth day of December in every year (the time j/,*, 
of giving in as aforefaid), or within thirty days after, the owner, over- be given in. 
feer, or manager of every plantation, pen, or fettlement, fliall give in, 
on oath, an account of all the births and deaths of the flaves of fuch 
plantation, pen, or fetdement, for the preceding year, under the penalty 
of fifty pounds, to be recovered from the owner of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement. 

XXXIV. And be it further Enadled by the authority aforefaid, °**[[7ii»*ne 
That, if the not giving in upon oath fuch feveral accounts fliall be giea. 
owing to the negledl of the overfeer or manager of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement, it fliall and may be lawful for the owner, 
proprietor, or poffeffor. of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
to flop and detain the penalty he or flie fliall fufFer by this law, out 
of the wages of fuch overfeer or manager, 


XXXV. And 
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BOOK XXXV. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid, 
ivr. That tlie doftor or furgeon of every plantation, pen, or other fettletnent, 

v-/ (hall, on the twenty-eighth day of December, in every year (the time 

givTin an'ae- g'ving in as afotefaid) or within thirty days after, give in an ac¬ 
count of jiavts count, on oath, of the deaths of fuch flaves as have died in the pre- 
ceding year, or during fuch time as fuch do6tor or furgeon hath had the 
care of the flaves on fuch plantation, pen, or other fcttlemcnt, with the 
caufe of fuch deaths, to the bed: of his knowledge, judgment, and belief, 
Eiteourage- under the penalty of one hundred pounds for every negleft: And in 
cafe it fhall appear, to the fatisfaftion of the juftices and veftry, from 
*are«. the return of the owner, overfeer, or manager aforefaid, that there 

has been a natural encreafe in the number of flaves on any fuch plan¬ 
tation, pen, or other fettlement, the overfeer fliall be entitled to receive 
from the owner or proprietor of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettle¬ 
ment, the fum of three pounds (d) for every flave born on fuch plan¬ 
tation, pen, or other fel'tlement, in the time aforefaid, and which (hall 
be then living, after deducing the decreafe ; and the owner or proprietor 
of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, fliall have a deduftion 
from the firft of his or her public taxes that fliall become due, of the 
fum fo paid to the overfeer, on producing a certificate of the juftices 
and veftry of fuch encreafe, and a receipt of the overfeer for the fum 
fo paid. 


Further en- XXXVI. And, in order that further encouragement may he given if 
for* en^rMf^of encreafe and protehiion of Negro infants, Be it further Enabled by the 
flaves. authority aforefaid. That every female flave, who jhall have fix children 

living, fhall be exempted from hard labour in the field or otherwife, and the 
owner or poffeffor of every fuch female flave fijall be exempted from all 
manner of taxes for fuch female flave, any thing in the all commonly called 
the poll-tax law, or any other of the tax laws of this ijland pajfed, or annu¬ 
ally to be pajfed, to the contrary notwithfianding ; and a dcdutlion Jhall be 
made for all fuch female flaves from the taxes of fuch owner or poffeffor, by 
certificate of the indices and veftry, at the fame time, and in manner as 

(d) In tiie former ad, /wr«/y JltilUngs. 


direTed 
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dirtHed In the cafe of an annual encreafe of the number of flaves as afore- A P P E N- 
faid'. Provided neverthelefsy That proof be given, on oath, to the fatis- DIX. 
faSlion of the faid jujlices and veftry, not only that the requifite number of h m# 

children, together with the mother, are living j but alfo that the mother is 
exempted from all manner offield or other hard labour, and is provided with 
the means of an eafy and comfortable maintenance, 

XXXVII. And whereas the more efFeftually to conceal runaway Penalty on 
flaves, or prevent their being apprehended, tickets are given by Indians, 
free negroes, or free mulattoes, Be it it therefore Enafted by the autho- w 
rity aforefaid. That any Indian, free negroe, oi» mulatto, granting or *'*''**’ 
giving fuch ticket, with fuch intent, fliall be deemed guilty of forgery, 
and fliall be liable to be tried for the faid offence before the fiipremc 
court of judicature, or in cither of the courts of aflize in this ifland 
where the offence fhall be committed; and, on conviftion, fhall fuffer 
the lofs of. freedom, tranfportation, or fuch,other punilhment as the 
court, in their diferetion, fhall think proper to inflidt. 

XXXVIII. Anl^e it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, White* grant. 
That if fuch ricket fhall be granted or given by any white perfon, with keft punifti'” 
fuch intent as aforefaid, to any Have or flaves, before 6r after his or 
their abfenting themfelves from tlteir owner, employer, overfeer, or 
manager, fuch white perfon fhall be deemed guilty of forgery, and fhall 
be liable to be tried for the fame before the fupreme court of judica¬ 
ture, or either of the afhze courts of this ifland, where the offence fhall 
be committed; and, on conviftion, fliall fufl’er fuch punifhment as the 
court, in their diferetion, fhall think proper to infiift. 

XXXIX. And, to the end that the owners and proprietors of runa- Keepers of 
wav flaves may have a'due knowledge where fuch flaves are confined, to 

■' ^ .... aiireriile run 

after their being apprehended and lent to any worknoufe or goal tn this »way$, 
ifland, in order that .Itich owners and proprietors may apply for fuch 
flaves; Be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That, from and 
after the pafling of this aft, all and every the keepers of the v orkhoufes, 
or gaol keepers, in any of the pariflibs of this ifland, fhall, and they are 
hereby obligcel, once in every week, to advertife in the Gazette of Saint 

Jago 
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Jago dc la Vega, the Royal Gazette of Kingfton, and the Cornwall 
Chronicle, the heighth, names, marks, and fex, and alfo the country, 
where the fame can be afeertained, of each and every runaway flavc then 
in their cullody, together with the time of their being fent into cuf- 
tody, and the name or names of the owner or owners thereof, if known, 
and that upon oath, under the penalty of ten pounds for every flavc fp 
neglefted by him to be advertifed j and, for the expcnce of luch adver- 
tifement, they the faid workhoufe-kcepers or gaol-keepers fliall and 
may, and they arc hereby authorized to charge the owner or proprietor 
of fuch runaway flaves fb advertifed, at and after the rate of one fhilling 
and three pence per /nonth for each paper, and no more j and that it 
fhall and may be lawful for the keeper of the workhoufe or goal- keeper 
to detain and keep in his or their cuftody fuch runaway flave or flaves lb 
brought unto him or them, until the owner or owners there</, or fome 
perfon on their behalf, properly authorized, fliall pay unto him or them 
what he or they fo paid to the perfon or perfons w ho apprehended and 
brought fuch flave or Have's into cuftody, with two Ihillings and fix pence 
in the pound for laying out his or their money, th^^oft of advertifing, 
after the rate above mentioned, and fix pence for twenty-four hours 
fuch flavc or flaves fliall have been in cuftody, for maintenance, and two 
pence per day for medical care and extraordinary nourifliment where 
neceflary, and alfo the charges of advertifing above direfted, and no other 
fees whatever; and that the gaoler, workhoufe-kceper, or fupervifor, and 
no other perfon, fliall atteft, upon oath, that the charges in the account 
for mile-money, and the reward for apprehending fuch flave, were 
aftually paid to the perfon who brought fuch runaway, and that the 
whole of the charges in the faid account are ftridly conformable to this 


law. 


allow them 
provifiont. 


XL. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That the 
keeper of every workhoufe or gaol in this ifland lhall, under the penalty 
of ten pounds for every ncgled, provide and give to every flave confined 
in liich workhoufe or gaol, a fufficient quantity of good and wholefome 
provifions daih/ j that is tq^y, not fcls than one quart of unground Guinea 
or Indian corn, or three pints of ihc flour or meal of either, or three 

pints 



pints of wheat flour, or eight full-grown plantains, or eight pounds of APP£N- 
cocoas or yams, and alfo one herring or Iliad, or other falted provifions DIX. 
equal thereto, 


XLI. And be it farther Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That no 
gaol-keeper in this ifland, or any perfon ading under him as clerk or 
deputy, fliall, on any pretence whatfoever, work or employ any (lave or 
flaves fent to his cuftody, upon any plantation, pen, or fettlemCnt, l)e- 
longingto or in, the pofleffion of anyXuch goal-keeper, ndr hire or lend 
fuch (lave or flaves out to work for any other perfon or perfons, during 
fuch time fuch flave or flaves fliall be in his cuftofly, but that all fucli 
flaves fliall be and remain in the common goal of the county or parifli, 
in order to be infpeded by any perfon or perfons defiring the fame; and 
in cafe any gaol-keeper fliall offend herein, he fliall, for every offence, 
forfeit the fum of fifty pounds. 

XLIT. And be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid. That all 
flaves who lhall have been in this ifland for the Ipace of two years, and 
fliall run away, and continue abfcnt for a term not exceeding fix months, 
fliall be liable to be tried by two juftices j and,- upon conviftion thereof, 
fuch flave or flaves fliall fuffer fuch punifhment as thedaid juftices fliall 
think proper to inflidl. 

XLIII. And be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, That if 
any flave fliall run away from his-^ owner or lawful pofleffor, and be abfent 
for more than fix months, ftich flave, being duly convidled thereof, fliall 
be fentenced to be confined to hard labour for fuch time as the court 
fliall determine, or be tranlported for life, according to the magnitude 
of the offence. 

XLIV. And, in order to prevent the many mifehiefs that may hefe- 
aftcr arife from the wicked art of negroes going under the appellation 
of Obeah men and women, pretending to have communication with the 
devil and other evil fpirits, whereby the weak and fuperftltious are de¬ 
luded into a belief of their having fulf power to exempt them, whilft 
under their proteftion, from any evils that might otherwife happen; 
Be it therefore Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That, from and after 
VoL. II. A a the 
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B.O O K the paffing of tfiis ad, any flave who (hall pretend to any fupernatural 
IV. power, in order to promote the purpofes of rebellion, fhaU, upon con- 
^ vidion tijereof, fuffer deatli, tranfportation, or fuch other puniAment as 
the court Iball think proper to dired j any thing in this, or any other 
ad, to the contrary in anywile notwithftanding. 


siavM at- XLV. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, That if 
pfonTIo'** any negro or other flave fhall mix or prepare, with an intent to give, or 
fuffer death, caufe to bc given, any poifon or ^oifonous drug, or fhall adually give, 
or caufe to be given, any fuch poifon or poifonous drug, in the pradice 
of Obeah or otherWife, although death may not enfue upon the taking 
thereof, the faid flave or flaves, together with their acceflaries, as well 
before as after the fad (being flaves), being duly convided thereofi lhall 
fuffer death, or tranfportation for life, as the court lhall determine any 
thing in this, or any other ad, to the contrary notwithftanding. 


Slavi's punifh* 
*blf if found 
tn pt'Afcilloii of 
Isrpe quanti- 
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XLVI. And whereas great number of horned cattle, Iheep, goats, 
horles, marcs, mules, and afles, are frequently ftolen and killed by negro 
and other flaves, in fo fecrct and private a manner that it is with the 
greateft difficulty they can be found out and difeovered, in fuch menner 
as to convid them of fuch offence, although large quantity of beef, mut¬ 
ton, and the flelh of other valuable animals, are found upon him, her, 
or them; in order, therefore, to prevent fuch evils in future, and to 
punilh the perpetrators of fuch ads, agreeably to their crimes. Be it 
further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That if any negro or other 
flave lhall fraudulently have in his, her, or their cuftody or poflcffion, 
unknown to his or her mafter, owner, overfeer, or other perfon, who 
lhall have the overlooking or employing of fuch flave, any frelh beefi 
veal, mutton, or goat, or the flelh of horfe, mare, mule, or afs, in any 
quantity exceeding five and not exceeding twenty pounds weight, fuch 
negro or other flave, upon due convidion thereof before any two rna- 
giftrates, lhall be whipped in fuch manner as fuch magiftrates lhall dired, 
not exceeding thirty-nine lafhes; and if there lhall bc found in his, her, 
or their cuftody or pUfleflion, a larger or greater quantity than twenty 
pounds weight of frelh beef, vhl, mutton, or goat, or the flelh of horfe, 
snare, mule, or afs, and fuch Have flidl not give a fatisfadory account liow 

he 
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or flic became poflcflcd of fuch mear, that then luch negro or other a P P E N- 
flave, upon convidion thereof, fliall fufFer fuch puntfliraent as the /aid j) j x, 
two jiifticcs /hall think proper to dired, not extending to life, or im- 
prifonment for life. 

XLVII. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforelaid. That Slaves Dealing 
if any negro or other flave /hall, after the pafling of this ad, ftcal any fuch h’w'jfanmLL 
horned cattle, flieep, goat, horfe, mare, mule, or afs, or fliall kill any 
fuch horned cattle, flieep, goat, horfe, mare, mule, or afs, with intent to 
fteal the whole carcafs of any fuch horned cattle, flieep, goat, horfe, mare, 
mule, or afs, or any part of the fiefli thereof, fuch* negro or other flave 
/hall, on convidion thereofj fufFer death, or fuch other punilhment as 
the court fliall think proper to inflid. 

XLVIII, And whereas it is ncceflary to declare how, and in what man- slave* guiiiy 
ner, fltves fliall be tried for the feveral crimes which they may hereafter 
commit. Be it Enaded by the authority afbrefaid, Tliat from ancj 
after the pafling of this ad, upon complaint made to any juftice of the 
peace of any felony, burglary, robbery, burning of houfes, cane-pieces, 
rebellious confpiracies, compafling or imagining the death of any white 
perfon or perfons, or any other ofFcnce whatfoever committed by any 
flave or flaves, that fliall fubjed fuch flave or flaves to fuffer death or 
tranfportation, fuch juftice ftiall ifllie out his warrant for apprehending 
fuch offender or offenders, and for all perfons to be brought before him, 
or any other juftice of the peace, that can give evidence j and the evi¬ 
dence of flaves againft one another, in this and all other cafes, fliall be 
received } and if, upon examination, it appears probable that the flave or 
flaves apprehended is or are guilty, the juftice before whom fuch exami¬ 
nation lhall be had and taken, fliall commit him, her, or them, to prifon, 
and bind over the witneffes to appear at a certain day, not Icfs than 
ten days from the day on which the complaint fliall be made, and at the 
place where the quarter fefllons arc ufually held, and, where there are no 
i|uarter fefilons held, at the place where the parochial bufinefs is ufually 
traqfaded, and fliall certify to two other Jufticcs of the peace the caufc 
of liich commitment, and require them, by virtue of this afb, to aho- 
( Lite thcmfclves to him, which faid jiiftices are hereby I'evcrally required 

A a 2 to 
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BOOK to do, tjfldcr the penalty of twenty pounds for every neglefb or refufal j 
and the faid juftices, fo aflbeiated, fhall iflue out their warrant to fummon 

<u —.> twelve perfons, fuch as are ufually warned and impanelled to ferve on 
juries (the mailer, owner, or proprietor of the flave or flaves fo com¬ 
plained of, or the attorney, guardian, truftce, overleer, or book-keeper 
of fuch mailer, owner, or proprietor, or the perfon profecuting, his or 
her attorney, guardian, truftce, overfeer, or book-keeper, always ex¬ 
cepted), perfonally to be and appear before the faid juftices, at the day 
and place aforefaid, to be expreifed in fuch warrant, and between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, when and where the faid 
perfons fo warned are hereby leverally required to attend, under the 
penalty of five pounds; and when and where the faid juftices fhall caufe 
the faid flave or flaves fo complained of to be bi-ought before them, and 
thereupon nine of the faid perfons fo fummoned as aforefaid, fhall com- 
pofe a jury to try the laid flave or flaves, and fhall by the faid juftices 
(/be charge or aceufation'ieingfirji read) be fwom to try the matter before 
them, and to give a true verdid according to evidence j and fuch charge 
or accufation fhall be deemed valid, iffufficieqj in fubftance j and if the 
faid jurors fhall, upon hearing the evidence, unanimoufly find the faid 
flave or flaves guilty of the offence wherewith he, fhe, or they Hand 
charged, the faid juftices fhall give fentenoe of death, without benefit of 
clergy, or tranjpor/a/mt or confinement to hard labour for any limited 
time not exceeding two years (e), according to the nature of the offence, 
and (hall caufe fuch fentence to be carried into execution, and at fuch 
time and place as they fhall think proper, women with child only ex¬ 
cepted, whofe execution fhall be relpited until a rcafonable time after 
delivery: Provided always ncverthclcfs. That at every court of quarter 
feflions held in each and every parifh or precirift within this ifland, the 
juftices there affemblcd fhall and may, after the ufual bufmefs of the faid 
court fhall be done, form themfelves into a court, for the purpofe of 
enquiring into, hearing, and determining all manner of offences for which 
any Have or flaves are liable to be punifhed with death, or tranfportation, 
or confinement to haiB labour, as aforefaid, and (hall open the faid court 

(t ) In the former aft for lift, 

by 
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by proclamation, declaring the fame to be a flarc-court for fuch pfurpofc, 
and (hall thereupon, on die like charge in writing, and in like manner, 
in all other refpefts, as the three juftices aflbeiated and met as herein 
before-mentioned are,, by this aft, direfted to proceed in the trial 
of flaves for fuch offences, proceed to try, and deliver the gaol or 
workhoufe within the laid parilh or precinft of, all and every Have and 
flares who fliall or may then be in the cuftody of the marlhal or 
keeper of the workhoufe, within each and every parilh or precinft as 
aforefaid, and fhall forthwith caufc a jury, confifting of nine jurors, to be 
cjdled and taken from the pannel renirned to the jaid court of quarter 
felTions, and fhall caufe them to be fcverally Iworn, as they fliaU appear, 
to try all and every fuch flave and flaves as fhall be brought before 
them, charged rdth any fuch offences as aforefaid, and a true verdift ^vc 
according to evidence, as in other cafes. 

XLIX. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
all and every the jurors who lhall be returned to ferve as jurors at the 
quarter-feflions, to be holdcn as aforefaid, are hereby required, under 
the penalty of five pounds, to be and appear at the faid flave-court, lb to 
be formed and holden as aforefaid, and to ferve as jurors thereon as they 
lhall refpeftively be called : Provided alTo, that nothing in this aft con¬ 
tained fhall hinder or prevent the faid juftices, upon any fuch trial, where 
any flave or flaves fhall be condemned to die, from refpiting the execu¬ 
tion of fuch fentcnce for any term not exceeding thirty days, or until 
the pleafure of the commander in chief fhall be known, in cafe proper 
caufe fhall appear to them for fo doing; and that if the jury upon any 
fuch trial lliall apply to the faid juftices to fufjiend the execution of any 
fcntence until the pleafure of the commander in chief is known, the faid 
juftices lhall be obliged to fufpend the fame for thirty days, except in 
cafes of trial of any flave or flaves convlfted of a6hial rebellion; in all 
which cafes the faid juftices lhall, if they think it expedient, order the 
fentence palled on fuch Have or flaves to be carried into immediate exci- 
cution. 
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L. And be it further Enatfted by the authority aforefeid, Tliat not 
k*fe than three juftices (hall conftitutc a court for the trial of any (lave 
or (laves fbr any Crime or offence that (hall fubjedt fuch (lave or (lavas 
to (iiffer death> tranlportation, or confinement to hard labour as aforejaidi 
and that, upon all fuch trials, no peremptory challenges of any of the 
faid jurors, or any exception to the form of the indidment, (Irall be al¬ 
lowed. 


How execu. LI. And bc it fltrthcr Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That in all 
lormed* cal^s where the puryfhment of death is inflided, the execution (hall be 
performed in a publick part of the parifli and with due folemnity j and 
care fiiall be taken by the gaoler or deputy-marlhal, drat the criminal is 
free from intoxication at the time of his trial, and from tlieiKC to and 
at the time of his execution, under the penalty of five pounds j and the 
mode of fuch execution (hall be hanging by the neck, and no other; 
and the body (hall be afterwards difjjofed of in fuch manner as the court 
fhall dired: And provided alfo, that where feveral (laves (hall be capi¬ 
tally convided for the fame offence, one only (hall fuffer death, except 
in cafes of murder or rebellion. 


Slaves giving LII. And bc it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That in 
howpun?&ed. cafe any (lave or (laves (hall wilfully, and with evil intent, give falfe 
evidence in any uial had under this ad, fuch (lave or (laves, being 
thereof convided, (hall fuffer the fame punifhment as the perfon or 
perfons on whofc trial fuch falfe evidence was given would, if convided, 
have been liable to fuffer* 


How fees of ^111. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid, Tliat, 
flavts dif. where any (lave or Haves Hiall bc difeharged by proclamation, the deputy 
marftiai or workhoufe-keeper (hall bc entitled to receive all fuch fees as 
are paid. (Jug to him or them for fuch (lave or Haves at the time of fuch 

difeharge, from the publick, upon application and due proof made, in the 
moft folemn manner, t^ the affcmbly, or any committee thereof ;md 
that fuch Have or Haves, during'the time they were in the cuftody'of 

iuch 



fuch deputy marfhal or workhoufe-keeper, was and were found and pro¬ 
vided withk proper and fufficient provifions equal to what is allowed by 
this law. 

I/IV. And be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, That a 
record fliall be entered up of all proceedings on the trials of flaves, for 
any crime that fhall fubjeft any flave or Oaves to fufFer death, tranfpor- 
tation, or confinement to hard labour for the term of two years, in a 
book kept for that purpofe by the clerk of the peace, or his lawful 
deputy, of the precinfb; who is hereby obliged to attend all fuch trials,, 
and to record the proceedings within thirty days jifter fuch trial, under 
die penalty of twenty pounds for each negledi j and he fhall be entitled 
to receive from the churchwardens of fuch parifh the fum of two 
pounds fifteen fhillings, and no more, for attending each trial, entering 
up the record, and any other bufinefs incidental thereto: And further, 
that the deputy marfhal for the faid parifh, or feme proper perfon ading 
under him, fhall alfo be obliged to attend fuch trial, under the fame 
penalty of twenty pounds for each negleft > and that he fliall be en¬ 
titled to receive from the churchwardens of fuch parifh forty fhillings, 
for attending at the trial and execution of fuch offender as fhall be con¬ 
demned to die, and no more. 

LV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That in 
all trials of any flave or (laves under this aft, fufficient notice of fuch 
trial fhall be firft given to die owner, proprietor, or pofTeffor of fuch flave 
or flaves, his, her, or their lawful attorney or attornies, or other repre- 
fentative oi* reprefentatives; any law, cuftom, or ufage to the contrary 
notwith (landing. 

LVI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That in 
all cafes where any flave or flaves fhall be put upon his, her, or their 
trial, and fhall receive fcntencc of death or tranfportation, the court, at 
the time of trying fuch flave or flaves, fhall alfo enquire what fum or 
furps of money fuch owner, proprietor, or employer of the faid flave or 
flaves ought to receive for fuch flave or flaves, and certify the fame, fo 
that fuch fum or firms of money do not exceed the fum of fixty pounds 
for each Have fentenced as aforefaid. 
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LVII. And •be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforcftld, That 
in all cafes where any fl-ave or flaves lhall be brought to tri^, and fliall 
be valued according to the diredHon of this aft, fuch flave or flaves fhall 
1 be paid for by the receiver-general of this ifland, out of any monies in 
his hands unappropriated; and the money arifing from the aftual fale 
of fuch flave or flaves as fhall be fo tranlj>orted by the deputy-marflial 
fhall be accounted for, on oath, to the churchwardens of the parilh 
where the offence fliall be tried, to be by them paid over to the receiver- 
general, for the ufc of the publick. 

f 

l.VIII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, That 
if any negro or other flave, who lhall be tranfported from this ifland, 
under the direftion of this aft, fhall wilfully return from tranfportation, 
fuch negro or odier flave fhall, upon conviftion, fuffer death without 
benefit of clergy. 

IdX. And whereas there are many inferior crimes and mifilemcanours 
committed by flaves, which ought to be punifhed in a fummary manner, 
by order of the magiflrates j Be it therefore Enafted by the authority 
aforefaid, That, from and after the paffing of this aft, it fhall and may 
be lawful for any two juftices of the peace to hear and determine, in a 
fummary manner, all fuch crimes and mifdemeanours, giving fufficient 
notice to the owner or proprietor of fuch flave or flaves, or his' or her 
attorney or attornies, or the perfon having the care of fuch Have or flaves, 
of the time and place of trial, and to order and direft fuch punifhment 
to be inflifted on them as fuch juftices, in their judgment, iliall think 
fir, not exceeding fifty laflies or fix months confinement to hard labour; 
the expenecs of wiiich trial fhall not exceed ten fliillings to the conftable, 
and fliall be paid by the mafter, owner, or employer of fuch flave or 

flaves} and in cafe fuch mafter, owner, or emiiloyer of fuch flave or 

flaves fliall refufe or negleft to pay fuch expences, it fhall and may be 

lawful for the faid juftices, or either of them, to iffue his or their war¬ 

rant, under his or ,their#iand and feal, direfted to any conftable, for levy¬ 
ing the fame on the goods and*chattels of fuch mafter, owner, or em¬ 
ployer, and to fell the fame at publick outcry, for the purpofc of paying 
fuch expences, together with the charges attending the granting and 

executing 
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executing fuch wjirrant and fale of goods and chattels, returning the APPEN- 
ovcrplus, if any, to the owner thereof. DIX. 

LX. And whereas great advantages have arifen to the community 
from the eftablifhment of workhoufes in the refpedive parifhes in this runaw.iys to 
ifland, for the reception of runaway and other flaves j And whereas wo'i'houfc- 
there now are many fuch flaves in the pofleffion of the provoft-marflial, 
or his lawful deputies, who might be employed in the workhoufes in 
this ifland to great advantage j Be it therefore Enadted by the authority 
aforefaid. That, from and after the pafling of this it fhall and may 
be lawful for the governors and guardians of the rel})edtive workhoufes 
in this ifland, if to them it fhall feem meet, to demand and receive from 
the provoft-marfhal, or his lawful deputies, all or any of the runaway 
negroes or other flaves in his or their pofleffion, or that may hereafter 
come into his or their cuftody or pofleffion, upon tlie faid gov'crnors and 
guardians paying unto the provolb-marfhal, or his lawful deputies, the 
full amount of the fees and other contingent charges attending the 
faid runaway flaves during the time of their being committed to gaol, 
agreeably to this or any former aft; and the provoft-marlhal and his 
lawful tieputies fhall comply with fuch requifitions, under the penalty of 
fifty pounds. 

LXI. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforc&id. That no Runawtys u 
runaway flave fhall, on any account, be committed to gaol by any ma- 
gift-rate of a parifli where there is any workhoufe cllabhfltfxi, but to 
fuch worklioufe only. 


LXII. And whereas the permitting and fuffi-ring negro anti other 
flaves to keep horfes, marcs, mules, or geldings, is attended with many 
and great mifehiefs to the ifland in general; In otder, tlictefoie, to ’re¬ 
medy the fame, Be it further Enaflcd by the authoiity aforefaid, 'I'liat, 
from and after the paffing of th.is aft, tlie m: ftei-, owner, i)rc.prictor, 
attorney, guardian, executor, achninlftrator, or other peril r, in p-'fleffioa 
of tvery plantation or pen in this ifland, having on arty fuch pl-ntation 
or pen any horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, the repute 1 propc:tv of any 
V.01-. II. B b flave 
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Have or HaveSj knowing the tamo to be fuch, (hall caufe them to be 
taken up, and fliall produce them at the moft publick place in the parilh 
where taken up, at fuch time as the juiHces and veftry lhall, by ad- 
vcrcifement m die’T)ublick ncwfpapcrs, appoint for that purpofe, and that 
Arch horfes, mares, mules, and geldings, be then and there fold and dif- 
pofed of at publick outcry j and if any maAer, owner, proprietor, attor¬ 
ney, guardian, executor, adminiftrator, or other perfon as aforefaid, (hall 
negleiA or refufe fo doing, each and every of them fliall, for every ne- 
gleft or refofal, refpe&ively forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be re¬ 
covered in a fummary manner before any two juAices of the peace for 
the pariAi or precinil where fuch neglcft or refufal Aiall happen, by the 
oath of one or more credible witncA or witnefles » which penalty Aiall 
be to the ufc of the perfon informing. 

LXIIT. And be it forther Enadcd by the authority aforefaid. That 
from and after the palEng of this aft, no maAer, owner, proprietor, at¬ 
torney, guardian, executor, adminiArator, or other perfon, in pofieflion 
of any plantation, pen, or fettkment, foall knowingly permit or fuffer 
any flave or flaves to keep on fuch plantation, pen, or fettle ment, any 
horfe, mare, mule, or gelding; and, in cafe of fo doing, (hall, for every 
offence, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in manner 
aforefaid. 

LX IV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That, 
every maAer, owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, admini¬ 
Arator, or other perfon, at the rcipeftive times of their giving in an 
account of their flaves and Aock to the juAices and vcAry, lhall alfo 
make oath, that none of the faid horfes, mares, mules, or geldings, fo 
^ven in, do belong to any negro or other flave; and that fuch perfon, fo 
gving in, or his, her, or their, employer or employers, hath not, nor have, 
in his, her, or their, poffeffion, to his, her, or their, knowledge or belief- 
wiy horfe, marc, mule, or gelding, belonging to, or reputed to belong to, 
any flave or flaves; j^id in cafe any perfon or perfons fhall ncgleft or. 
refufe fo to do, every perfon 'fo neglcfting or refufmg fhall, for every, 
offence, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in the feme, 
fiimmary manner, and to be difpofed of as herein before mentioned. 

LXV. And 
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LXV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That, APPEN- 
from and after the paffmg of this aft, no negro or other flave in this d IX. 
ifland fhall purchafe or buy any horfc, mare, mule, or gelding, under '—-v-—' 
the penalty of forfeiting fuch horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, and to be 
difpofed of as herein before mentioned ; And if any perfon whatfocver horfet, &c. 
fhall fell or give any horfc, nfarc, mule, or gelding, to any negro or 
other (lave, or to any perfon in truft for fuch negro or other flave, every 
fuch perfon fhall, for every fuch horfe; mare, mule, or gelding, fb fold 
or given, forfeit the fum of thirty pounds i and every perfon who fliall 
purchafe, or be concerned in the purchafe of, any hpiife, marc, mule, or 
gelding, in truft for any negro or other flave, fhall forfeit the fum of 
thirty pounds; which faid penalties fhall be recovered in the fame fum> 
mary manner, and difpofed of as herein before mentioned; any law, 
cuftom, or ufage to the contrary in anywife notwithftanding. 


LXVI. And be it further Enaftcd by the authority aforefaid. That 
in future, whenever a warrant fhall be granted by one or more of his 
Majefty’s jufticcs of the peace againft any flave, if the faid flave cannot 
be immediately taken on the faid warrant, the owner, pofTeflbr, attor¬ 
ney, guardian, or overfeer, of fuch flave fhall be ferved with a copy 
of the faid warrant; and if he, fhe, or they, do not carry the faid flave 
before a magiftrate, to be dealt with according to law on the faid war¬ 
rant; and if it fhall be afterwards proved that the owner, pofTefTor, 
attorney, guardian, or overfeer, of fuch flave wilfully detained or con¬ 
cealed faid flave, he, fhe, or they, fhall forfeit the fum of one hundred 
pounds. 
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LXVII. And whereas fevcral flaves have lately found means to defert 
from their owners, and depart from this ifland, to the great damage of 
fuch owners, in evil eicample to other flaves, who may thereby be in¬ 
duced to attempt or confpire to do the fame; And whereas there is 
reafon to fufpeft that fuch flaves have been aided and aiTifted in fuch 
cfcape and departure by other perfons, and there is not any adequate 
pvihifliment provided by law for fuch* defertion and departure, or at¬ 
tempting or confpiring to defert and depart this ifland, or for perfons 
aiding, allifting, or abetting, fuch deferters: For remedy whereof, Be it 

B b 2 further 
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fuithtr liiiaclircl by tite authojity aforefaid, That, from and after the 
paffing of thhs tu't, i." any .flare fliall run away fl'om his, her, or their, 
owner or owners, employer or employers, and go off, or coni'pire or 
attempt to go off, this ifland in any fliip, boat, canoe, or other veflel 
or emit whatfoever, or be aiding, abetting, or afhfling, to any other 
flavc or flaw.-s in fueh going off this ifland, he, flie, or they, fo running 
and going o.ff, or confpiring or attempting to go off, or ii:) aiding, 
aliifling, or .a’oetting, in fuch going off, being tliereof convitded, lliall 
ftiffer deatli, or fuc'a punifhmcnt as the faid court fliall think proper to 
dired. 

LXVIII. And be it further Enadcd by the authority aforefaid, That 
if any Indian, fr. c negroe, or mulatto, lhalj, from .and after the jiafling 
of this ad, knowingly be aiding, aflifting, or abetting, any flave or 
flaves in going off this ifland, and fhall be convided tliercof, either in 
the ftipreme court or in any of the aflize courts of this ifland, fuch 
Indian, free negro, or mulatto, fliall be forthwith tranfported off this 
ifland by the prove ft-marflial-gcncral, or his lawful deputy, into whofe 
cuftody fuch p.erfon or pt rfons fliall be committed j and if fuch perfon 
or perfons, fo convided, fentenced, and tranfported, fliall afterwards be 
found at large in tills ifland, he, fhe, or they, being fb thereof con¬ 
vided before the fupreme court of judicature or courts of affizc in this 
ifland, fhall fuffer death without benefit of clergy. 

LXIX. And be it further Enaded by the authority aforefaid. That 
if any wdiite perfon or perfons fliall knowingly be aidi.ng, aflifting, or 
abetting, any fl-ve or flaves, in going off this ifland, lie, Ihe, or they, 
being convided tliercof by bill, plaint, or infirniat.on, in the iitpremc 
court of judicature, or courts of aflize, fliall forfeit the funi of one hun¬ 
dred pounds for each flavc ; one moiety whereof fliall be to our Sove¬ 
reign Lord tlie King, his heirs and fucceffors, for and towards the 
fupport of tiie government of this ifland, and the contingent charges 
thereof, and the other moiety to the party or parties at whofe fuit or 
complaint fuch perfon wa%convided, and fliall alfo fuffer imprifon- 
ment, at the difcrction of the faid‘court, for any fpace of time not ex‘- 
ceeding twelve months, without bail or mainprize. 


LXX. And. 
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LXX. And be it fliriher Enacted by the aiirhority arorefakl, That APPEN- 
it fliali and may be lav;f'ul to proceed againll the pcribn or pcrfons fo DI X. 
aiding, adlfting, or abetting, fnch flave or (laves in going off this ifland, '- .i—.. 7 
whether the y)rincipal or principals be convifted or not j any thing in n'd°i)g tt 
thi‘:, or any other a^l, law, cuftom, or ufage to the contrary notwith- proreeiitii 


(landing. 


ygninfl. 


LXXI. And whereas the overfeers of edates in tins idtncl make a 
frequent pradlicc of leaving the fevcral eftaces under their care and 
management, on the rcfpeclive feafons allowed for negro holidays, 
whereby many dangerous meetings and pernicious j^rat'hces are carried 
on i In order, therefore, to pre vent the like for the future, Be it 
I'inaeded liy the authority aforefaid. That if any overfecr in tliis ifland 
(liall abf-nt himlllf from the eflate under his care and management, 
on any of the panticular holidays herein before mentioned to be allowed 
to (laves, without h'ave of his employer, ever/ fuch overfeer fo offend¬ 
ing, (hail, for eveiy offence, forfeit tire (urn of five pounds, to be reco¬ 
vered l)y information, upon oatli, before any juftice of the peace, in a 
fi.nunary w'ay, in the parifh where fuch offence fnall happen i any law* 
cuftom, or ufage to the contrary nocwithllaiiding., 


Ovorf.crs not 
U)leave efiatc* 
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IXXII. And be it further Fnaflcd by the authority aforefaid. That Slaves not t* ■ 
ir flia'd not be lawdu for any iitfilte of the peace, fitting on the trial of 
any (lave or (laves, or otherwife, to fentence or order any (lave to be 
mutilated or maimed ior aiiy offence whatfoever., 


1 .XXIII. And be it further Enatfled, That if any negro or other P"n:nimenton 
flave, wlio may Ire lenteneed to be confined in tlie workhoufe for rhe /lom t! 
term of two years or a leis tirnc, (hall efcape from fuch coii'incmcnt "vikhoufe. 
before tlie cxydr.uion of Ids fentence, luch negro or other flave, being 
retaken, lliall, on {iroof of his or her identity, before two juffices ot the 
peace, be atijudged by them to be font back to confinement, and to re- 
oejvc a w'hippiug, not exceeding fifty laflics. 


LXXTV. And. 
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UCXIV. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
if the provoft-tnarfhal, or any of his lawful deputies, or any lawful con- 
ftablc, or workhoufe-keeper, fball willingly or negligently fuffer any flave 
or flaves to efcape, who fhall be committed to his or their cuftody for 
any ofience under dus a 61 , fo that fuch flave or flaves fhall not be re¬ 
taken within two years, fuch marfhal, conftable, or workhoufe-keeper, 
who fhall fuffer fuch efcape, fhall forfeit the flim of twenty pounds, 
without injury to the right of the owner to fue for the value of the 
fame. 

LXXV. And be iffiirther Enaifled by the authority aforefaid. That 
no negro or other flave fhall be allowed to hunt any cattle, horfes, mares, 
mules, or afTes, in any part of this ifland, with lances, guns, cutlafles, or 
other inflruments of death, unlefs in the company of his or their mafter, 
overfccr, or fome other white perfon by him or them deputed, or by 
pcrmiflion in writing; and if any negro or other flave fhall offend, con¬ 
trary to the true intent and meaning of this a£b, he or they, being thereof 
convifted before two juftices, fhall fuffer fuch punifliment as they fhall 
think proper to inflift. 

« 

LXXVI. And be it further Enabled by the authority aforefaid, That 
it fhall and may be lawful for the juftices aforefaid, and they are hereby 
required, to do their feveral and refpeftive duties under this aft when 
martial law fhall happen to be in force, as they might or ought to have 
done if martial law were not fubfifting; any law, cuftom, or ufage, to 
the contrary thereof, notwithftanding. 

LXXVII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That 
all jurors ferving at flave courts, and every perfon and perfons whofe pre¬ 
fence may be requifite, at the examination of any flave or flaves, or upon 
the trial of any flave or flaves, and who fhall be required to attend by- 
warrant under the hand and fcal of any jufticc of the peace, and all and 
every flave and flaves who^all be brought as witneffes, fhall be pro- 
xefted in their perfons from all •mefne or judicial procefs whatfoever, 
2 in 
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in their going tOf attending at, and returning from, fuch exanninadons or aP P£N« 
trial, and that fuch flaves lhall not be fubjcft to be levied on. DIX. 

LXXVIII. And be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid. That How penaitin 
all penalties in this adt mentioned, and not already declared how they 
lhall be recovered and applied, fliall, if not exceeding twenty pounds, be pofed of. 
recovered in a fummary manner before any two of his Majcfty’sjuftices 
of the peace, by diftrefs and fale of the. offender’s goods and d^ttels j 
and, if exceeding twenty pounds, to be recovered in the fupreme court 
of judicature of this ifland, or in cither of the courts of alfize, by adtion 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information, wherein no eflbin, protedion, wager 
of law, or non vult ultcrius profequi, fhati be entered; one moiety of 
which penalties lhall be to the parifh where the oficnce is committed, 
and the other moiety to the in&rmer, or him, her, or them who lhaU. 
fue for the fame. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


CHAP. I. 

Sugar Canej^Kmion to the ancients,—-ConJeSiures concerning its 
introduSion into Europe.—Conveyed from Sicily to the Azores^ 
&c. in the i£th century^ and from thence to the Wejl Indies. 
—Evidence to prove that Columbus bimfelf carried it from the 
Canary IJlands to Hijpaniola.—Summary of P. LabaCs rea^ 
fining to demonjirate that it was found growing fpontaneoufly 
in the Weft Indies.—Both accounts reconciled.—Botanical name 
end defcription.—Soils beft adapted for its culthationt and their 
varieties, dfcribed.—U/c and advantage of the plough,—Vfual 

method 
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method of holing and planting.—Seajon proper for planting.-^ 
Blaji. — Manures.—Improvemnts fuggefted. 

I N treating of the agriculture of the Weft Indian lilands, the 
firft obje£t that naturally excites attention is the cane which 
produces their great ftaple commodity, ihgar ;—x plant which, 
from its commercial importance and general utility, we may 
venture to pronounce one of the moft valuable in the crea¬ 
tion. The ancient name of the cane was Saccharum. This 
word was corrupted,^ in monkilb Latin, into Zucharum, and 
afterwards into Zucra. By the Spaniards it was converted 
into uffucar, from whence Sugar. The plant is a native of 
the eafl, and was probably cultivated in India and Arabia time 
immemorial. Lucan, enumerating the eaflern auxiliaries of 
Pompcy, defcribes a people who ufed the cane-juice as a com¬ 
mon drink, 

^ique bibunt tenerd dulcet ab arundine fuccos. 

At what time the Indians dilcovered the art of granulating 
fhe juice by evaporation, docs not appear; but fugar probably 
found its way into Europe by the Red Sea, at a very early 
period. Laiitau conjedtures, however, (Jiat the plant itfelf was 
unknown in Chriflendom, until the time of the Croi&des. 
Its cultivation, and the method of exjmlHng and purifying the 
juice, as pra^iioi by the inhabitants of Acra and Tripoli, are 
deferibed by Alberttu Aquenjis^ amonkiih writer, who obferves, 
that the Chriilian fliers in the Holy Land frequently derived 
refrefhment and fuppor^ in a fcarcity of provifions, by fucking 
the canes. It flourilhed alfo in the Mdrea, and in the Iflands 
I of 
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of Rhodes and Malta* and from thence was tranljx>rtcd into 
Sicily i bat the time is not prccifcly afcertaihed: Lafitau re¬ 
cites a donation of William, the fecond king of Sicily, to the 
monaftery of St. Bennet, of a mill for grinding fugar-canes, 
with all its rights, members, and appurtenances. This hap¬ 
pened in 1166. 

From Sicily, the Spaniards arc iaid to have conveyed the 
cane to the Azores, Madeira, the Canary and Cape-dc-verd 
Iflands, foon after they were difcovered in the I5thcentuiyj 
and from Ibme one of thofe iflands it has been fuppofed to 
have found its way, at an early period, to Brahl and the Weft 
Indies; “ producing a commerce (lays Lafttau) which has 
piw ed more valuable than the mines of Peru.” 

Such is the commonly-received opinion refpcdHng the hif- 
toiy of this valuable production. Herrera pofitively afterts, 
thut the fugar-cane was tranfplanted into Hifpaniola from the 
Canary Iflands, in the year 1506, by a Spaniard of the name 
of Aguilon (a)', but in this inftance the refpeCtable hiftoriaii, 
however correCl in general, is clearly miftaken; it appearing 
by tlie teftimuny of Peter Martyr, in the third Book of his 
fir ft Decad, written during Columbus’s Iccdnd expedition, 
which began in 1493* and ended in 1495* that the fugar-cane 
was, at that period, fufficiently known in Hifpaniola. 

The faCt feem^ to have been, that Columbus himftlf dtr- 

( 0 ) Vol. i. p. 310. 
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ried it thither among other articles and produdlions which he 
conveyed fioni Old Spain and the Canary Iflands, in his fecond 
voyage. Martyr’s account is as follows:—Ad foetus pro- 
** creandos, equas, oves, juvencas, et plura alia cum fui generis 
mafculis: legumina, triticum, hordeum, et reliqua ijs fimilia, 
“ non foliim alimenti, verum etiam feminandi gratia, praefec- 
“ tus apparat: vites et aliarum noftratium arborum plantaria, 
“ quibus terra ilia caret ad earn important: nullas enim apud 
“ eas infulas ndtas arbores invenere praiter pinus palmafque et 
“ eas altiffimas, ac inirae duritiei et proceritatis ac rediitudinis, 
“ propter foli ubertatemj atque etiam ignotos frudtus alias 
“ plures procreantes. Terram aiunt efle terrarum omnium 
“ quas ambiunt fidera, uberrimam.” Although in this paf- 
fagc the fugar-cane is not exprefsly enumerated, it is evident 
that it was not conlidered by Columbus as a native of the 
country; for he could not poffibly have been unacquainted 
with this produdlion, which grew in great perfedtion in Va¬ 
lencia, and other parts of Spain; yet he found, it feems, on 
his arrival, no trees or plants in the newly-difcovered country, of 
which he had any previous knowledge, excepting only the pine 
and the palm. That the cane was then tijerc, appears from 
a fubfequent paUage; in which, fpeaking of fuch vegetable 
produdlions as the Spaniards had town or planted in an in- 
cloied garden immediately after their arrival. Martyr has thefc 
words, which, combined with the former, are, as I conceive, dc- 
cifive of the queftion.—“ Melones ciicurbitas, cucumeres ct alia 
id genus, in diem fex^m et trigelimum carpferunt. Sed nufquam 
fc meliores unquam comedilTe aiebant. Ha.'c hortcnfia, toto anno 
;habent recentia. Cannarum radices ex quorum fiicco faccariim 

extorquefnr. 
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extorqueturyfed non coagulaturfuccusy cubit ales cannas ifttra fmn^ CHAP, 
decimum etiam diem emiferuntJ* I. 

On the other hand, there are authors of great learning and 
induftry, who maintain that the fugar-cane is a native both 
of the iflands and the continent of America, within the tro- 
picks. They aflert, that it was found growing fpontaneoufly 
in many parts of the new hcmifphere, when firft explored 
by the Spanifli invaders. P. Labat, who appears to have 
conlidered the queftion with a laborious attention, is de¬ 
cidedly of this opinion (b)y and he quotes, in fupport of it, 
among other authorities, that of Thomas Gage, an Englifli- 
man, who went to New Spain in 1625, and of whom 1 have 
had occalion to fpeak in a former part of this work. Gage’s 
voyage is now before me, and it is certain that he enumerates 
fugar-canes among the fruits and provifions fupplied the crew 
of his ihip by the Charaibes of Guadaloupe. “ Now,” obforves 
Labat, “ it is a fad that the Spaniards had never cultivated 
an indi of ground in the fmaller Antilles. Their (hips com¬ 
monly touched at thofe iflands indeed, for wood and water, 
and they left fwine in the view of fupplying with frelh provi- 
fions fuch of their countrymen as might call there in future j 
but it wwe abfurd in the higheft degree to fuppofo, that they 
would plant fugar-canes, and put hogs afliore at the fame 
time to deftroy them, 

‘‘♦Neithek had the Spaniards any motive for bcllowi»g 
(b) Tom. III. c. XV. p. ao, 
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this plant on iflands which they confidered as of no kind of 
importance, except for the purpofe that has been mentioned ; 
and to fuppofe that the Charaibes might have cultivated, aUer 
their departure, a produdtion of which they knew nothing,, 
betrays a total ignorance of the Indian difpofition. and cha¬ 
tter.. 

“ continues Labat, **we have furer teftimony, andt 

^ch as proves, -beyond all contradidlion, that the fugar-cane 
is^ the natural production of America. For, belides the evi¬ 
dence of Francis Ximenes, who, in a Treatife on American 
plants, printed at Mexico, aflerts, that the fugar-cane grows 
without cultivationj^and to an extraordinary fize, on the banks 
of* the river Plate fcj, we are aflured by Jean de Lery, a pro- 
tcllant miriifter, who was chaplain* in 1556, to the Dutch gar- 
rifon in the for^ of Coligny, on the river Janeiro, that he 
himfelf found fugar-canes in great abundance in many places 
on the banks of that river, and in fituations never vifited by the 
Portuguefe. Father Hennepen, and other voyagers, bear tef¬ 
timony in like manner to the growth of the cane near the 
mouth of the Miffiffippi; and Jean de Laet to its fpontaneous 
produClion in the Ifland of St. Vincent. It is not for the plant 
itieli; therefore, but for the iecret of making fugar from it, 
that the Weft Indies are indebted to the Spaniards and Por¬ 
tuguefe i and theft to the nations of the eaft.” 

(r) Pilb ob&rves, «'In provincia* Rio dt la Plata, Cannas Sacchari fponte 
coafei, adolefcereque in arbori^roceritatem, atque chryftalla faccharea seftu folia 
odudare, conftat.” 
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St; ch is the reafoning of Labat, which the learned Lafitau 
has pronounced incontrovertible j and it is greatly ftrength- 
ened by recent difcovcries; the fugar-cane having been found 
in many of the iflands of the Pacifick Ocean, by our late illuf« 
trious navigator Captain Cook. 

In thefe accounts, however, there is no con tradition. The 
fugar-cane might have grown fpontancoufly in many parts of 
the New World; and Columbus, unapprizeti of the circum- 
jftance, might likewile have carried feme of the plants to 
Hifpaniola, and fuch I believe was the fadl. But be this as it 
may, the induftry with which the Spanifli fettlers applied 
themfelves to its cultivation, affords a wonderful contraft to 
the manners of the prefent inhabitants; it appearing byiriie 
teftimony of Oviedo, that no lefs than thirty ingenios, or fugar- 
mills, were eftablifhed on that ifland fo early as 1535. 

The botanical name of the lugar-cane is Arundo SacchM 
Ttfera. It is a jointed reed terminating in leaves or blades, 
■whofe edges are finely and fliarply ferrated. The body of the 
cane is firong but brittle, and when ripe of a fine ftraw co¬ 
lour, inclinable to yellow; and it contains a foft pithy fub- 
Hance, which affords a copious fupply of juice of a fweetnefs 
the leaft cloying and moft agreeable in nature. The interme¬ 
diate diflance between each joint of the cane varies according to 
the nature of the foil in general it is from one to three inches 
in length, and from half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
length of the whole cane depends likewife upon circumftances. 
In ftrong lands and lands richly manured, I have feen fomc 
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B O O.K 'that meafured twelve feet from the ftole to the upper joiiir,. 

The general height however (the flag part excluded) is froju 
three feet and a half to fevcn feet, and in very rich lands live 
ftole or root has been known to put forth upwards of one hun¬ 
dred fuckers or fliootsi/4^. 

It may be fuppofed that a plant tlius rank and fuccuTent, 
requires a ftrong and deep foil to bring it to perfedtion, and, as. 
flir as my own obfervation has extended, I am of opinion that 
no land can be too rich for that purpofe.—When bad fugar is' 
made from fat and fertile foils, properly fituated, I am inclined 
to impute the blame, rather to mifmanagement in the manu- 
fadlurer than to the land. The very, beft foil however that ! 
hfcve feen or heard of, for the produdtion of fugar of the fine^ 
quality, and in the largeft proportion,, is the aihy loam of St. 
Chriftopher’s, of which an account has been given in tlie hiftory 
of that ifland. Next to that, is the foil which in Jamaica is 

(i) The tops of canes femetimes fhoot up in arrewsy decorated at the top with 
a pinnacle, the glumes of which contain a.whitifh duft, or rather feed; yet thefe 
being fowed never vegetate, as I have heard, in the Weft Indian iflands; 
acircumftance which perhaps may he adduced as a proof that the cane is not the 
^ontaneous pr-odu<ftion of this part of the world. In AbyiEnia and other.parts of 
the Eaft It is cafily raifed from the feed. k'id. Bruce’s Travels, Since the firft 
edition of this work was publifhed. Sir Jofeph Banks has fatisfted me that there arc 
feveral varieties exifting in the cane with which we are wholly unacquainted in 
the Weft Indies. I have ftenj in his pofleflton, a dried (pecimen that was brought 
from the South Seas by Captain Bligh, which, as far as can be judged by.its 
prefent.appearance, is of a £>r J^erior fort to the fpecics cultivated in our Iftands. 
It is not only of greater length in the whole, but the diftance between the joints 
nearly twice as great as in the iineft caods l.cvcr beheld. 
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called hrick-^mold j not as refembling a brick in colour, but as CHAP, 
containing fuch a due mixture of clay and land, as- is fuppoled I- 
to render it well adapted for the ufe of the kiln. It is a deep, 
warm and mellow, hazel earth, eafily worked j and, though 
its furface foon grows dry after rain, the under flratum retaias 
a confiderable degree of moiftiyre in the dried: weather;— 
with this advantage too, that even in the wetteft feafon, it 
feldom requires trenching. Plant-canes in this foil (which 
are thofe of the firfl: growth) have been kilown in very fine 
feafons to yield two tons and a half of fugar per acre (e). 

After this, may be reckoned the black mold, of feveral vari¬ 
eties. The bell is the deep black earth of Barbadoes, An¬ 
tigua, and feme other of the Windward Jllands; but there is 
a fpecies of this mold in Jamaica that is but little, if any thing, 
inferior to it, which abounds with limedone and dint, on a fub- 
ftratum of foapy marie. Black mold on clay is more common, 
but as the mold is generally lhallow, and the clay dilf and reten¬ 
tive of water, this lad fort of land requires great labour, both 
in ploughing and trenching, to render it profitable. Properly 
pulverized and manured, it becomes very prodiuflivc; and may 
be faid to be inexhaudible. It were endlefs to attempt a mi¬ 
nute defeription of all the other foils which are found in thefc 
iflands. There is however a peculiar fort of land on the north 

(if) This fpecies of foil abounds very generally in the French part of Hif- 
paniola—which gives that noble ifland fo great a fuperiority over moft of our 
own fugar colonies. In Jamaica, it is confined to a few parifhes only, and in < 
iHbfe parifhes to particular fpots. In fome places this fort of land is rather gra¬ 
velly, but tliis circumftance, if tlie feafons ace favourable, is of na great difad- 
uantage.. 

fide 
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:B OO K Tide cf Jamaica, chiedy in the parifli of Trelawney, that can- 
V. not be palled over unnoticed, not only on account of its fear- 
city, but its value; few foils producing finer fugars, or fuch 
(I have been told by fugar refiners) as anfwer fo well in the 
pan —an expreffion, fignifying, as I underftand it, a greater 
return of refined fugar than common. The land alluded to 
is generally of a red colour ; the fliadcs of which however vary 
confiderably, from a deep chocolate to a rich fcarlet j in fome 
places it approaches to a bright yellow, but it is every where 
remarkable, when firll turned up, for a glofiy or fhining fur- 
face, and if wetted, fiains the fingers like paint. I have fe- 
leded fpecimens which are hardly diftinguifhable, by the eye 
or the touch, from the fubftance called gamboge. Earths of 
various lhades of red and yellow, arc found indeed in many 
other parts of the Weft Indies, but in none of them are ob- 
ferved the fame glofiy appearance and cohefion as in the foil 
in queftion, which appears to me to confift of a native earth 
®r pure loam with a mixture of clay and (and. It is cafily 
worked, and at the fame time fo tenacious, that a pond dug 
in this foil in a proper fituation, with no other bottom than 
its own natural texture, holds water like the ftifFeft clay. It 
is remarkable however, that the fame degree of ploughing or 
pulverization which is abfolutely necefifary to render ftiif and 
clayey lands produ<ftive, is here not only unneceflfary, but 
hurtful i—for though this IbU is deep, it is at the fame time 
far from being heavy; and it is naturally dry. As therefore 
too much expofure t(» the fcorching influence of a tropical 
fun, deftroys its fertility,' the fyftem of hufbandry on fugar 
plantations, in which this foil abounds, is to depend chiefly 
§ on 
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on wiiat are called ratoon canes (f). Ratoons are the Iprouts' CHAP, 
or fuckers that fpring from ' the roots, or ftoles of the canes ^ 
that have been previoufly cut for fugar, and are commonly 
ripe in twelve months.—-Canes of the firft growthi as hath 
been obferved, are called plant-canes. They are the imme¬ 
diate produce of the original plants or gems placed in the 
ground, and require from fifteen to feventeen months to bring 
them to maturity. The firft yearly returns from their roots 
are called firjl ratoons; the fecond year’s growth, fecond ratoonsi 
and fo on, according to their age. In moft parts of the Weft 
Indies it is ufual to hole and plant a certain proportion of the 
cane land (commonly one-third) in annual fucceflion. This, 
in the common mode of holing the ground by the hoe, is 
frequently attended with great and exceffive labour to the 
negroes, which is faved altogether by tlje iyftem we are treat¬ 
ing of. By the latter method, the planter, inftead of flocking 
up his ratoons, and holing and planting the land anew, fuffers 
the ftoles to continue in the ground, and contents himfelf, as 
his cane fields become thin and impoverifhed, by fupplying 
the vacant fpaces with frefh plants. By theft means, and 
the aid of manure, the produce of fugar per acre, if not ap¬ 
parently equal to that from the beft plant-canes in other foils, 
gives perhaps in the long-run full as great returns to the owner j . 
conlidcring the relative proportion of the labour and expcnce 
attending the different fyftems.—The common yielding of this 

(f) So called ftom being rejettons or fprouts, rej'ttonSf re'ttonsy rations', os more 
probably from a corrupt pronunciation of the Spanifti word brotones, which has 
die-iame fignification. 

land;,. 
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BOOK land, on an average, is 4 cvcn hogflieads of fixteen cwt. to tea 
acres, which are cut annually. 

In the cultivation of other lands (in Jamaica efpecially) 
the plough has been introduced of late years, and in fome few 
cafes to great advantage ; but it is not every foil or fituation 
that will admit the ufe of the plough; fome lands being much 
too ftoney, and others too fteep; and I am forry I have occa- 
Ijon to remark, fliat a }>ra*.‘}'ice commonly prevails in Jamaica, 
on properties where this auxiliary is ufed, which would exhauft 
tlie finefl lands in the world. It is that of ploughing, then 
crofs ploughing, round-ridging, and harrowing the fame land 5 
from year to year, or at leal# every other year, without afford- 
Lig manure: accordingly, it i« found that this method is utterly 
deftrudlive of the ratoon or fecond growth, and altogether 
ruinous. It is indeed aftoniCliing that any planter of common 
reading or obfervation, diould be paflive under fo pernicious a 
fyftem. Some gentlemen however of late manage better: 
their pradtice is to break up ftilf and clayey land, by one or 
two ploughings, early in the fpring, and give it a fummer’s 
fallow. In the autumn following, being then mellow and 
more eafily worked, it is holed and planted by manual labour, 
after the old method, which fhall be prcfently deferibed. But 
in truth, the only advantageous fyftem of ploughing in the 
I Weft Indies, is to confine it to the fimple operation of holing, 
which may certainly be performed with much greater facility 
and difpatch by the plough than by the hoe; and the relief 
which, in the cafe of ftifF and dry foils, is thus given to the 
negroes, exceeds all eftimation, in the mind of a humane and 

provident 
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provident owner. On this fubjeft I fpeak from pradlical know- CHAP, 
ledge. At a plantation of my own, the greateft part of the I- 

land which is annually planted, is neatly and fufficiently laid 
into cane-holes, by the labour of one able man, three boys, and 
eight oxen, with the common fingle-wheeled plough. The 
plough-lhare indeed is fomewhat wider than ufual, but this 
is the only difference, and the method of ploughing is the 
fimpleft poffible.—By returning the plough back along the 
furrow, the turf is alternately thrown to the right and to the 
left, forming a trench feven inches deep, about two feet and a 
half wide at tlie top, and one foot wide at the bottom. A 
{pace of eighteen or twenty inches is left between each trench, 
on which the mould being thrown by the*fharc, the banks are 
properly formed, and thd holing is complete. Thus the land 
is not exhaufted by being too much expofed to the fun j and 
in this manner a field of twenty acres is holed with one plough, 
and with great cafe, in thifteen days. The plants are after¬ 
wards placed in the trench as in the common method, which 
remains to be deferibed. 

The ufual mode of holing by manual labour is as follows 
The quantity of land intended to be planted, being cleared of 
weeds and other incumbrances, is firft divided into feveral plats 
of certain dimenfions, commonly from fifteen to twenty acres 
each i the fpaces between each plat or divifion are left wide 
enough for roads, for the conveniency of carting, and are called 
intervals. Each plat is then fub-divided, by means of a line 
and wooden pegs, into fmall fquares of about three feet and a 
half. Sometimes indeed the fquares arc a foot larger j but this 

VoE. II. E e ^ircum- 
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circumilance makes but little difference. The negroes are then 
placed in a row in the firft line, one to a fquare, and directed to 
dig out with their hoes the fcveral fquares, commonly to the 
depth of five or fix inches. The mould which is dug up being 
formed into a bank at the lower fide, the excavation or cane- 
hole ieldom exceeds fifteen inches iq width at the bottom, 
and two feet and a half at the top. The negroes then fell 
back to the next Ijne, and proceed as before. Thus the feveral 
fquares between each line are formed into a trench of much 
the fame dimenfions with that which is made by the plough.. 
An able negro will dig from fixty to eighty of thefe holes for 
his day*s work of ten hours * but if the land has been prc- 
vioufly ploughed and lain fellow, the fame negro will dig 
nearly double the number in the feme time ff). 

The cane holes or trench being now completed, whether by 
Ac plough or by the hoe, and the cuttings felc< 51 ed for planting, 
which are commonly the tops of the canes that have been 
ground for fugar (each cutting containing five or fix gems) two^ 
©f Aem are fiifficicnt for a cane-hole of the dimenfions de- 


(y*) As the negroes werk at this buHnefe very unequally, according to their 
different degrees of bodily ftrengdi, it is lemetimes the practice to put two ne¬ 
groes to a fingle (quare \ but if the land has not had the previous affiffancc of the 
plough, it commonly requires the labour of 50 or 60 able negroes for 20 days to hole 
20 acres. ' It is reckoned a toleraUe day’s work for 40 negroes to hole an acre 
in the cour& of a day. In Jamaica, fome gentlemen, to eafe their own (laves, 
have this laborious part of th^planting bufinefs performed by job work. The 
ufual i^ce for hiding and planting is from eight to ten pounds currency ptr acre. 
The coft of falling and cloving heavy wood land is commonly as much more. 

^ icrlbecL 
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fcribed fg). Thefe, being placed longitudinally in the bottom 
of the hole, arc covered with mould about two inches deep; 
the reft of the bank being intended for future ufc. In twelve 
or fourteen days the young fprouts begin to appear, and, as 
foon as they rife a few inches above the ground, they, are, or 
ought to be, carefully cleared of woods, and furniihed with 
an addition of mould from the banks. This is ufually per¬ 
formed by the hand. At the end of four or five months, the 
banks are wholly levelled, and the ipaces between the rows 
carefully hoe-ploughed. Frequent cleanings, while the canes 
are young, are indeed fo eflcntially neceflary, that no other 
merit in an overfecr can compen^te for the want of attention 

(^) It is a maxim with fome people to plant thin on poor lands, and thick in 
rich; but it is a maxim founded in error. They fuppofe (hat the richer the foil 
is, the greater number of plants it will maintain; which is true enough} but 
they forget that the plant itlelf will, in fuch foils, put forth {hoots in abundance; 
mod of which, the lands are not over planted^ will come to perfe^ion; whereas 
from thick planting in rich mould the {hoots choke and deftroy each other. On 
the other hand, in foils where the canes will not dock (viz. put out freih (hoots) 
the overfeer muft fupply the greater number of plants in the firfl inftance, or the 
produce will be little or nothing. To what has been laid in the text concerning 
the method of holing, it may not beamproper to add the following particulars:— 
A fquare acre contains 43,560 feet; therefore, to know the exadl number of 
holes which an acre will admit, the rule is, to multiply the length of each hole by 
the breadth, as thus: Suppofe you line four feet one way, and three feet the 
other, then four multiplied by three-t makes twelve fquare feet, and 43,560 divided 
by 12, gives 3630 holes. Thefe are large holes, and if the land is dry and ftifF, 
an able negro will not be able t6 dig more than 60 fuch in his day’s work. It 
■will require, tltcrcforc, in fuch land, juft 60 negroes to hole an acre in a day. 
The richer the land is, the wider you line, of courle the fewer holes to an acre ; 
four feet by four feet gives 2722 holes. 
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BOOK in this particular.—A careful manager will remove at the fante 
V. time, all the lateral Ihoots or fuckers that fpring up after the 
canes begin to joint, as they feldom come to maturity, and draw 
nourifliment from the original plants. 

The propereft feafon, generally fpeaking, for planting, is 
unqucftionably in the interval between Auguft and the be¬ 
ginning of November. By having the advantage of the au¬ 
tumnal feafons, the young canes become fufficiently luxuriant 
to fliade the ground before the dry weather fets in. Thus" the 
roots are kept cool and the earth moift. By this means too, 
they are ripe for the mill in the beginning of the fecond year, 
fo as to enable the o^crfeer or manager to finilh his crop (except 
as to the few canes which are relerved to fiirnifli cuttings or 
tops for planting) by the latter end of May. Canes planted in 
and after November lofe the advantage of the autumnal rains, 
and it often happens that dry weather in the beginning of the 
enfuing year retards their vegetation, until the vernal feafons, 
or May rains, fet in) when they fprout both at the roots and 
the joints } fo that by the time they are cut, the field is loaded 
with unripe fuckers, inflead of fugar-canes. A January plant 
however, commonly turns out well; but canes planted very 
late in the fpring, though they have the benefit of the May 
rains, feldom anfwer expectation; for they generally come in 
unfeafonably, and throw the enfuing crops out of regular rota¬ 
tion. They are therefore frequently cut before they are ripe j 
or, if the autumiral ftafons let in early, are cut in wet wea¬ 
ther, which has probably 'occafioned them to fpring afrefh j 
in either cafe the effeCt is the fame: the juice is unconcoCted, 

and 
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and all the fap being in motion, the root is deprived of its CHAP, 
natural nourifhment, to the great injury of the ratoon. The I. 
chief objection to a fall plant is this j that the canes become ~ 
rank and top heavy, at a period when violent rains and high 
winds are expedbed, and are therefore frequently lodged before 
they are fit to cut. The obfervation, when applied to canes 
planted in rich and new lands, is juft y and. on, this account, 
fome gentlemen have introduced the following fyftem: They 
plant in Auguft and September, clean the young fprouts, 
and give them mould occafionally, until the beginning of Ja¬ 
nuary, when they cut the young plants clofe to the ground 
with knives, and level the bank j fpreading the remainder of 
the mould over the roots j which loon afterwards fend out a 
number of vigorous and luxuriant Ihoots all of an equal 
growth. It is alledged, that by this means the cane is not too 
rank in the ftormy months, and neverthelels comes to pec- 
fedtion in good time the fucceeding fpring. I cannot fay that 
Ihave had, of my own experience, a fair trial of this method^ 
but I have been aflured by very intelligent overfeers, that they 
never knew canes yield lb well, as by this pradtice. 

On the whole, it is a ftiiking and juft remark of Colonel 
Martin, that there is not a greater error in the lyftcm of 
planting, than to make fugar, or to plant canes, in improper 
feafons of the year; for by mifmanagements of this kind 
every fucceeding crop is put out of regular order. A planta¬ 
tion, he obferves, ought to be confidered as a well-conftrudbed 
machine, compounded of various wheels turning different 
ways, yet all contributing to the great end prop, fed j Lut if 

any 
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BOOK any one part runs too faft, or too flow, in proportion to the 
y- reft, the main purpofc is defeated. It is in vain, continues 
he, to plead in excufe the want of hands or cattle j becaufe 
thefe wants muft either be fupplied, or the planter muft con¬ 
tract his views, and proportion them to his abilities ; for the 
attempt to do more than can be attained, will lead into per¬ 
petual difordcr, and conclude in poverty. 

« 

Unfortunately, however, neither prudence in the ma¬ 
nagement, nor favourable foils, nor feafonable weather, will 
at all times exempt the planter from misfortunes. The fugar- 
cane is fubjedl to a difeafe which no forefight can obviate, and 
for which human wlfdom has hitherto, I fear, attempted in 
vain to find a remedy.—This calamity is called the blajli it 
is the aphis of Linnaeus, and is diftinguiflied into two kinds, 
the black and the yellow; of which the latter is the moft 
deftruAive. It confifts of myriads of little infeefts, invifibk 
to the naked eye, whofe proper food is the juice of the canS; 
in fearch of which they wound the tender blades, and confo- 
quently deftroy the veflTels. Hence the circulation being im¬ 
peded, the growth of the plant is checked, until it withers er 
dies in proportion to the degree of the ravage (bj. 

(ft) In fome of the Windward Iflands, the cane, in very dry weather, is liable 
to be deftroyed alfo by a fpecies of gnrb called the hnr. This calamity is for¬ 
tunately unknown, at lead to any extent, in Jamaica} and never having feen it^ 
I can give no certain deferiptiq^ of it. I conceive the infe£t to be the eruot 
minima e rubra fufea of Sloane. Iif Tobago they have another deilru^ve infedl 
called the Jumper Fly, 


Over 
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Over what appears to be thus irremediable, k it idle to 
lament t and I mention the circumilance chiedy to have an 
opportunity of repeating what I have heard frequently af* 
firmed, that the blajl never attacks thofe plantations, where 
colonies have been introduced of that wonderful little animal 
the carnivorous ant (i). It is certain that thefe minute and 
buly creatures foon clear a fugar plantation of rats (in fome 
places a moft deftruftive peft) and that infects and animalcula 
of all kinds feem to conftitute their natural’food. The 
therefore may be true; but having had no opportunity to 
verify it by ocular demonftration, I eonfign, it over to future 
enquiry. If the information be juft, the difeovery is of im¬ 
portance.. 


Hitherto, I have faid nothing of a very important branch, 
in the fugar-planting, I mean the method of manuring the 

({) If is the Formica omnivora of Linn*us,and is called in Jamaica the Raffies' 
ant, having been introduced there, as is commonly believed, by one Thomas RafHes, 
from the Havanna, about the year 1762.—But 1 conceive it was known in the 
ifland from the earlieft times, and that it is prccifely deferibed by Sloane, as the 
Formica ft^a minima-, antennis longijjimis. It is probably the lame which, in the 
introduiftion to his fir ft volume, he relates that the ancient Spanilh inhabitants lb 
much complained of. He fays, that the Spaniards deferted the part of the country 
where they had firft fettled, merely on account of thefe troublefome inmates ; declar¬ 
ing, that they frequently eat out the eyes of their young children as they lay in their 
cradles. If the reader has faith enough to credit this circumftance, he may believe 
fimic marvellous ftories of the fame kind, which arc now-a-days related of the 
fame, infers by many, venerable old gentlewomcii in Jamaica. 
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BOOK lands. The necefijty of giving even the heft foil occalional 
V. afliftance ie univerfally admitted, and the ufual way of doing 
it in the Weft Indies is now to be defcribed. 

The manure generally ufed is a compoft formed, 

ift. Of the coal and vegetable afhes, drawn from the fires 
of the boiling and ftill-houfes. 

adly. Feculences difcharged from the ftill-houfe, mixed 
up with rubbifh of buildings, white-lime, &c. 

3dly. Refuse, or field-trafti, (i. e.) the decayed leaves and 
ftems of the canes } fo called iir contradiftinftion to cane-trafti, 
referved for fuel, and hereafter to be defcribed. 

4thly. Dung, obtained from the horfe and mule ftables, 
and from moveable pens, or fmall inclofures made by ports and 
rails, occafionally ftiifted upon the lands intended to be planted, 
and into which the cattle are turned at night. 

5thly. Good mould, collefted from gullies y and other waftc 
places, and thrown into the cattle-^^/zj. 

The firft, (i. e.) ajhesy is commonly fuppofed to be a ma¬ 
nure of itfelfi well adapted for cold and ftiff clays; and in 
fome parts of Jamaica, it is the practice, in the fall of the 
year, to carry it out unmixed, in cart loads, to the land where 
it is intended to be ffied. It is left there (or in fome Ipot 
adjoining) in large heaps, until the land is holed; after which 

a bafket 
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a ba{ket full, containing commonly from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, is thrown into each cane-hole, and mixed with the 
mould at the time the plants arc put into the ground. It may 
be doubted, however, whether afhes, applied in this manner, 
arc of much advantage: I have been told, that if the land 
is opened five years afterwards, they will be found undif- 
folvcd fk). At other times, wain loads of the compoft, or 
dunghill before-mentioned, are carried out and ufed in nearly 
the fame manner as the afiies. 



But the chief dependence of the Jamaica planter in ma¬ 
nuring his lands, is on the moveable pens, or occafional inclo- 
fures before deferibed; not fo much for the quantity of dung 
collected by means of thofc inclofures, as for the advantage of 
the urine from the cattle (the beft of all manures), and the 
labour which is faved by this iyftem. I believe, indeed, there 
are a great many overfeers who give their land no aid of any 
kind, other than that of fhifting the cattle from one pen to 
another, on the fpot intended for planting, during three or 
four months before it is ploughed or holed flj. 

What 


(i) On wet lands, not eaOy trenched, allies may be ufeful in abforbing fupci- 
fluous moifture, and may therefore fometimes prove a good top drefllng. 

• 

( 1 ) This, however, is by no means fufiicient on plantations that have been much 
worn and exhaufted by cultivation, and perhaps there is no branch in the planting 
buftners wherein attention and fyftematick arrangement, as faving both time and 
labour, are more neceflary than in colle£tiiig and preparing large quantities of 
dung from the fources and materials before deferibed. In Ipreading the manure 
thus collcdled, the common allowance in the Windward Iflands, (where this part 
Voi. II. F f of 
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What has hitherto been iald, however^ rdates folely to 
the method of preparing lands ib|: plant-capes^ 
trail chiefly to ratoons^ fipd it, neceil&ry tp- give thek cane- 
flelds iktentipn and s^ll^pe, fi;Qm the tipie tl:^ capes arc^ 
cut, as it v^,as, t^on^; were plpi^etL _ It, is t^e; ad,vice of 
Colonel Nilartin, fo fpon as.t^exapca arC; cai^ricd to.the paijl, to: 
cut eft* by a ilaarp, hpe^ a}I the heada pf cape-ftcwla, three, 
iuebee beb^ the ^ the hole 

with fine mould; by which mean^, he:-things, tjbat all the 
Iprouts rifing from below, will derive more nutriment, and 
grow more equally and wigqroufly than otherwife. I know 
not that this advice is adopted in any of the -fugar iflands. 
It is the pradlice, however, ip many parts of Jamaica, to^ 
ipread baficets full of dung roap4 the kools, ib foon after the 
panes have been cut as circumdances will admit, and the 
ground has been rcfreftied by rains: In dry and fcorching 
weather it would bp labour loft. The young Iprouts arc, at 
the fame time, ckared of weeds; and the dung which is 
fpread round them, being covered with cane-traih that its 
vktucs may not be exhaled by the fun, is found at the end 
of three or four months, to be fbaked into and incorporated 

of hutbandrj is beft underfiood) is a (quare foot of dung to each cane-tiole; Co 
that by knowing the number of holes in an acre of land, and the number of 
./quare feet in a dung-heap, the manure may be proportioned to the ground. No¬ 
thing is more eafy than to afeertain the number of fquare feet in a dung-h»p. 
Multiply the length by the breadth, and the produce by the height. Thus, 30 feet, 
the length, multiplied by 30 feet, the breadth, gives 900 feet, which being again 
multiplied by four feet (the height} gives 3600 feet, the full contents. This ex¬ 
planation is added for the ufe of the 'plain praSical planter, who perhaps has had 
no great oppbrtunity fiudytng atitbmetical calculation. 


with 
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with the mould. At this period the ratoons are again well CHAP, 
cleaned, and the fpaces between the. ranks effedhially hoc^ I. 
ploughed; after which very little care is thought requifite 
until the canes are fit for cutting j the ancient pradlicc of 
traping ratoons (i. e.) ftrippihg^ them of their outwafd leaves, 
being of late very generally and juftly exploded 

Suctt is the general fyftem erf” preparing and manuring the 
lands in Jamaica. I have been told, that .more attention is 
paid to thi/ branch of huibandry, in fome of the iflands to 
Windward; but I fufpeil that there is, in all of them, very 
great room for improvement, by means of judicious tillage, 
and artificial affiftance. Why, for inftance, are not the ma¬ 
nures of lime and fca-fand, which abound in thefe iflands, and 
have been found fo exceedingly beneficial in Great Britain, 
brought into ufe? Limeftone alone, even without burning, 

(the expence of which might perhaps be an objection) has 
been found to anfwer in cold, heavy, and moift lands; no 
other trouble being requifite than merely to fpread it over the 
ground, and break it into fmall pieces by fledge-hammers. Of 
this, the quantities are inexhauilible. Marie is another ma- 

(m) It fhould have been obferved, that it is fometimes the cuftom, after a 
field of canes has been cut, to fet fire to the trafli. This is called burning offy 
and there are managers and overfeers who confider it as one of the beft methods 
of meliorating the land. I confefs that 1 am of a different opinionw Perhaps, 
indeed, in moift, ftiff”, and clayey lands, it may de no barm j and this negative 
praife is the only merit I can allow it. From the ufual and prevalent nature of 
the foil beft adapted for fugar, I am perfiiaded that, nine times in ten, it is a mif- 
chievous pradice. 
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nure of vaft and general utility in Great Britain. It enriches 
the pooreft land, opens the iliifeft, and fwcetens and corrects 
the moft rank. Lands have been raifed by the ufe of this 
manure, from two (hillings per acre to a guinea, annual rent. 
Now th^e is no country under the fun, wherein a foft undtu- 
ous marie more abounds than in Jamaica. To the queftion, 
v}hy no trial has yet been made of it ? no better anfwer, I believe, 
can be given, than that the planters in general have no Icifure for 
experiments, and .that it is difficult to make agents and fervants 
(who have every thing to rifk and nothing to gain) walk out 
of the fure and beaten track of daily pradlice. Every man’s 
experience confirms this obfervation. 

But it is not my province to propofe fyftems, but to record 
fadls-to defcribe things as they are, rather than as I conceive 
they ought to be j and it is now time to condudt the reader 
from the field into the boiling-houfe, and convert the farmer 
into the manufadlurer. 
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Crop-time the feafm of health and fejlvoity,—Mills for grinding 
the canes.—Of the cane-juice, and its component parts.-—Pro- 
cf^fo^ obtaining raw or mufcovado fugar.-^MelaJfes, and its 
—Procefs of making clayed fugar.—Of rum. — Still- 
boufes and fills. — Ciferns, and their ingredients.—Windward 
Ifand procefs.—famaica method of double dif illation.—Due 
quantity of rum from a given quantity of fweets, afcertained 
and fated. 

^ l"^ H E time of crop in the fugar iflands, is the feafon of 
JL gladnefs and feftivity to man and beaft. So palatable, 
falutary, and nourhhing is the juice of the cane, that every in¬ 
dividual of the animal creation, drinking freely of it, derives 
health and vigour from its ufc. The meagre and fickly among 
the negroes exhibit a furprifing alteration in a few weeks after 
the mill is fet in adtion. The labouring horfcs, oxen, and 
mules, though ahnoft conftantly at work during this feafon, yet, 
being indulged with plenty of the green tops of this noble 
plant, and fome of the fcummings from the boiling-houfe, 
improve more than at any other period of the year. Even 
the pigs and poultry fatten on the refufe. In fhort, on a well- 
regulated plantation; under a humane and benevolent diredtor, 

there 
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BOOK there is fuch an appcasrance daring crop-time of health, plenty 
and bufy cheerfulnefs, as t» ibften, in a great meafure, the hard^- 
^ (hips of (iavcry, and induce a fpe(ilator to hope, whep the 

sniferies of life are represented as infopportable, that they are* 
Igmetknes exaggerated dirough the medium of fancy 

The great obllaclc at diis fea&n to the progrefs of fuch of 
the planters a» arc not happily furniffacd with the means of 
grinding their canes by water, is the frequent iBulure or infuf- 
ftciency of their mills ; for though a fugar-milh whether 
worked by water, wind, or cattle, i» a very hmple contrivance, 
great force is ncverthelefs requifitc to make it overcome the 
refiftance which it ijcceffarily meeta with. It conhfts princi¬ 
pally of three upright iron-plated rollers, or cylinders, from 
thirty to forty inches in length, and from twenty to twenty- 
live inches in diameter ; and the middle one, to which the 
moving power i* applied, turns the other two by means of 
cogs. Between thefe rollers, the canes (being previoufly cut 
fliort, and tied into bundles) are twice ^ompreffed; for having 
pafl'ed through the firft'and fccond rollers, they are turned 

(a) ^ He” (&ys honed old Slare.the pbyfician) that wvfertalce? to zrgne 
“ againft Jwtets in geaeral, takes upon him a very difficult talk, for nature feerts 
“ to have recommended this tafte to all forts of creatures.; the birds of the air, 
the beads of the field, many reptiles and flies feem to be pleafed and delighted 
“ with the 4 >ccifick relifh of all fweets, and to diftaffe its contrary. Now the 
fugar-cane, or fug;ar, I hdld for the top and higheft ftandard of vt^euffile 
fweets.” Sugar it obtakiable in fome degree from moft vegetables, and Dt. 
.Cullen is of opinion, that fu|hr it dirtSHy nutritious. There is alfo good reafoa 
to fuppofe, that the general ufe of tugar in Europe has had the efFe(% of exti»- 
guilhing the feurvy, the plague, and many ether difoaii^ formerly epidemical. 
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round the middle one by a circular piece of frame-work, or CHAP, 
fcreen, called in Jamaica the Dumb-returncr^ and forced back 
through the fecond and third; an operation which fqueezes 
them completely dry, and fometimes even reduces them to 
powder. The cane-juice is received in a leaden bed, and 
thence conveyed into a vcflel called the Receiver. The refufe, 
or macerated rind of the cane, (which is called cane-trajhy in 
contradiftin<fUon to field-tralh, deferibed in the preceding 
chapter)' ferves for fuel to boil the liquor (^)., 

Thf mice from the mill ordinarily contains eight parts 

(i) Since the firft edition of thi' work s publiflied, I have obtained the 
i-levation and plan of a fugar-mill (lev ral of whichthavc been eredted within 
thefe few years ir. Jamaica) aftej i mjdel originally dcHgned by Edward Woollcry, 

Efq. furveyor of the publick works in that iiland; and I now prcient my readers 
with an engraving thereof .—7 he relative proportions in the fizc of the different 
rdlers or cylinders, vary from Mr. WooUery’s firft defign; but the great im¬ 
provement, the addition to the middle roller of a lantern-whcd, with trundles or 
wallowtii;, was purely his own. Thele a£l as fo many fri£tion-wheels, and their 
utilitv and importance are beft demonftrated by their effeft. A cattle or mule- 
miU on the old model was thought to perform exceedingly well if it prefled 
fufficient canes in ac heu: to yield from 300 to 350 gallons of juice.—-The com¬ 
mon return of a mil! on Mr. Woollery’s conftn« 9 :ion is from 4 to 50<y gallons.— 

I have authority to fay, that one of thci'e mills in particular, which is worked wdt 
ten mules, ptoduces hourly 500 gajions; at this rate, allowing four hours out 
of the twenty-four for lofs of time, the return per diem is 10,000 gallons; being 
equal to 36 hogiheads of fugar of-16 ewt for every week during the crop, exclu- 
five of Sundays.—Few water-mills can exceed this. The iron-work of the mill 
in queftion, as well as of moft .of thofe which have been made on Mr. Woollcry's 
model, was prepared at the foundery of Mr. Thomas Goulding, of the Bank Side, 

Southwark, to whom I owe it in juftice to declare, that his work is executed 
with fucb truth and accuracy, as reflect the higheft credit on his manufo^ttay. 
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of pure water, one part of fugar, and one part made of grofs 
oil and mucilaginous gum, with a portion of eflcntial oil. The 
proportions are taken at a medium ; for fome juice has been 
fo rich as to make a hogfliead of fugar from thirteen hundred 
gallons, and fome fo watery as to require more than double that 
quantity.—By a hogfliead I mean fixteen hundred weight. The 
richer the juice is, the more free it is found from redundant oil 
and gum j fo that an exad analyfis of any one quantity of juice, 
would convey very little knowledge of die contents of any 
other quantity (£•). 

The above component parts are natural to, and are found 
in, all cane-juice; befides which, the following matters arc 
ufually contained in it. Some of the bands or green tops, 
which ferve to tie the canes in bundles, are frequently ground 
in, and yield a raw acid juice exceedingly difpofed to ferment, 
and render the whole liquor four. Some pieces of the trafh 
or ligneous part of the cane; fome dirt; and laflly, a fubftance 
of fome importance, which, as it has no name, I will call tAe 
cruji. The crufl is a thin black coat of matter that furrounds 
the cane between the joints, beginning at each joint and gra¬ 
dually growing thinner the farther from the joint upwards, till 
the upper part between the joints appears entirely free from 
it, and refumes its bright yellow colour. It is frequently thick 
enough to be fcalcd off by the point of a penknife. It is a 

(c) A pannd of fugar from a gallon of raw liquor, is reckoned in Januica 
very good yielding. Sugar, Aemically analyfed, yields phlegm, acid, and 
(pongy glc^ charcoal. 
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fine black powder, that mixes with the clammy exudations CHAP, 
perfpired from the cane, and is moft probably produced by H. 
animalcula. As the iairnefs of the fugar is one of the marks 
.of its goodnefs, a fmall quantity of fuch a fubftance muft con- 
fiderably prejudice the commodity* 

The proccfs for obtaining the fugar is thus conducted. 

The juice or liquor runs from the receiver to the boiling- 
houfe, along a wooden gutter lined with leadj In the boiling- 
houfe it is received (according to the modern improved fyftem 
which almoft univerfally prevails in Jamaica) into one of the 
copper pans or cauldrons called clarifiers. Of thefe, there are 
commonly three j and their dimenfions are generally deter¬ 
mined by the power of fupplying them with liquor. There 
are water-mills that will grind with great eafe canes fufficient 
for thirty hogfheads of fugar in a week. On plantations thus 
happily provided, the means of quick boiling are indifpenfibly 
requifite, or the cane-liquor will unavoidably become tainted 
before it can be expofed to the fire. The pureft cane-juice 
will not remain twenty minutes in the receiver without fer¬ 
menting (//). Clarifiers, therefore, are fometimes feen of one 
thoufand gallons each. But as powers of the extent deferibed 
are uncommon, I fliall rather confine myfelf to fuch proper¬ 
ties as fall within the reach of daily obfervation j to plantations, 
for inftance, that make on a medium during crop-time, from 

(ti) As cane-juice is fo very liable to fermentation, it is neceffary alfo that the 
canes Ihould be ground as foon as poffible after they arc cut, and great care taken 
to keep and throw alide thofe which are tainted, which may afterwards be ground 
for the flill-houle. 
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Y- three clarifiers of three or four hundred gallons .each, are fuffi- 
cient. With pans of this fize, the liquor, when clarified, may 
be drawn off at once, and there is leifure to cleanfe the veflel^ 
every time they are ufed. Each clarifier is provided either 
w'ith a lyphon or cock for drawing off the liquor. It has a 
flat bottom, and is hung to a feparate fire, each chimney having 
an iron Aider, which being fliut, the fire goes out for want of 
air. Thefe cirQumftances are indifpenlible, and the advantages 
of them will prefently be £hewn (if). 

The ftream then from the receiver having filled the clarifier 
with frelh liquor, and the fire being lighted, the temper, which 
is commonly Briftol white-lime in powder, is llirred into it. 
One great intention of this is to neutralize the fuperabundant 
acid, and which to get properly rid of, is the great difficulty 
in fugar-making. This is generally effedled by the Alkali or 
lime j part of which, at the fame time, becomes the bafis of 
the fugar. The quantity neceflary for this purpofe, muft of 
courfe vary with the quality both of the lime and of the cane- 

(#) The clarifiers are commonly placed in the middle or at one end of the 
bolling-houfe. If at one end, the boiler called the teache is placed at the other, 
and fcveral boilers (generally three) are ranged between them. The teache 
is ordinarily from 70 to too gallons, and the boilers between the clarifiers and 
teache diminiihln fize from the firft to the laft. Where the clarifiers are in the 
middle, there is ufually a fet of three boilers of each fide, which conftitute in 
efFedt a double boiling-houfe. On very lai^e eftates this arrangement is found 
ufeful and neceflary. The ibjedion to fo great a number is the expence of fuel, 
to obviate which in fome degree,'the three boilers on each fide of the clarifiers 
are commonly hung to one fire. 
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liquor.—Some planters allow a pint of Briftol lime to every 
hundred gallons of liquor j but this proportion I believe is ge¬ 
nerally found too large. The lime is perceptible in the fugar 
both to the fmell and tallc, and precipitates in the copper 
pans a black infoluble calx, which fcorches the bottom of 
the veflels, and is not detached without difficulty. I conceive 
therefore that little more than half the quantity mentioned 
above, is a better medium proportion, and, in order that lefs 
of it may be precipitated to the bottom, an inconveniency at¬ 
tending the ufe of dry lime, Mr, Boufie’s method of diffolving 
it in boiling water, previous to mixing it with the cane-juice, 
appears to me to be highly judicious (f). 

(J) This gentleman fMr. Boufie) to whom the aflembly of Jamaica gave 
jT.iooo for his improvements in the art of fugar-boiling, in a paper diftributed 
by him among the members, recommends the ufe of a vegetable alkali., or aflies 
of wood calcinated, fuch as pimento.<ree, dumb-cane, fern-tree, cafliew, or 
logwood, as aflFording a better temper than quick-lime; but he was afterwards 
fenfible that fugar formed on the bafis of fixed alkaline falls never ftands the fea, 
unlcfs fome earth is joined with the felts. Such earth as approaches neareft to that 
which is the bafis of allum, would pcriiaps be moft proper. As fugar on a ve¬ 
getable alkaline bafis, is generally as much fuperior in colour, as that on lime is 
in grain; how far a judicious mixture of vegetable alkaline felts and lime, might 
prove a better temper than cither lime or alkaline felts alone, is an enquiry that 
ought to be purfued. If there were no redundant acid in cane-liquor, lime and 
any other alkali would be hurtful, as may be /hewn by adding a few grains of Jiine 
or alkali to a clear folution of refined fugar: a precipitation will enfue. In fome 
parts of Jamaica, where the cane-liquor was exceedingly rich, Mr. Boufie made 
very good fugar without a particle of temper. I have faid, that too much temper 
is perceptible in the fugar, both to the fmell and tafte: it might be added, end 
alfo t« ihf ftght. It tinges the liquor firft yellow, and if in excefs turns it to a 
dark red. Too much temper like wife prevents the melalles from feparating 
from the fugar when it is potted or put into the hog/head. 
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As the fire encreafes in force, and the liquor grows hot, a 
icum is thrown up, which is formed of the mucilage or gummy 
matter of the cane, with fomc of the oil, and fuch impurities as 
the mucilage is capable of entangling. The heat is noW fu^- 
fered gradually to cncreafe, until it riles to within a few de- 
gtees of the heat of boiling water. The liquor muft by no 
means be fufiered to boil: it is known to be fufficiently heated 
when the feum begins to rife into blifters, which break into 
white froth, and appear in general in about forty minutes. 
The damper is then applied, and the fire extinguilhed j after 
which, the liquor is fulFered to remain a full hour, if circum- 
ftances will admit, undifturbed ; during this interval great part 
of the feculencies and impurities will attradl each other, and 
rife in the feum. The liquor is now carefully drawn off, cither 
by a lyphon, which draws up a pure defecated fiream through 
the feum, or by means of a cock at the bottom. In either 
cafe the feum finks down unbroken as the liquor flows, its 
tenacity preventing any admixture. The liquor is received 
into a gutter or channel, which conveys it to the evaporating 
boiler, commonly called the grand copper^ and, if originally pro¬ 
duced from good and untainted canes, will now appear almofl:, 
if not perfectly, tranlparent (g). 

The advantage of clarifying the liquor in this manner, 
inftead of forcing an immediate ebullition, as prailifed formerly, 

{g) The merit of introducing into Jamaica the clarifiers at prefent in ufe, 
with fyphons and dampers, 4tas claimed by Mr. Samuel Sainthill, and an exdu- 
five patent, to fecure his'claim, was granted to him in 1778 by an adt of the 
alTcmbly, 

is 
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is vifible to the moft inattentive obrerver. The labour which 
it fii<ves in fcumming is wonderful. Neither can fcumraing 
properly cleanfe the fubjed; for when the liquor boils vio¬ 
lently, the whole body of it circulates with fuch rapidity, as 
to carry down again the very impurities that had come up to 
the furface, and with a lefs violent heat would have ftaid 
there. 

In the grand or evaporating copper, wliich fliould be large 
enough to receive the net contents of one of the clarifiers, the 
liquor is fuffered to boil ; and as the feum rifcs, it is continually 
taken off by large feummers, until the liquor grows finer and. 
fomewhat thicker. This labour is continued until, from the 
fcumming and evaporation, the fubjed is iufficiently reduced in 
quantity to be contained in the next or fecond copper, into 
which it is then laded. The liquor is now nearly of the co¬ 
lour of Madeira wine. In the fecond copper the boiling and 
fcumming are continued; and if the fubjed is not fo clean as 
is expeded, lime-water is thrown into it. This addition is 
intended not merely to give more temper, but alfo to dilute, 
the liquor, which fometimes thickens too fall to permit the 
feculencies to run together and rife in the feum. Liquor is 
i&id to have a good appearance in the fecond copper, when 
the froth in boiling arifes in large bubbles, and is bat little 
difcolourcd. When, from fuch fcumming and evaporation,, 
the liquor is again fufficiently reduced to be contained in the 
third copper, it is laded into it, and fo on to the laft copper,, 
which is called the teacbe. This, arrangement fuppofcs four 
boilers or coppers, exclufive of the three clarifiers. 

In 
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BOOK In the teache the fubjedt is ft ill further evaporated, till it is 
y. judged fufficiently boiled to be removed from the fire. This 
- operatioH is ufually called Jiriking i i. e. lading die liquor, 

now exceedingly thick, into the cooler. 

The cooler, of which there are commonly fix, is a ftiallow 
wooden veffel, about eleven inches deep, feven feet in length, 
and from five to fix feet wide. A cooler of this fize holds a 
hogftiead of fugaf. Here the fugar grains; i. e. as it cools, it 
runs into a coarfe irregular mafs of imperfedt femiformed cryf- 
tals, feparating itfelf from the melafles. From the cooler it 
is carried to the curing-houfe, where the melafles drains from 
it {b). 

But, before we follow it into the curing-houfe, it may be 
proper to notice the rule for judging when the fubjedt is fuf¬ 
ficiently evaporated for Jiriking, or become fit for being laded 
from the teache to the cooler. Many of the negro boilers 
guefs folely by the eye (which by long habit they do with 
great accuracy), judging by the appearance of the grain on the 
back of the ladle; but the pradlice moft in ufe is to judge by 
what is called the touch\ i. c. taking up with the thumb a 
fmall portion of the hot liquor from the ladle; and, as the heat 
diminifties, drawing with the forefinger the liquid into a thread. 

(it) It m»j be pro^r in this place to obferve, that, in order to obtain a large- 
grained fugar, it muft be fuffiered to cool Jlowly and gradually. If die coolers 
ve too {hallow, the grain is i^red.in a furprifing manner. Any perfon may 
be convinced of this, by pouring fome of the hot iyrup, when fit for ftriking, into 
« pewter plate. He will immediately find it will have a very fmall grain. 
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(1) It is probable that from this praflice of trying by the touch (taElio) the 
veflbl called the teache derives its name. A method more certain and fcientifick 
was recommended fome years ago to the publick, by my learned friend John 
Proculus Baker, Efquire, Barrifter at Law, in the liland of Jamaica, in a 
Treatife publiflied by him, in 177S, intituled, An E^ay on the Art of making 
Mufeovado Sugar. It is as followsProvide a fmall thin pane of clear crown 
“ glafs, fet in a frame, which I would call a tryev, on this drop two or three drops 
“ of the fubjeft, one on the other, and carry your tryer out of the boiling-houfe 
“ into the air. Obferve your fubje£f, and more particularly whether it grains 
“ freely, and whether a fmall edge of melafles feparates at the bottom. I am 
“ well latisfied that a little experience will enable you to judge what appearance 
the whole (kip will put on, when cold, by this fpccimen, which is alfo cold. 
“ This method is ufed by chemifts, to try evaporated folutions of all other fairs, 
« it may feem, therefore, fomewhat ftrange, it has not been long adopted in the 
“boiling-houfe.”—cannot mention Mr. Baker’s Treatife, without obferving, 
that I am confiderably indebted to it in the courfe of this chapter, having adopted 
(with fome fmall variation, founded on late improvements) his account of the 
procefs of boiling fugar. But the inhabitants of the fugar iilands are under flill 
greater obligations to Mr. Baker}-—for it appears to me, that the prefent im¬ 
proved fyftem of clarifying the cane-liquor, by means of veflels hung to feparate 
fires, and provided with dampers to prevent ebullition, was firfl fuggefted to Mr. 
Sainthill (who three years afterwards claimed the merit of the invention) by 
the treatife in queftion} a performance that, for ufeful knowledge, lucid order, 
and elegance, both in arrangement and compbfition, would have done honour to , 
the firft writer of the age. 


This thread will fuddenly break, and ihrink from the thumb 
to the fufpended finger, in different lengths, according as the 
liquor is more or lefs boiled. The proper boiling height for 
ftrong mufeovado fugar, is generally determined by a thread of 
a quarter of an inch long. It is evident that certainty in this 
experiment can be attained only by long habit, and that no 
verbal precepts will furnifli any degree of fkill in a matter de¬ 
pending wholly on confiant pradlice (/). 


I. NOW 
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BOOK I NOW return to the curing-houfe, which is a large dry 
V. building, provided with a capacious melaffes ciftern, the fides 

^ ^ of which are doped and lined with terras, or boards. Over 

this ciftern there is a frame of mafly joift-work without 
boarding. On the joifts of this frame, empty hogflieads, with¬ 
out headings, are ranged. In the bottoms of thefe hogflieads 
eight or ten holes are bored, through each of which the ftaTk 
of a plantain leaf is thruft, fix or eight inches below the 
joifts, and is long enough to ftand upright above the top of the 
hogfliead. Into thefe hogflieads the mats from the cooler is 
put, which is called potting; and the melaffes drains through 
the fpungy ftalk and drops into the ciftern, from whence it is 
occafionally taken for diftillation. The fugar in about three 
weeks grows tolerably dry and fair. It is then faid to be cured, 
and the procefs is finiflied (i) 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mufeovado, and is the raw 
material from whence the Britifh fugar-bakers chiefly make 
their loaf, or refined lump. There is another fort, which was 
formerly much approved in Great Britain for domeftick pur- 
pofes, and was generally known by the name of Lifbon fugar. 
It is fair, but of a foft texture, and in the Weft Indies is 
called clayed fugar; the procefs is conducted as follows:— 

A QUANTITY of fugar from the cooler is put into conical 
pots or pans, called by the French formes^ with the points 

(i) The curing-houfc fhould be clofe and wamv—*as warmth contributes 
to free the fugar from the melafles. 

X downwards. 
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tlowrjWixrds, having a hole about half an inch in diameter at 
the bottom, for the melafles to drain through, but which at 
hril: is clofed with a plug. When the fugar in thefe pots is 
cool, and become a fixed body, which is difcovcrable by the 
middle of the top falling in (generally about twelve hours from 
the firfl potting of the hot fugar) the plug is taken out, and 
the pot placed over a large jar, intended to receive the fyrup 
or melaffes that drains from it. In this ftate it is left as long 
as the melaffes continues to drop, which it will do from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, when a ftratum of clay is fpread on the 
fugar, and moiftened with water, which oozing imperceptibly 
through the pores of the clay, unites intimately with, and di¬ 
lutes the melaffes, confequently more of jt comes away than 
from fugar cured in the hogfhead, and the fugar of courfe be¬ 
comes fo much the whiter and purer. The procefs, accord¬ 
ing to Sloanc, was firfl difeovered in Brafil, by accident j “ a 
“ hen,” fays he, “ having her feet dirty, going over a pot of 
“ fugar, it was found under her tread to be whiter than elfe- 
“ where.” The reafon alfigned why this procefs is not uni- 
vcrfally adopted in the Britifh fugar iflands, is this, that the 
water which dilutes and carries away the melaffes, diffolves 
and carries with it fo much of the fugar, that the difference in 
quality does not pay for the diflerence in quantity. The 
French planters probably think ©therwife, upwards of four 
hundred of the plantations of St. Domingo having the ncceffary 
apparatus for claying, and actually carrying on the fyftem (/). 

OF 

(/) The lofs in weight by claying is about thus 9 pot of 6 olbs. 

is reduced to 4olbs. but if tlic melaffes which is drawn off in this praflicc be re- 
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Having now furni/Iied the reader with the bed acoount I 
am able to c^ivc of the art of making fun-ar from the cane- 
juice, I rtiall proceed to a fubfequent procefs, to which this 
invaluable plant hath given birth; I mean that of extraefting 
from it, by fermentation and diftillation, one of the pureft, 
mod fragrant, and faiutary fpirits in the world j a procefs of 
far greater curiofity than the former, and of altnod equal im¬ 
portance in point of value, conddering that the fpirit procured 
by its means, is obtained from the very dregs and feculcncics 
of the plant. 


The dill-houies on the fugar-plantations in the Britidi 
Wed Indies, vary greatly in point of fize and expence, accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the proprietor, or the magnitude of the 
property. In general, however, they are built in a fubdantial 
manner of done, and are commonly equal in extent to both 
the boiling and curing-houfes together. Large dills, by which 
I mean fuch as contain from one to three thoufand gallons of 
liquor, have this advantage over fmall ones; that they are 
purchafed at fird at a lefs proportionate expcnce. A dill of 
two thoufand gallons, with freight and charges, will cod but. 


boUcci, it win giv« near 40 per cent, of fugar; fo that the real' lofs is little 
more than one-fixth j but the dKlillery in that cafe will fuffer for want of the 
melaffes, and oa the whole I belipve that the ufage of the Englilli planters 
in (hipping AlufeovadofM^y and diftilling the mclall'et, is more generally profit¬ 
able than the fyftem of clepitu^. 

a little 
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little more than one of one thoufand five hundred gallons, and 
is bcfides vv^orked with but little more fuel. But 9s it is not 
every proprietor that has the means of employing ftills of that 
magnitude, I fhall confider fuch as arc fitting for a plantation 
making, communihus annis^ two hundred hoglheads of fugar of 
fixteen hundred weight, and proceed to defcribe, according to 
the beft of my obfervation and experience, the mode of con- 
dudling fuch an apparatus on fuch a property, in making rum 
to the grcatefi; advantage. 

For a plantation of that defeription, I conceive that two 
copper flills, the one of one thoufand two hundred, and the 
other of fix hundred gallons, wine meafure, with proportionate 
pewter worms, are fufficient. The fize of the tank (or tubs) 
for containing the cold water in which the worms are im- 
merfed, muft depend on circumftances: if the advantage can 
be obtained of a running fti'eam, the water may be kept abun¬ 
dantly cool in a veflel barely large enough to contain the worm. 
If the plantation has no other dependence than that of pond- 
water, a ftone tank is infinitely fuperior to a tub, as being 
longer in heating, and if it can be made to contain from 
twenty to thirty thoufand gallons, the worms of both the 
flills may be placed in the fame body of water, and kept cool 
enough for condenfing the fpirit, by occafional fupplies of 
frefli water. 

For working thefe flills and worms, it is neceflary to pro¬ 
vide, firft, a dundcr-ciflern, of at lead* three thoufand gallons j 
fccondly, a ciflern for the feummings laftly, twelve ferraent- 

11 h 2 ing 
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BOOK ing vats or cifterns, each of them of the contents of the largeft 
V. /till, viz. one thoufand two hundred gallons. In Jamaica, 

’ cifterns are made of plank, fixed in clay } and are univerfally 
preferred to vats, or moveable veflels, for the purpofe of fer¬ 
menting. They are not fo cafily affedled by the changes of 
the weather, nor fo liable to leak as vats, and they laft much 
longer. But in the Britifti diftilleries, fermenting cifterns are, 
I believe, unknown. To complete the apparatus, it is necef- 
fary to add two or more copper pumps for conveying the liquor 
from the cifterns, and pumping up the dunder, and alfo butts 
or other veflels for fecuring the fpirit when obtained ; and it is 
ufual to build a rum-ftorc adjoining the ftill-houfe. 

The ingredients or materials that fet the various apparatus 
I have defcribed into a<ftion, confift of, 

ift. Melasses, or treacle drained from the fugar, as al¬ 
ready defcribed. 

adly. ScuMMiNGs of the hot cane-juice, from the boiling- 
houfe, or fometimes raw-cane liquor, from canes exprefled for 
the purpofe. 

3dly. Lees, or, as it is called in Jamaica, dunder fmj. 

4thly. Water. 

The ufe of dunder in the making of rum, anfwers the pur¬ 
pofe of yeaft in thejermentation of flour. It is the lees or 
fcculencies of former diftillationsj and fome few planters pre- 

^m) From rciuniaty Spanifh—-the fiune as redundans in Latin. 

fcrve 
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icrve it for ufe, from one crop to another j but this is a bad CHAP, 
pradtice. Some fermented liquor, therefore, compofed of H* 
fweets and water alone, ought to be diililled in the firft in- 
fiance, that frefh dunder may be obtained. It is a diflblvent 
menftruum, and certainly occafions the fweets with whigh 
it is combined, whether melafles or fcummings, to yield a far 
greater proportion of fpirit than can be obtained without its 
afhflance. The water which is added, adls in fome degree iii 
the fame manner by dilution. 

In the Windward Iflands the procefs, according to Colonel 
Martin, is conducted as follows: 

ScuMMiNGs, one-third. 

Lees, or dunder, one-third. 

Water, one-third. 

When thefe ingredients are well mixed in the fermenting 
cifterns, and are pretty cool, the fermentation will rife, ini 
twenty-four hours, to a proper height for admitting the firft 
charge of melafles, of which fix gallons (njiox every hundred 
gallons of the fermenting liquor, is the general proportion to, 
be given at twice, viz. 3 per cent, at the firfl charge, and the 
other 3 per cent, a day or two afterwards, when the liquor is 
in a high flate of fermentations, the heat of which, however, 

(n) This quantity of melafles,. added to a third of fcummings, gives ii f: per 
cent, of fweets, fix gallons of fcummings being reckoned equal to one gallon of 
melafles. 


fliould; 



K fliould not in general be fuffered to exceed from ninety to 
ninety-four degrees on Fahrenheit’s thermometer (o). 

When the fermentation fills by eafy degrees from the fifth 
to the feventh or eighth day (p), fo as then to grow fine, and 
throw up flowly a few clear beads or air globules, it is ripe for 
diftillation j and the liquor or waih being conveyed into the 
largeft ft ill, which muft not be filled higher than within eight 
or ten inches of the brim, left the head flaould fly, a fteady 
and regular fire muft be kept up until it boils, after which a 
little fuel will ferve. In about two hours the vapour or fpirit 
being condenfed by the ambient fluid, will force its way 
through the worm in the fliape of a ftream, as clear and tranf- 
parent as cryftal; and it is fuflered to run until it is no longer 
inflammable. 

The fpirit which is thus obtained goes by the appellation 
of low-nvines. To make it rum of the Jamaica proof, it un¬ 
dergoes a fecond diftillation, of which I ftiall prefently fpeak; 
but previoufly thereto, I fhall point out fome little variation 
between the practice of the Jamaica diftillers and thofe of the 
Windward Iflands, obfervable in the firft procefs. This con- 

(o) I'he infufion of hot water will raife, of cold water abate the fermen¬ 
tation. 

(p) When the liquor is lirfl; fet at the beginning of the crop (the houfe being 
cold, and the clfterns not fatur^d) it will not be fit diftillation under ten or 
twelve days. 
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fifts chiefly in a more copious ufe of dander (q). The fol¬ 
lowing being a very general, and, I believe, an improved method, 
in Jamaica, of compounding the fcveral ingredients, viz. 

(q) As the u(e of dunder is to difTolve the tenacity of the Lccharine matter, 
it {hould be proportioned not only to the quantity, but alfo to the nature of the 
fwcets. Thus, when tlic fweets in the fermenting ciftern coniifl- of meh'll'es 
alone, as generally happens alter the bunnefs of fug.ir-boiling is ftiiiflied, when 
BO feuinmings are to be had, a greater proportion of dunder is neceflkry; becaufe 
melaifes is a body of greater tenacity than cane-liquor, aiid*s reJideivJ fo vifcoiis 
and indurated by the adtion of the fire, as to be unfit for fannejitation without the 
moft powerful faline and aci J ftimulators. For the fime rcafon, at the beginning 
of the crop, when no t... l.ifits is to be had, and the fwcets confift of cane-juice 
or feuinmings alone, very htile duiidcr is neccflary. lit fuch cafe I (hould not 
recommend above 20 per cent, at the utinoft. DunJerf in a laigc 'luantity, cer¬ 
tainly injures the flavour, although it may encrcafe the quuntity of the fi)irit. We 
arc informed by Dr. Shaw, that the Jifiillers in England nJ<i many things to the 
fermenting liquor, or wafh, in order to augment the vinofity of tne fpirit, or give 
it a particular flavour. He obferv»*s, that a little tartar, nitre, or common fdr, is 
fometimes thrown in at the beginning of the operation, or in dieir ftcad a little of 
the vegetable or finer mineral acid. Thafc arc thought to ha of great ufe in the 
fermenting of folutions of treacle, bo iey, an l the like fwe .’t an.l rich vegetable 
juices, which contain a finajl proportion 01 acid. 1 have heard, th .t a fiiTiilar 
practice pi cv.iils .uiu ng the diftilkrs in St. Cinil^opher’s j fome of whom con. der 
an addition of fea-water to the krmenting liquor (in what proportion I cannot 
fay) as a real and great improvement. Shaw rcconiinends. the juice of Seville 
orang-’s, icii ons, and tamarinds, or other, very acid fruits, and, above all other 
things, an aqueous (blution of tartar ; but I, conceive tlrai dunder alone anfwers 
every purpofe. He likewilc recommends to the dilliller to introduce into the 
fermenting cillcrn a few gallons ot the reflified fpirit, which he fiij's will come 
back, with a large addition to the. quantity of fpit't that would otherwile have 
^ril’en from the di fil'qtion.—As 1 h.;ve tried none of thefe experiments, i can lay 
ijothing in theit fivour of my own knowledge;, but I believe that a frnall quan¬ 
tity of vegetable alhes, thrown into the rum-ftiU, will be found fcrviccablc.. The 
alkaline fiiks are fuppofed to attenuate the fpirit and keep back the grofs and fetid,' 
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Dander one half, or - 50 gallons 

fMelaflcs - 6 gallons 

Scummings 36 gallons I 42 

(equal to 6 gallons | gallons, 
more of mclalTcs). 

Water ----- 8 gallons 


€\vccts 12 per 
cent. 


100 gallons. 


Of this mixture (or wajl.^ as it is fometimes called) one 
thoufand two hundred gallons ought to produce three hundred 
gallons of low-wines; and the dill may be twice charged and 
drawn olF in one day. The method of adding all the melaflcs 
at once, which is done foon after the fermentation commences, 
renders the procefs fafe and expeditious; whereas by charging 
the melaflcs at different times, the fermentation is checked, 
and the procefs delayed. 


Let us now complete the procefs according to the Jamaica 
method. The low-wines obtained as above, are drawm off into 
a butt or vcflel, and, as opportunity ftrves, are conveyed into 

oil, which the diftillers call the faints ; but if ufed in too great a quantity, they 
may keep back allb a proportion of the fine elicntial oil, on which the flavour of 
the rum wholly depends. Perhaps the moll important object of attention, in the 
making rum of a good flavour, is cleanlintfs ; for all adventitious or foreign fub- 
ftances deftroy or change the peculiar flavour of the fpirit. In truth, it fhould be 
a conftant rule with the meager or difliiler to fee that the cifierns are fcaldcd, 
and even clcanfcd with ilrong lime-water, each time they are ufed; not merely 
on account of the rum, but alfo' becaufe it has frequently happened that the va¬ 
pour of a foul ciftern has inftantly''kiUed the firft perfon that has entered it with¬ 
out due precaution. 


the 
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Ae fccond ftill of Ax hundred gallons, to undergo a further 
diftillation. The fteam begins to run in about one hour and 
a half, and will give, in the courfc of the day, two hundred 
and twenty gallons, or two puncheons, of oil-proof rum, i. e* 
of fpirit in which olive oil will fink j and thus the manufec- 
ture, if it may be fo called, is complete. There will remain 
in, thy ftill a confiderable quantity of weaker Ipirit, commonly 
about feventy gallons, which is returned to the low>-wine butt. 
Thus two hundred and twenty gallons of proof rum are, in 
ftdb, made from five hundred and thirty gallons of low-wines j 
or ateut one hundred and thirteen of rum from one thou&nd 
two hundred of waih. 

Bv means of the apparatus and procefs which I have thus 
deferibed, the Jamaica difiiller may fill weekly, working only 
by day-light (a necefiary precaution in this employment) and 
at a fmall expcnce of labour and fuel, twelve puncheons of 
rum, containing each one hundred and ten gallons of the Ja¬ 
maica fiandard. The proportion of the whole rum to the 
crop of fugar, is commonly efiimated in Jamaica as three to 
four. Thus a plantation'of the above defeription is fuppofed 
to fupply annually one hundred and fifty puncheons of rum of 
one hundred and ten gallons each; or eighty-two gallons of. 
Jamaica proof to each hogfiiead of fugar;—and this return: 
1 do believe is fometimes fairly made from canes planted, 
in rich and moift lands; but on a general eftimate,. I think it 
too great an allowance, and that two hundred gallons of rum, 
to three hoglhcads of fugar, which is in the proportiou of 
Voi.. II. I i about 
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about two-thirds rum to the crop of fugar, is nearer the 
truth (r). 


The reader will pleafe to recolledt, that in this, and the 
preceding chapter, the obfervations which I have made, both 
concerning the cultivation of the fugar-cane in the field, and 
the fubfequent procefles of the boiling-houfe and diftillery. 


(r) This will be better underftood by attending to tlie following particulars: 
—The general Aipply of fcummings to the flill-houfe is feven gallons out of every 
100 gallons of cane-liquof. Suppofing, therefore, that 2,000 gallons of cane- 
jillce Is required for each hogthead of fugar of 16 cwt. the fcummings, on a 
plantation making 200 hoglhcads ptr annum, will be 28,000 gallt^s, lequal 
to — — — — 4,666 gallons of mclalTes. 

Add the melalTes from the curing-houfe, which, 
if the fugar is of a good quality, will feldom 
exceed fixty gallons per hogfhead 

Total of fwcets - • 16,666 gallons. 

This, diftilled at and after the rate of 12 per cent, fweets in the fermenting 
ciftern, will give 34,720 gdlons of low-wints, which ought to produce 14,412 
gallons of good proof rum, or 131 puncheons of iio gallons each. When a 
greater proportion than this is made, one or other of diefe circumftances mull 
eaift, eithta* the fugar difebarges an unufua! quantity of melafTes, or die boiling- 
houfe is defrauded of the canc-Iiquor by improper feumniing. This latter cir- 
cumftance frequently happens. 

It fliould alfo be obferved, that it is the practice of late, with many planters, to 
rdife the proof of rum; thus gaining in flrength of fpirit, what is loft in quantity: 
and there are managers who make it a rule to return the fcummings to the clari¬ 
fiers, inftead of fending th^ to the ftiil-houfe. This laft-mentioned pradUce 
reduces the crop of rum more than one-t^iid; but is fuppofed to yield in fugar 
more than is loft in rum j ^d if the price of fugar is very high, and that of rum 
vtxy low, it maybe prhdenfto adopt this method. 


^ 12,000 


have 
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have been drawn chiefly from the pradlice of Jamaica. Some CHAP, 
llledlion was ncceflary, and I could refer to no mode of con- 
during a fugar plantation, with fuch propriety as to that with 
which I am myfelf praiVically acquainted.—^My next enquiries 
will relate to the particulars of the firfl: cofl: of this fpecies of 
property, to the current expences attending it, and to the re¬ 
turns which may be reafonably expeited from a capital thus 
employed; and here again my eftimates will refer chiefly to 
Jamaica. That there is a conflderable varfation in feme of 
the Windward Iflands, I have no doubt. In St. Chriftopher’s, 
for inftance, fome of the lands are certainly more valuable than 
the very beft in Jamaicabut, on the other hand, Jamaica is 
exempted from the duty of 4I per cent, artd has other advan¬ 
tages, which probably make the fcale even. 
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Capital necejfary in the fettkment or purchafe of a Jiigar planta^ 
tion of a given extent. — T:he landsy buildings ^ andflock feparate- 
ly confldered.T—Particulars and cofl.—Qrofs returns from the 
property.—Anpual Tkiflsurfements.^Net profits.—Various 
contingent charges not taken into the account,ifference not 
cotnmonly attended to, in the mode of efiimating 4 i>e profits of an 
Englijh eft ate, and me in the Weft Indies,-^Irfurance of Wefi 
India efiates in time rf voar, and other occajional deduShns,'^ 
I’he quefiion, nvhy 'the cttlthatim of the Sugar yiands has 
ereafed, under Jbtnany dffimragements, confidered tmd d'fituffed, 

A SUGAR plaatation coniifts of diree great parts; the 
Lands, the Buildings, and the Stock: but before 1 
proceed to difcriminate their relative proportions and value, it 
may be prefer to obferve, that the bufinefs of fugar planting 
is a fort of adventure in which the man that engages, muft 
engage deeply.—There is no medium, and very feldom the 
poflibility of retreat. A Britifh country gentleman, who is 
content to jog on without rifk on the moderate profits of h||| 
own moderate farm, will llartlc. to hear that it requires a capi¬ 
tal of no lefs than thirty thoufand pounds fterling to embark in 
this employment wit^ jfeift profpc€l of advantage. To elu¬ 
cidate this portion, it muft be underflood that the annual con¬ 
tingencies of a fmall or moderate plantation, are very nearly 
equal to thofe of an eftate of three times, the magnitude. A 
X property, 
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property, for inftance, producing annually one hundred hogfheads CHAP, 
of Jfugar t)f lixteen cwt. has occalion for limilar white fervants, HI. 
and for buildings and utenfils of nearly' the fame extent and ' 
number as a plantation yielding from two to three hundred 
.fuch hogsheads, with rum in proportion. In fpe^ng of 
capital, I mean either money, or a folid well-eftabliihed credit i 
for there is this elTential difference attending loans obtained on 
landed eflates in Great Britain, ^d thofe whi^ are advanced 
on the credit of Weft Indian plantations, that an Englifh 
mortgage is a marketable lecurity, which a Weft Indian mort¬ 
gage is not. In England, if a mortgagee calls for his money, 
other perfons are ready to advance it: now this feldom hap¬ 
pens in regard to property in the Weft fndies^ The cre^t 
obtained by the fugar-plantcr is commonly given by men in 
trade, on the profpedt of fpeedy returns and coniiderable ad¬ 
vantage i but as men in trade feldom find it. convenient to* 
place their money out of their reach for .any length of time^ 
the credit which they give is oftentimes fuddenly withdrawn, 
and the ill-fated planter compelled, on this account, • to fell 
his property at much Icfs than half its firft coft. The credit 
therefore of which I fpeak, confidered as a capital, muft not 
only be extenfive, but permanent. 

Having premifed thus much, the application of which 
will hereafter be feen, I fhall employ my prefent enquiries in 
afeertaining the fair and wdl-eftablifhed prices at which a 
fugar eftate may at this time be purchafed or created, and the 
profits which may honeftly and reafonably be expected from 
a given capital fo employed ; founding my eftimate on a plan¬ 
tation 
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^ heads of fugar of fixteen cwt. and one hundred'and thirty 

puncheons of rum of one hundred and ten gallons each : an 
eftate of lefs. magnitude, I conceive, for the reafons before 
given, to be comparatively a lofing concern. Afterwards I 
fliall endeavour to account for the eagernefs which has been 
fhewn by many perfons to adventt^re in this line of cultivation. 
—I begin then with the 

t 

L A N D S. 

On a furvey of the‘general run of the fugar eftates in 
Jamaica, it is found that the land ih canes commonly confti- 
tutes one-third of the plantation; another third is appropriated 
to pafturage and the cultivation of provifions, fuch as plantains 
(a hearty and wholefoiiie food) Cocoes, or eddoes, yams, pota- 
'toes, caflada, corn, and other vegetable efculents peculiar to the 
country and climate j and which, with falted filh, fupplied the 
negroes weekly, and fmaH‘ftock, a1& pigs and poultry, of their 
own railing, make their chief fupport, and in general it is 
ample. The remaining third is referved in native woods, for 
the purpofe of furnifliing timbers for repairing the various 
buildings, and fupplying /ire-‘Wood for the boiling and diftilling- 
houfes, in addition to the cane-tralh, and for burning lime and 
bricks-—As therefore a plantation yielding, <?« an average, two 
hundred hogflieads of fugar annually, requires, as I conceive, 
not lefs than three hpndred acres to 'be planted in canes, the 
whole extent of fuch a •property muft be retkdncd at nine 
hundred acres. I am perfuaded that the fugar plantations in 
2 ' ' Jamaica 
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Jamaica mafeing tfiofe returns, commonly exceed, raihei* than 
fill fhdrt ^ nf, this ftimate j not, as hath been ignorantly 
alerted, f^om'tt fond arid avaiidibiis propenfity in the proprie¬ 
tors "to engit>is mBrfe 'land than is necedary? but bccaufe, from 
the Baiaire^df thd foil, and rug^d furftcfe 'of the country, the 
lands'Wry li^tl^^ ?A ^^aftity^ and il ls fcldbm that even three 
hundred' hfcr« ’ ht folf' in' cbhtigu ity, fit ■ for the produftion of 
fugar,'Mn' be pfobfired. ^ tA purchafer therefore^ muft take the 
bad with the good. Neverthcfcfi, asT it is my intention to 
give as precife an idea as I ^n of the profits to be made in 
the fugar-planting bufinefs, tfnder the mojl favourable circum^ 
l y/U^ jll^yv, npthinj^ fo^a ,d?ad,caj>ital vefbd in unpro- 
duftive woodlahd, but fix on aere«, as fufficient for 

all the purpofes that have been mentioned; appropriating one- 
half,of the vv^lp^inttcadL^of. to the culture of the 

cane. 

The price of woodland i^i^ depends chiefly on its 

fituation. In feafonable parts of the co^try, and in the V'ici- 
nity of the fea, I ccyiceive.it would be ddhcult to purchafe a 
quantity qf^a fugar iandjuflicient fqr a.good eftatc, unlefs at a 
very high price^^ ; On the nor^hiidc,dn a fertile and feafonable 
parilh, I have jatel^ jknovyn a tcadi of eight iinodred acres, 
with a fine ijivei; running through it,- fell for ten. pounds cur¬ 
rency per acre, but it ,was at the diftance of ten miles from the 
fea; and the pur^afer had a new and .difliqult road to make 
for three miles of the-way. Such another territory, without 
the inconveniencies to which this was fi^je< 5 t, would, as lands 
fell in Jamaica, be well worth, and eafily obtain, fourteen 
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poumJs currency, or ten pounds ftcrling per acre. Six hundred 
acres at this price is currency. The coft of clearing 

one-half,, and planting it in canes, including four cleanings, 
would be 12 currency per acre, or jC*3»6oo, Ckaring and 
planting loo acres in provihoas, would be an acre, or 
£,700} the fame for clearing and planting 100 aciet in Guiney 
grafs. Inclofing and fencing the whole would| col^ on a mo¬ 
derate eftunate, jC* 7 o® more.—^Total iC.X4»too currency, 
being e^ual to 10,071 feerimg. 

B U I L D t N G S. 

The buildings .^vhich will be fouhd neceflkiy dn t planta¬ 
tion of the magnitude defended ire, 

•ill. A vwiter-min, (ifwnfeer can be obtained) diecoll 

of which, conlidering that a great extent of - 
Hone guttering is commonly requifite, may be 
Hated, on a very Tow eftimate, at ^.1,000 
llerling. In cafe no water-mill can be 
ereded, I do not conceive that a iingle mUI, 
whether worked by cattle, mules, or win^ 
is fudicient to take off the crop in due time, 
a moll important objeA, on which the future 
fuccefs of the plantadoU depends, I allow 
therefore for a wind-mill and one cattle- 
mill, or foi 4 wo catde-mills without a wind¬ 
mill, a fum equal to the colt of a vrater- 
mill, or — — — 1,400 

2d. A 
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izd. A boiling-houfe, 45 by 22 feet, to contain 3 

copper clarifiers, of 350 gallons each, and 4 . 

other pans or boilers, including the coft of 

the lame, and other utenfils — ~ i,OQO 

3d. A curing-houle, adjoining to the boiling-houle, 
calculated to hold one half the crop, with 
ftrong joifts of folid timbers Inftead of a 
^oor, having a terrafled or boarded,platform 
underneath, leading to a melafies ciftern, 
lined with terras, fufJicient to contain 6000 
gallons — — — Soo 

4th. A diflilling-houfe, 70 feet by 3b} Ihe diftillery 
part to contain 2 ftills of 1200 and 600 
gallons, with worms proportionate: alfo a 
ftone tank or ciftern, to hold 30,000 gallons 
of water j the fermenting part to contain 
two, or more, vats, or cifterns, for the dun- 
dcr and Ikimmings : alfo 12 cifterns of folid 
plank fixed in the earth, of 1200 gallons 
each, with copper pumps, and other necef- 
fary apparatus : together alfo with a rum 
ftore under the fame roof ——- i,6co 

5th. A dwelling-hqufe for the overfeer 6oo 

6th. Two trafti-houfes, each 120 feet by 30; the 
foundation ftone, the fidcs open, the roof 
fupported by ftone pillars, and covered by 
Ihingles, £.300 each —^ — 600 

VoL. II. K k 7th. 
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■ ' a room for lying-in women, a room for con- _1 

fining diforderly negroes, a fiiop for the 
dodlor, and one or more (lore rooms for 


fecuring the plantation utenfils and pro- 
vifions — — 200' 

8 th. A mule ftahle, for 6q mules, with a corn-loft 

above — — — 15a 

9th., Shops for the difffcnent tradefmen, viz. carpen¬ 
ters, coopers, wheelwright, and finith — 150 

loth. Sheds for the w*aggfons> wains, carts,.&c.. — 5.0. 

Add extra Expences^ fuch as the edit of the 
wains, utenfils for the fmitb’s fhop,. houfe- 
hold furniture, &c. &c. — — 350 

The total is fierling, being - 


equal to — Currency —— 7,000 


S T O C K. 

The flock on a plantation of the magnitude delcribed, can¬ 
not prudently confift of lefs than two hundred and fifty ne¬ 
groes, eighty fleers, and fi^ty mules. It is not fufficient to 
objcdl that two hundred hogfhpads of fugat have been pro¬ 
duced by the labour of a Icfs number of negroes than is here 
allowed. I am treating of an eilate which produces that quan- 
8 tity 
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tity on a medium ; confequcntly, as, from droughts and unfa- CHAP, 
vourable feafons, the crops will fometimcs fall ftiort of, at Hi- 
other times they muft greatly exceed the numbers preferibed j 
and under thefe circumftances, I do not believe a plantation 
will eafily be named that poflefles /'or emplyt, mjob work and 
otherwife) a lefs number of negroes annually. If fuch an 
eftate there is, I hefitate not to pronounce that it is in impro¬ 
vident hands j for what management can be worfe than tliat 
which, by over-working the negroes, facrifices the capital for 
the fake of a temporary augmented income?—-The coft of 
the flock, therefore, may be ftated as follows: 

I amaicc 
Currency. 

250 negroes, at £.70 each 
80 Steers, at jT. 15 
60 Mules, at 

Total in currency (equal tojr.14,557 fterling) — 20,380 

Let us now bring the whole into one point of view. 

Jamaica 
Currency. 

LANDS, 

BUILDINGS, 

STOCK, 



17,500 

1,200 

i,68o 


K k £ 


Which 
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BOOK Which is only £.5^^ fliort of 42,000 Jamaica cutrencyv 
V. or/".30,000 fterling, the fum firft mentionedj and I am fur¬ 
ther of opinion, that if the owner of fuch a property were to 
fell it by appraifement, the valuation would amount to nearly 
the fum expended. It would therefore be more advifeable, 
undoubtedly, to purchafe a plantation ready fettled, rather than 
attempt to create a new one from uncleared lands; inafmuch 
as the labour and. rifk of the undertaking would be thereby 
avoided i—but, however this may be, it niuft be confidered as 
a fixed and well-eftabliflaed fadl, that a fugar plantation of the 
extent and returns which have been fuppofed, whether acquired 
by purchafe, or by the rilk and labour of clearing the lands, 
will unavoidably coft (the necefi'ary buildings and flock in¬ 
cluded) £. 30,000 fterling, before any adequate intereft can be 
received from the capital. 

The produce of fuch a plantation has been ftated at 20a 
hogfheads of fugar, ©f l6 cwt. and 130 puncheons of rum, of 
no gallons, communibus annis % the value of which, according 
to the average prices at the London market for ten years pre* 
¥ious to 1791, may be reckoned as follows : 

Sterling. 

200 Hogfheads of fugar, at £, 15- fterling per .. 

hogfhead — — — 3,000 

1,30 Puncheons-of rum, at 10 fterling/rr 

puncheoaJk 1,300 

* 

Grofs return* — — 4,300 


But 
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Bat the reader is not to imagine that all tliis, or even the fugar 
alone, is fo much clear profit. The annual difburfements are 
firft to be deduced, and veiy heavy they are j nor is any opi¬ 
nion more erroneous than that which fuppofes they are pro¬ 
vided for by the rum. If fuch indeed were the fadt, the capi¬ 
tal would yield precifely an annual intereft of ten per cent,: 
but a reference to the fcveral items, which I have particu¬ 
larized in a note (a)y will demonftrate the j^allacy of this too 

common 

('(flj ANNUAL SUPPLIES from Great Britain and Ireland. 

ift. NEGRO CLOTHINJGi viz. 

1,500 Yards of Oznaburgh cloth, or German linen. 

65a Yards of blue bays, or penniftones, for a warm frock, for each 
negro. 

350 Yards of ftriped linfeys for the women. 

*50 Yards of coarfe check for fhirts for the boilers, tradcimen, domcC- 
ticks, and children. 

3 Dozen of coarfe blankets for lying-in women, and lick negroes. 

18 Dozen of coarfe hats. 


ad. TOOLS, 

For the carpenters and coopers, to the amount of fterlingv including 
a or 3 dozen of falling axes. 

3d. MISCE LLJNEOVS ARTICLESi. 

t6o,000 Nails of different fizcs. 
a,500 Puncheon rivets. 

6 Cattle chains. 

6 Dozen of hoes. 


CHAP. 

III. 
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^ . derate eftimate, (including freight, charges, and merchants 

commiflions, and adding a proportional part of the cofl: of many 
expenfive articles, fuch as coppers, ftills, wain-tyre, grating- 
^ars, &c. which would perhaps be wanted once in five years) to 


"6 Dozen of bills. 

20 Dozen of finall clafp knives for the negroes. 
4 Dozen of ox bows. 

50 Bundles of iron hoops, 
a Sets of piiticheon trufs hoops, 
a Sets of hogfliead ditto. 

So Gallons of train oil for lamps. 

2 Barrels of tar. 

2 Boxes of fliort tobacco pipes for the negroes. 
180 Bundles of wood hoops. 

2 Sheets of lead. 


6 Large copper ladles 
6 Ditto ikimmers 


for the boilers. 


8 Dozen of fmall iron pots for the negroes, 
a Puncheons of Briftol lime for temper. 

4 Grindftones. 


PROVISION Si iic. chitfiy from Irtland. 

80 Barrels of herrings, or (alted cod equal thereto. 

6 Barrels of falted beef. 

2 Barrels of falted pork. 

4 Firkins of ialted butter. 

2 Boxes of foap. 

2 Boxes of candles. 

2 Hogiheads of fait. 

. 6 Barrels of flour. 

Kegs of peafe. 

3 Jugs of groats. 


the 
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the fum of fterling. To this fum are to be added 

the following very heavy 


CHARGES ’within the IJlandi viz. 

Currency. 


Overfeer’s or manager’s falary — — 

Diftiller’s ditto 

Two other white fervants, each —- 

A white^carpenter’s wages — —- 

Maintenance of five white fervants, exclufive of 
their allowance of fiilted provifions, ^ 

Medical care of the negroes, (at ts. per annum 
for each negro) and extra cafes, which are paid 
for feparately, —- —> 

Millwright's, copperfinith’s, plumber’s, andfmith’s 
bills, annually — — 

Colonial taxes, publick and parochial — 

Annual fupply of mules and fteers — —• 

Wharfage and ftoreage of goods landed and Ihip- 

Amcrican flavcs and heading, for hogiheads and 
puncheons, — —■ 

A variety of fmall occafidnal fupplics of different 
kinds, fuppofed —• — — 


200 

70 

120 

100 


200 


100 

250 

200. 

300 

lOQ 

150 

50 


Ec^ual to >C*I>300 fterlingi being in currency - 1,840 
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I'nE total amount, therefore, of the annual contingent 
clxargcs of all kinds, is X‘.2,i 50 fterling, which is precifely one- 
haif the grofs returns; leaving the other moiety, or £.2^1 
fverling, and no more, clear profit to the planter, being feven 
^cr cent, on his capital, and jT.jo over, without charging, how¬ 
ever, a fliilling for making good the decrcafe of the negroes, 
or for the wear and tear of tlic buildings, or making any allow¬ 
ance for dead capital, and fuppofing too, that the proprietor 
refiues on the fpbt; for if he is abfent, he is fubjedl, in Jamaica, 
to an annual tax of fix pounds pa' cent, on the grofs value of his 
fugar and rum, for legal commiflions to his agent. With thefe, 
and other drawbacks (to fiy nothing of the devafiations which 
are fometimes occafioned by fires and hurricanes, dcflroying in a 
few hours the labour of years) it is not wonderful that the 
profits (hould frequently dwindle to nothing'; or ratlicr that a 
fugar eftate, with all its boafied advantages, fhould fometimes 
prove a mill-fione about the neck of its unfortunate proprietor, 
which is dragging him to dcfl:ra<flion (^) 1 

Admitting even that his prudence, or good fortune, may 
be fuch as to exempt him from mofi: of the lofies and calami- 


{h) In Jamaica, the ufual mode of calculating, in a general way, the average pro¬ 
fits of a fugar eftate, is to allow 10 fterling per annum for every negro, young 
and old, employed in this line of cultivation; according to which, Mr. Beckford’s 
income, arifing from 2,533 negroes, ought to be /|.25,330 fterling. I doubt, 
however, as he does not refide in the ifland, if he has received, on an average of 
ten years together, any thil% near that fum; but even this is but 6 f per cent, on 
bis capital, which is 380,000 ;*negroes being one-third of the property, and 
ufually valued atgf.50 fterling round. 

§ tie* 
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ties that have been enumerated, it muft neverthelefs be remem- CHAP, 
bered, that the fugar planter is at once both landlord and te- ^ m* 
nant on his property. In contrafting th»-profits of a Weft 
Indian plantation with thole of a landed eftate in Great Bri¬ 
tain, this circumftance is commonly overlooked; yet nothing 
is more certain than that an EngUlh proprietor, in ftating the 
income which he receives from his capital, includes not in his 
eftimate the profits ihade by his tenants. Thefc conftitute a 
diftind: objed, and arc ufually reckoned equal to the clear 
annual rent which is paid to the proprietor. Thus a farm in 
England, producing an income of 3 f per cent, to the owner, 
is in fad proportionably equal to a fugar plantation yielding 
double the profit to the planter; and poflelles belides all that 
liability, certainty, and fecurity, the want of which is the 
great drawback on the latter. An English gentleman, when 
cither extreme of dry or wet weather injures the crop on his 
lands, has no other concern in the calamity than fuch as the 
mere feelings of humanity may didate. Nor is he under the 
difagreeablc neceffity in time of war, of paying large premiums 
for infuring his eftate from capture by a foreign enemy. This 
is another tax, which the unfortunate Weft Indian, rclident in 
Great Britain, muft add to his expences; or fubmit to tlje dif- 
agreeable alternative of palling many an unealy day and fleep- 
lefs night, in dreadful anxiety for the fate of his podefliems, 
and the future fubfiftejace of his family;—haralTcd, perhaps, 
at the fame time, by creditors whole importunity inc:calcs as 
their fecurity becomes endangered. 

L 1 
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But there is a queilion, naturally arifing from the pre- 
miles, to which it is proper that I Ihoiild, in this place, give 
an anlwerj and it is this : Seeing that a capital is wanted 
which few men can comm;ind, and conlidering withal, that 
the returns are in general but fmall, and at beft uncertain, how 
has it happened that the fugar iflands have been fo rapidly 
fettled, and many a great eftate purchafed in the mother- 
country, from the profits tliat have accrued from their culti¬ 
vation ? It were to be vdlhed that thofe who make fuch en¬ 
quiries would enquire, on the other hand, how ma y un¬ 
happy pcrlbns have been totally and irretrievably ruined, by 
adventuring in the cultivation of thefe iflands, without poflTelT- 
ing any adequate ineans to fupport them in fuch great under¬ 
takings ? On the failure of fome of thele unfortunate men, vafl; 
eftates have indeed been raifed'by perfons who have had money 
at command: men the. ’re who, refledling on the advantages 
to be derived from this circuiiiflance, behold a fugar planter 
ftruggling in diftrefs, with tlie fvmc emotions as are felt by the 
Cornilh peafants in contemplating a fliipwreck on the coaft, 
and haften with equal rapacioufnefc to participate in the fpoih 
Like them too, they fometimes hold out falfe lights to lead the 
unwary adventurer to deftrudionj more efpecially if he has 
any thing confiderable of his own to fet out with. Money is 
advanced, and encouragement given, to a certain point; but a 
Ikilful praftitioner well knows where to flop: he is aware 
what very large fums muft he expended in the purchafe of 
the freehold, and inlEhe firft operations of clearing and plant¬ 
ing the lands, and eredling the buildings, before any return can 
be made. One-third of the money thus expended, be has 

i perhaps 
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perhaps furnifhedj but the time foon arrives when a far¬ 
ther advance is requifite to give life and activity to the fyC- 
tem, by the addition of the negroes and the flock. Now 
then is the moment for oppreffion, aided by the letter of the 
law, and the procefs of office, to reap a golden harvell. If the 
property anfwers expedation, and the lands promife great re¬ 
turns, the fagacious creditor, in (lead of giving further aid, or 
leaving his too confident debtor to make the Jbefl of his way 
by his own exertions, pleads a fudden and uncxpe»flcd emer¬ 
gency; and infills on immediate re-payment of the fum already 
lent. The law, on this occafion, is far from being chargeable 
with delay; and avarice is inexorable. A fale is hurried on, 
and no bidders appear but the creditor himfelf. Ready money 
is reejuired in payment, and every one fees that a further fum 
will be wanting to make the ellate productive. Few therefore 
have the means, who have cveii the wifh, cfficacioufly to affifl 
the devoted viClim. Thus, the creditor gets the eflate at his 
own price, commonly for his firll advance, while the miferablc 
debtor has rcafon to thank his liars if, confoling himfelf with 
only the lofs of his own original capital, and his labour for a 
feries of years, he efcapes a prifon for life. 

That this is no creation of the fancy, nor even an exag¬ 
gerated picture, the records of the courts of law, in all or 
mofl of our iflands (Jamaica efpecially) and the recollection 
of every inhabitant, furniffi inconteftable proof. At the fame 
time it cannot juftly be denied thaf there are creditors, efpe¬ 
cially among the Britiffi merchants, of a very different character 
from thofe that have been deferibed, who, havbg advanced 

L1 2 their 
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their money to refident planters, not in the view of deriving 
undue advantages from their labours and necelTities, but folely 
on the fair and honourable ground of reciprocal benefit, have 
been compelled, much againft their inclination, to become 
planters themfelvesj being obliged to receive unprofitable 
Weft Indian eftates inpayment, or lofe their money altogether. 
I have known plantations transferred in this manner, which 
are a burthen inftead of a benefit to the holder ; and are kept 
up folcly in the hope that favourable crops, and an advance 
in the prices of Weft Indian produce, may, fome time or other, 
invite purchafers. Thus opprelfion in one clafs of creditors, 
and grofs injuftice towards another, contribute equally to keep 
up cultivation in a* country, where, if the rifques and loflea 
arc great, the gains are fbmetimes commenfurate; for fugar 
eftates there arc, undoubtedly, from which, inftead of the re¬ 
turns that I have eftimated as the average intereft on the capi¬ 
tal, double that profit has been obtained. It is indeed true, that 
fiach inftances are extremely rare; but perhaps to that very 
circumftance, which to a philofopher, fpeculating in his clofet,. 
would feem fufficient to deter a wife man from adventuring in 
this line of cultivation, it is chiefly owing that fo much money 
has been expended in it: I mean the fludbuating nature of its 
returns. The quality of fugar varies 6ccafionally to fo greajt a 
degree as to create a difference, in its marketable value of up¬ 
wards of ten fhillings ftcrling in the hundred weight, the whole 
of which is clear profit, the duties and charges being precifely 
the fame on MufeovaAo fugar, of whatever quality. Thus fine 
ftigar has been known to yield a clear profit to the planter of no 
Ipfg than X*i»5oo ftcrling on 200 hogflieads of the ufual mag¬ 
nitude^. 
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nltude, beyond what the fame number, where the commodity 
is inferior in quality, would have obtained at the fame market. 
To aver that this difference is imputable wholly to foil and 
feafons in the Well Indies, or to the ftate of the Britifli market, 
is to contradict common obfervation and experience. Much,, 
undoubtedly, depends on flcill in the manufadture; and, the 
procefs being apparently limple, the beholder (from a pro- 
pcnlity natural to the bufy and inquifitive part of mankind) 
feels an almoll irrcliflible propenfity to engage in it. In this, 
therefore, as in all other enterprifes, whofe fuccefs depends in 
any degree on human fagacity and prudence, though perhaps 
not more than one man in fifty comes away fortunate, every 
languine adventurer takes for granted that*he lliall be that one. 
Thus his lyftem of life becomes a courfe of experiments, and, 
if ruin Ihould be the confequence of his ralhnefs, he imputes 
his misfortunes to any caufe, rather than to his own want of 
capacity or forefight. 



That the reafons thus given, are, the only ones that can be 
adduced in anfwer to the queftion that has been Hated, I pre¬ 
fume not to affirm. Other caufes, of more powerful efficacy,, 
may perhaps be affigned hymen of wider views and better in¬ 
formation. The fadls however which I have detailed, are too • 
ftriking and notorious to be controverted or concealed.. 

Having now, I believe, fufficiently treated of the growth^, 
cultivation, and manufacture of fugar, &c. and pointed out 
with a minutenefs (tedious perhaps but) fuited, as I conceive,, 
ta the importance of the fubjeft, the firft coft, and current con— 

tingenciess 
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V. nance of a fugar plantation, together with the rifquc and gains 

eventually arifing from this fpecies of property, I lhall proceed, 
in the following chapter, to fiirnilh my readers with fuch in- 
form’ation as I have been able to colledl concerning the minor 
ftaples,efpecially thofe important ones of cotton, indigo, coffee, 
cacao, pimento, and ginger, which, with fugar and rum, prin¬ 
cipally conflitute. the bulky freight that gives employment to 
an extent of /hipping, neai ly equal to the wliole commercial 
tonnage of England at the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury ^f). 


(f) The following table of the prices of Mufeovado fugar in the London 
market, at different periods, may be gratifying to curiofity, and of nfe in illuflrat- 
ing fomc of the jireceding obfervatiojis. 


Year*. 

Lowed Price. 
Shillings. 

Hlghert. 

Shi!lii>c;s Sterling. 

1760 

from 

32 

to 

47 

1761 

— 

3^ 

— 

50 

J762 

— 

28 


49 

17^3 

— 


— 

37 

1764 

__ 

27 

— 

40 

1765 

— 

32 

— 

44 

1766 

— 

29 


42 

1767 

J768 

■ — 

33 

— 

42 

■— 

32 


41 

J769 

— 

33 

— 

42 

1770 

•— 

31 


42 

>77* 

•— 

32 

— 

44 

1772 

— 


—■ 

43 

1773 


20 

— 

45 



1 

Lowed Price. 


Hipheft. 

» ears. 


Shiliing^. 

Sh 

ili.rg'. Stciling. 

*774 

from 

27 

to 

44 

*775 

— 

25 

— 

39 

1776 

«— 

29 

— 

47 

*777 


39 

—• 

65 

1778 

— 

45 

— 

68 

*779 

•— 

50 

— 

59 

1780 


45 


59 

1781 

— 

56 

— 

73 

1782 

— 

40 


73 

*7«3 

— 

28 

>— 

45 

1784 

i— 

26 

— 

46 

1785 


35 

— 

45 

1786 

— 

40 

— 

56 

1787 

— 

4* 

— 

52 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of the minor Staple Commodities viz. Cotton, its growth 
and various fpecies.—Mode of cultivation^ and rifques attend¬ 
ing it.—Import of this article into Great Britain^ and pro¬ 
fits accruing from the manufaSlures produced by it.——— 
Indigo, its cultivation and inanufaSlure,—Opulence of the 
firjl Indigo planters in yamaicay and refeHions concerning 
the decline of this branch of cultivation in that if and.—— 
Coffee, whether that cf the Wef Indies equal to the 
Mocha ?—Situation and foil.—Exorbitant duty to which it 
was fubjeSl in Great Britain.—Approved method of cultivating 
the plant and curing the berry.—Hjlimate of the annual 
expences and returns of a Coffee plantation.—QA.cA.Ot 
Ginger, Arnotto, Aloes and Pimento; brief account 
of each. 


COTTON. 


T hat beautiful vegetable wool, or fubflancc called 
cotton, is the fpontaneous produdlion of three parts of 
the earth. It is found growing naturally in all the tropical 
regions of Alia, Africa, and America; and may jii/lly be com¬ 
prehended among the mod: valuable gifts of a bountiful 
Creator, fuperintending and providing for the necelfities cf 
man. 



The cotton-wool, which is manbfadlured into cloth (for there 
is a fpecies. in the Weft Indies, called filk or wild cotton, unfit 

for 
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for the loom) donfifts of two diftinfl kinds, known to the 
planters by the names of Green-seed Cotton, and Shrub 
Cot TON j and thefe again have fubordinate marks of difference, 
with which the cultivator ought to be well acquainted if he 
means to apply his labours to the greateft advantage. 

Green-seed cotton is of two fpccies j of one of which the 
wool is fo firmly attached to the feed, that no method has hi¬ 
therto been found of fcparating them, except by the hand j 
an operation fo tedious and troublefbme, that the value of the 
commodity is not equal to the pains that are requifite in pre¬ 
paring it for market. This fort therefore is at prefcnt culti¬ 
vated principally for fupplying wick for the lamps that are 
ufed in fugar-boiling, and for domeftick purpofes; but the 
ftaple being exceedingly good, and its colour perfedtly white, 
it would doubtlefs be a valuable acquifition to the muflin 
manufadtory, could means be found of detaching it eafily from 
the feed. 

The other fort has larger feeds, of a duller green than the 
former, and the wool is not of equal finenefs j though much 
finer than the cotton-wool in general cultivation ; and it is 
eafily feparated from the feed by the common method, here¬ 
after to be deferibed. I have been told that this fpecies of the 
green-feed cotton is not fufficiently known to the planters in 
general, (being ufually confounded with the former) or that 
probably it would be ii»high eftimation. 


Both the fpecies above-mentioned, though they produce 
pods at an early ftage, when they are mere fhrubs, will, if fuf- 

-b fered 
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fcred to fpread, grow into trees of confiderablc magnitude, and 
yield annual crops, according to the feafon, without any kind 
of cultivation. The blofibms put forth in fucceffion from 
Odtober to January, and the pods begin to open fit for gather¬ 
ing from February to June. I come now to the 

Shrub Cotton, properly fo called. The fhrub itfclf very 
nearly refemblcs an European Corinth bufli, and may be fub- 
divided into feveral varieties, all of which hoyvever very nearly 
refemble each other /'aj. Thefe varieties (fuch of them at 
leaft as have come to my knowledge) are, 

1 ft. The Common Jamaica the feeds of which are oblong, 
perfedlly fmooth, and have no beard at the fmaller end. The 
ftaple is coarfe, but ftrong. Its greateft defedl is, that the feeds 
are fo brittle it is fcarce poftible to render it perfedlly clean ; 
on which account it is the loweft-priced cotton at the Britifh 
market. Such however is the obftinacy of habit, that few of 
the Britifli cotton planters give themfelves the trouble to felefft, 
or feem indeed to wifli for a better fort. 

2d, Brown Bearded .—This is generally cultivated with the 
fpecies laft-mentioned, but the ftaple is fomewhat* finer, and 

(a) The flowers are compofed of five large yellow leaves, each ftained at the 
bottonv with a purple fjiot. They are beautiful, but devoid of fragrance. The 
piftil is flrong and large, furrounded at and near the top with a yeltpw farinaceous 
dull, which, when ripe, falls into the matrix of the piftil. This is likcwife 
furrounded, when the petals of the flowers drop, with a capfular pod, frjjporiw'd 
by three triangular green leaves deeply jagged at their ends. The incloled pod 
opens, when ripe, into three or four partitions, difeovering the cotton in as many 
white locks as there are partitions in the pod. In thefe locks arc interfperfed the 
feeds, which arc commonly fmall and black. 

VoL. II. M m 
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the pods, though fewer in number, produce a greater quantity 
of wool. The ihrub gives likewife a better ratoon. It is 
therefore the intereft of the cotton planter to cultivate it fepa- 
rately. The only difadvantage attending it is, that it is not 
fo eafily detached from the feed as tlie other, and therefore a 
negro will clear a few pounds lefs in his day’s work. 

3d, Nankeen .—This differs but little in the feeds or other- 
wife from the fpecies laft-mentioned, except in the colour of 


the wool, which"is that of the cloth called Nankeen. It is not 


fo much in demand as the w'hite. 


4th, French or Small-feed^ with a whitifh beard. This is 
the cotton in general cultivation in Hifpaniola. Its flaple is 
finer, and its produpe equal to either of the three fpecics lafl- 
mentioned, as the flirub is fuppofed to bear a greater number 
of pods than the Jamaica, or the Brown Bearded, but is lefs 
hardy dian either. 

5th, Kidney Cotton, fo called from the feeds being conglo¬ 
merated or adhering firmly to each other in the pod. In all 
the other forts they are foparated. It is likewife called Chain 
Cotton, and, I believe, is the true Cotton of Brafil.—^The flaple 
is good, the pod large, and the produce confidcrable. A Angle 
negro may clear with eafe fixty-five pounds in a day, befides 
which, it leaves the feeds behind unbroken, and comes per- 
fodtly clean from the rollers. It is therefore improvident, in 
the higheft degree, to max this fpecics with any other. 


On the whole, the moft profitable forts for general cultiva¬ 
tion foem to be, the ifeond of the Green-feed, the French or 
Small-feed, and the Bi-afilian. The mode of culture is the 
fame with all the different fpecies, and there is this advaittage 

attending 
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attending them all, that they will^ flourifti in the and 

moil rocky ibils, provided Jiich lands have not been exhaujled by 
former cultivation* Drynefs, both in refped: of the foil and 
atmofphere, is indeed eflentially necefl^ry in all its ftages; for 
if the land is moift, the plant expends itfelf in branches and 
leaves, and if the rains are heavy, either when the plant is in 
bloffom, or when the pods are beginning to unfold, the crop is 
loft. Perhaps, however, thefe obfervations apply more imme¬ 
diately to the French cotton than to any otheiv 

The plant is raifed from the feed, the land requiring no 
other preparation than to be cleared of its native incumbrances; 
and the feafon for putting the feed into the ground is from May 
to September, both months inclufive. This is ufually done in 
ranks or rows, leaving a ipace between each, of fix or eight 
feet, the holes in each row being commonly four feet apart.— 
It is the pra<ftice to put eight or ten of the feeds into each 
hole, becaufe fome of them are commonly devoured by a grub 
or worm, and others rot in the ground. The young fprouts 
make their appearance in about a fortnight, but they are of 
flow growth for the firft fix weeks, at which period it is necef- 
fary to clean the ground and draw the fupernumerary plants, 
leaving two or three only of the ftrongeft in each hole. One 
plant alone would be fufficient to leave, if there wais any cer¬ 
tainty of its coming to maturity; but many of the tender 
fprouts are devoured by the grub. At the age of three or four 
months, the plants are cleaned a fecond time; and both the 
ftem and branches pruned, or, as it is called, topp'd an inch 
(or more if the plants are luxuriant) being broke off from the 
end of each (hoot; which is done in order to make the ftems 
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throw ont a greater number of lateral branches. This opera¬ 
tion, if the growth be over luxuriant, is fometimes performed 
a fecond, and even a third time. At the end of five months, 
the plant begins to blofibm and put forth its beautiful yellow 
flowers, and in two months more, the pod is formed. From 
the feventh to the tenth month the pods ripen in fuccefiion; 
when they burft open in three partitions, difplaying their white 
and glofly dowh to the fight. The wool is now gathered, the 
feeds being enveloped in it j from which it is afterwards extri¬ 
cated by a machine refembling a turner's lathe. It is called a 
gin, and is compofed of two fmall rollers placed clofe and 
parallel to each other in a frame, and turned in oppolite direc¬ 
tions by different yvhecls, which are moved by the foot (b). 
The cotton being put by the hand to thefe rollers' as they move 
round, readily pafles between them, leaving the feeds, which 
are too large for the interfpace behind. 1 he wool is after¬ 
wards hand-picked, that it may be prope l ly cleared of decayed 
leaves, broken feeds, and wool which has been flained and 
damaged in the pod (c). It is then packed into bags of about 
two hundred pounds weight, and fent to market. 

The fineft graipedand mofi: perfeftly cleaned cotton, which 
is brought to the Englifli market, is, I believe, that of the 
Dutch-plantations of Berbicc, Dcmarara and Surinam, and of 

(h) It is a. very flight anfl-Ample irftruraent, and cofts only from two to 
three guinc.-.s. . 

(c) The cotton manufaHory of England, flhcc the year 1780, hath made a 
rapid improvement, owing to the.largi- fpiiir’iiig nwcliines which are worked by 
water. T hefe require the cicanefl cotton, a> the fnialJeft particle of a broken 
fifed breaks the thread in .this mode of fpiniJing* 
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the ifland of Cayenne j but before the year 1780 England had 
no fine manufadtories. In the latter end of that year, however, 
cotton wool of all kinds found a ready fale at the following 
prices: 

s. d. 

Berbice ---21 per lb. 

Demarara - - v i\ to zs \d, 

Surinam - - 2 — 

Cayenne - - 2 — 

St. Domingo - i 10 

Tobago - - - I 9 

Jamaica ---17 

Since that time the prices have indeed varied, but the relative 
value has continued nearly the fiime; that is, the difference of 
price between the cotton of Berbice and that of Jamaica has 
been from 25 to 30 per cent, in favour of the former; a 
circutnftance which alone fliould convince the mofl bigotted 
planter of the Britifli Weft Indies that, if he wiftics to turn 
his labours to account, the choice of a better fpecies of cotton, 
at leaft of a I'ort more eatily cleaned than that in general culti¬ 
vation, is indil'peniably.requifite. 

I SHALL now bring into one point of view the fevend par- 
ticulars attending the firft coft and fettlcment of a plantation 
in this fort of hufbandry, and the returns which may I'^afonably 
be expedted from a fmall capital thus employed. I fix on a 
fmall capital; l>ecaufe I conceive that a cotton plantation may 
be eftahlilhcd on a more moderate ’fund tlion any other j and 
it is for the intcreft of the community that men of fmall for¬ 
tunes 
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V. to the beft advantage.; fiiice it is to fuch men chiefly that the 
Weft Indies art to look for fafety in the hour of danger. 

It is prefumed that land proper for the growth of cotton, 
fituated near the fea, may be purchafed, in many parts of the 
Weft Indies (Jamaica efpccially), at 5 Jamaica currency 
per acre; and as it is prudent, in moft cafes, to change the foil 
after the third crop, by replanting frefti land (dj, I will allot 
fifty acres for the firft purchafe, in order that the planter may 
have room for that purpo/e., Suppofing therefore that one half 
only is planted in cotton at the ^me time, the capital will be 
invefted as follows: 

Coll of fifty acres of land, at 5 currency s. d. 

per acre - - - - - - 250 — — 

Expence of cleaning, fencing, and planting 

25 acres, zt per^ctc - - _ ^ 

Purchafe of twelve negroes, at £,.yo each - 840- 


1,265- 

One year’s intereft, at 6 per cent, - - - 7j; 18 — 

One year’s maintenance, clothing, and medical 

care of the negroes - - - - -120 — ~ 

Total expenditure in Jamaica currency (equal 

to 1,040 fterling) - _ - - i ,460 18 — 

The 

(d) If the land is extraordinary good, four and even five annual crops arc 
lometimes gathered from ^l^e fame original plants; after which, inftead of 
replanting, it is not uncommon to cut the cotton buflies down to within three 
or four inches of the ground, and mould the frems in the May rains, and treat 
them afterwards in the fame manner as plants. Some labour is undoubtedly 

laved 
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The returns are now to be coi^vdered;—In Jamaica it is 
commonly reckoned that one acre of cotton will yield annually 
150 pounds weight, and in fome years nearly twice as much i 
but I am afraid that, on an average of any confiderable number 
of fucceffive crops, even the former is too great an allowance. 
By accounts which I have procured from the Bahama iflands, 
it appears, that in 1785, 1786, and 1787 (all which years 
were confidered as favourable), the produce of the cotton- 
lands, on an average, did not exceed one hundsed and twelve 
pounds per acre j viz. 


In 1785 — 

1786 — 

1787 — 


2,476^ r 2,480 •> 

3,050 > acres produced < 3,000 > 
4,500 J J 


Cwt. of 
Cotton. 


The price in the Bahamas and Jamaica was the fame, viz;.. 
ij. 3^/. fterlJng per pound.:—Allowing therefore the average 
produce per acre to be one hundred, weight,, the returns arc 
thefej viz. 

Sterling.. 

25 cwt. at IS. 3</. fterlingprr pound — — jT. 175 

DedutSl incidental expences, as materials for 
bagging, colonial taxes, &c. (e) — 

Remains in fterling money — — 150 

Which. 



ftved by /his pra< 5 iice, but, in nine cafes out of ten,.it wHI be found more pro> 
fitable to relbrt to frelh land, every third or fourth year. I confider, at the fame 
time, land to be frelh. enough Which has lain fallow, or been ufed in a different 
line of culture for three or four years together, the great intention of changing, 
the land being to get rid of that peculiar fort of grub or worm which preys on. 
the cotton-plants. 

(t) The maintenance, &c. of the negroes, after the lirft year, is not charged, 
hecaufe it is conceived, that the land in cotton i.ot being fufficient to find them 

in. 
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BOOK Which gives an intcreft of upwards of fourteen'jOi?r cw/. on 
V. ■ the capital; arifing too from the loweft-priced cotton. If the 
fame calculation he applied to cotton-wool, of two fliilllngs 
per pound value (the prefent price of the cotton-v'ool of St. 
Domingo) the profit on the capital is twenty-four per cent. 

From this difplay, the rapid progrefs which the Dutch 
and French planters have made in the culture of this commo¬ 
dity, cannpt bef thought extraordinary; but there remain fome 
circumfiances, of a lefs favourable nature, to be taken into the 
account. Of all the produdtions to wdiich labour is applied, 
the cotton-plant is perhaps the moft precarious. In its firft 
ftage, it is attacked by the grub j it is devoured by caterpillars 
in the fecond; it is fometimes withered by the blafl:; and rains 
frequently deftroy it both in T:he bloffom and the pod. The 
Bahama iflands afforded a mclahchbly inftance of the uncer¬ 
tainty of this prodiuflion in 1788 ; no lefs than 280 tons, on a 
moderate eftimate, having been devoured by the worm, be¬ 
tween September and March, in that year. After this the 
reader will hardly fufpe£t me of having rated the average pro¬ 
duce of this plant, for a feries of years, too low. 

With every difadvantage, however, the demand for cotton¬ 
wool, for the Britifh manufadtories, encrcafcs with fuch rapi¬ 
dity, that it cannot be doubted the cultivation of it, with the 
cautions recommended, will be found highly profitable; the 

ill full employment,*they ma^raife corn and other articles on the remaining twen¬ 
ty-five acres, more than fufficient to pay for their clothing and fupport. It is 
ufual even to raffe corn, potatoes, he. between the ranks of riic cotton buthes. 

.Britifli 
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Britiflj dominions not fupplying, at prefent, more'than one- 
fixth part of the home demand. If, after a careful feledtion 
and trials of the different fpecies of the feeds already in our pof- 
feffion, the cotton-wool of the Britirti Weft Indies lliall ftill 
be found inferior to that of the Dutch, no difficulty can occur 
in obtaining from them a better fort. It is evident that the 
French cotton lofes its fuperiority in our iflands, by being fbwn 
promifcuoufly with an inferior fpecies. 

I SHALL conclude the fubjedt, with prelenting/^o my 
readers the following tables, drawn from authentick fburces; 
which cannot fail to furnifh abundant encouragement for fpe- 
culation and adventure. 


An Account of Foreign Cotton-^wool imported into the Britijh 


Wejl Indies^ in Britijh Ships. 

Years. 

lbs. 

,784 — _ 

i»* 3 S» 7 So 

,785 — — 

1,398,500 

1786 —- - 

1,346,386 

1 

1 

00 

1,158,000 


An Account of Foreign Cotton-wool imported into the Britijh 
Weji Indiest under the Freeport ASl, 


Years. 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

VOL. II. 


Ibt. 

— 2 ,1139,000 

— 1,573,280 

• 1,962,500 

—• 1,943,000 

N n 
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V. the Britijh Weji Indies into Great Britain. 

Years. lbs. 

1784 — - 6,893,959 

1785 - 8,204,611 

J786 — — 7»S 30*734 

1787 — — 9,396,921 

An Account <f Cotton-'wool imported into Great Britain, from 

all Parts. 


year*. 


lbs. 

SuppoArd Value in Manufa^uret. 

1784 

— ■ 

11,280,338 

— iC* 3*950*000 fterling, 

1785 

— 

17,992,888 

—— 6,000,000 

1786 

— 

19,151,867 

— 6,500,000 

1787 

— 

22,600,000 

— 7,500,000 


Machinery efablijhed in Great Britain (1787) for the Cotton 

ManufaBory, 

143 Water-mills, which coft — — jC*715*000 

20,500 Hand-mills, or jennies, for Ipinning 
the Ihute, for the twilled yarn fpun by 
the water-mills, (including buildings and 
auxiliary machinery) — — — 285,000 

Total — 1,000,000 

The water-mills work 286,000 fpindics, and the jennies 
1,665,100—Total of fpindles 1,951,100.—And it has been 
aflerted, that a pound raw cotton-wool from Dcmarara, has 
been Ipun into 356 hanks, each hank being 840 yards; fo that 
the thread would have extended 169 miles. 

8 
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On the whole, it is, computed that not Icfs than fix hundred CHAP, 
thouland people in Great Britain find full employment in the IV". 
cotton manufactory. In point of importance, therefore, even v—-* 

the produce and manufacture of the great ftaplc commodity of 
this kingdom, uW, docs net exceed it in a twofold proportion. 

According to the information of a very able and diligent en¬ 
quirer, there arc from en to twelve millions of fiieep in Eng¬ 
land. 7 he value of their wool may, one year with another, 
amount to 3,000,000 ; the expence of maaufaCturlng this 
is probably yf. 9,000,000, and the total value £. 12,0^,000. 

In reference to the number of perfons who are maintained by 
this manufaCiure, there arc probably about a million. 


INDIGO. 

THE plant which yields the valuable commodity called 
Indigo (probably fo named from India, where it was firfi: 
known to be cultivated) grows fpontaneoufly in all the Well: 
Indies. In the Britifli Sugar Iflands, they reckon three dif- 
linCl fpecics: the Wild, Guatimala, and French. The firfl is 
faid to be the hardiefi, and the dye extracted from it is fup- 
pofed to be of the belt quality, both in colour and clolenefs of 
grain; but one of- the other two fpecies is commonly pre- 
lerred by the planter, as yielding a greater return; and of 
ihofe, the French furpafies the Guatimala in quantity; but 

yields to it in finenefs of grain and beauty of colour (J), 

That 

{f) T he V)Hd indigo has (hort crooked poefi and black feeds; the Guatimala 
is diftinguilhed by the rednefs of the fl:Jk, and the colour cf the feeds, which it 

N n a green. 
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That the ricbeft.foil produces the moft luxuriant plant, 
and that good feafhns accelerate its growth, cannot, I think, 
be doubted j but, oblerving its long tap-root, and fpontaneous 
growdi, in almoft every dry and barren favannah, I am con¬ 
vinced it will thrive on foils that are fit for nothing elfe. The 
longed dry weather will not totally kill it; though much wa¬ 
ter will have that cffeflt, if fuffered to remain long on the 
plant. 

THE\,caltivation and manufacture are conducted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

Th» land being properly cleared of weeds, &c. is hoed into 
fmall trenches of two or three inches in depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches afunderj in the bottom of which, the feeds 
are ftrewed by the hand, and covered lightly with mould j but 
as the plants ihoot, the field mull be frequently weeded and 
kept conftantly clean, until they rife and fpread fufficicntly to 
cover the ground. A buihel of feed is fulHcient for four or 
five acres of land. 

In the Well Indies, the bed feafon for planting is fuppofed 
to be the month of March, but the plant will flourilh at any 
other period,* and, if fown in new land, will come to full 
blolTom (and it is then in peifodion) in about three calendar 
months. In the foutliern provinces of America, the feafon 
for planting depends greatly on the nature of the fpring, which 

green. The French u « Ihort bulky plaa^ with rotuicHlh leaves. It has long 
crooked pods, and its leeds are ydlow* 


varies 
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raries much In thofe countries. If the plaints appe^ 
ground by the firft day of March, they will be fit for -ctfttiiig. 
about the twentieth of Auguft; and are ibmetimes equal 
thc beft in the Well Indies. 

TheR^ is this difference, however, between the tVfQ csopi?- 
tries } that in the Weft Indies, in feafonablc fituations, they 
have fometimes four cuttings in the year from t^he fame roots, 
whereas in North America they have never more thaiytwo, 
and not often more than one. The plant is a child of the fun, 
and can be cultivated, I doubt, with great advantage, no where 
but within the tropicks fgj. 

But that fun which thus improves and invigorates the 
plant, propagates at the lame time an infedt deftrudtive to it. 
This is a Ipecies of grub or worm, which’ becomes a fly, and 
preys on the leaves, and never fails* in the Weft Indies, to dif- 
appoint the planter’s expeiftations the i^ond year upon the 
fame land: the only remedy is to change the foil every year. 
The want of due attention to this important circumftance, has 
probably been one of the caufes that fo many perftMis have 
failed of late years in their attempts to revive the culture of 
this valuable commodity. 

If this deftruflive peft .be happily prevented, or greatiy 
mitigated, the produce per acre of the firft cutting, will be 

(g) The ratoons, or fiibfequent growths from'the fame plants, ripen in fix of ■ 
eight weeks i but the produce diminifhes after the fecond cutting, fo that it 
is abiblutcly rtecefTary to fow the feeds anew every year. 
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tieck i or about iaxty pounds of a quality cqitil to the Cua- 
timala. The produce in North America is Ibnietimcs nearly 
as much; but when Farenheit’s thermometer fads to 60’, tlie 
returns there are very ur.certrdn, both in quality and quantity; 
A greater heat being abfolutcly ncceflary both for vegetation 
and maceration. The yielding for the fublequent cuttings 
fomewhat diminiihes; but in Jamaica and St. Doihingo, if the 
land is new, abQut 300 lbs. per acre of the fecond quality, may 
be expelled annually, from all the cuttings together, and four 
negroes are fufficient to carry on the cultivation of five acres, 
befides doing other occafional work, fufficient to reimburle the 
cxpences of their maintenance and clothing. 

The procefs for obtaining the dye is generally conduced 
in two cifterns, which are placed like two Heps, the one 
afeending to the other. The higbeft (which is alfo the longeft) 
is called the Jieeperi and its dimenfions are about fixtcen feet 
fquare, and two feet and a half in depth. There is an aper¬ 
ture near the bottom for difeharging the fluid into the fecond, 
which is called the battery, and is commonly about twelve 
feet fquare, and four and a half in depth. Cifterns of thefe 
dimenfions, are proper for about foven acres of the plant: but 
if ftone work cannot eafily be credted for want of materials, 
vats of ftrong timber, well fecured from leakage, will anfwer 
as well {!>), 

The 

(A) There is alfo required a lime-vat, fix by eight feet fquare, and four feet 
deep and it may be proper to obferve, that the tap or plug hole ought to he 

placed 
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The plants are cut with reap-hooks or fickles, a few inches 
above the root(/), and placed by Jirata in the ftceper, until it is 
about three parts full. They are then ftrongly prefl'cd down 
by boards or planks, which are wedged or loaded, to prevent 
the plants from buoying up; and as much water is admitted 
as the weed will imbibe, until it is covered four or five inches 
deep, and in this ftate it is left to ferment, until the pulp is 
extradled: but the utmoft attention and nice n\anagement are 
now required; for, if the fluid is drawn off too foon,^uch 
of the pulp is left behind; and if the fermentation is too long 
continued, the tender tops of the weeds occafion putrcfadtion, 
by which all the dye is dcflroyed. 



To obtain a certain knowledge therefore of the proper de¬ 
gree of fermentation, has hitherto been the grand dejideratum 
of the cultivator. Repeated experiments for this purpofc, were 
made fome years ago in the ifland of Hifpaniola, under the 
fanAion and encouragement of the Chamber of Agriculture, 
and inftriuflions (which were faid to be pradtifed with great 

placed at Icaft eight inches from the bbttom, to leave fufHciciit room for the 
Inne to fubfide, before the lime-water is drawn off into the battery. 

(/) Some perfons arc of opinion that the plants fhould not be cut nearer the 
ground than fix inches, and that a few branches fhould be left on the ftcin.— 
This pradlice, they fay, will draw up the fap better, and produce a more luxu¬ 
riant ratoon than when a naked (talk only is left. During the firft cutting it is 
ufual to leave fome of the mod flounfhing flalks for feed, which ought not to be 
gathered until it is well hardened in the pod.—It generally requires ten bufhels • 
of the pod to produce a ffngle bufhel of clean dry feed fit for fowing. It may 
aJfo be obferved, that many indigo planters have a*notion that the plant yields the 
greateft quantity of the dye, when cut at the full of the moon.—-Of this faQ 1 
can affert nothing. 


fuccei's 
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u-r-lX—' ifland) w;ere publifhcd by aothprity, to this cfFc(ft : 

“ After the indigo has been fteeped in the ciftcrn «ight 
or nine hours, draw oiF a little of the water, and with a pen 
dipped into it, make a few ilrokes upon white paper. The 
iirA will probably be high coloured, in which cafe the indigo 
is not fufiiciently fermented ; this operation is to be repeated 
every quarter of an hour, until it lofes its cclour; when it is 
arriv^ at the true point of fermentation.” 

It is aftonifliing that an experiment fo„ Ample in itfelf, if 
it anfwcrs, fhould have been for fo many years unknown to the 
indigo planters in generd j and I confefs, that, although I have 
had no opportunity of giving it a trial, I am myfelf fomewhat 
doubtful of its efficacy. The following method, which I give 
on the authority of Mr. Lediard, is, I conceive, attended with 
much greater certainty: 

“ Let a fmall hole be made in the ftceper, fix or eight 
inches from the bottom, exclufiye of the opening or aperture 
for drawing off the impregnated water; let this hole likewife^ 
be flopped with a plug, yet not fo firmly but that a fmall 
ftream may be permitted to ooze through it. After the plants 
have been fteeped fome hours, the fluid oozing out will appear 
beautifully green, and at the lower edge of the ciftern, from 
whence it drops into tfe battery, it vviH turn of a copperifli co¬ 
lour. This copperifti*hue, as the fermentation continues, will 

gradually 
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gradually afcend upwards to the plug, and when that circum- 
ftance is perceived, it is proper to ftop the fermentation. 

“ During the progrefs of this part of the bulinefs, parti¬ 
cular attention (hould be paid to the fmell of the liquor which 
weeps from the aperture j for fliould it difeover any fournefs, 
it will be neceflary to let the fermented liquor run immediately 
into the battery, and lime water of fufficient ftrength mull be 
added to it, until it has loft its fournefs. As it is running oft*, 
it will appear green, mixed with a bright yellow, or ft/^w co¬ 
lour, but in the battery it will be of a moft beautiful green.” 

The tincture being thus difeharged intp the battery, it is 
there churned or agitated, until the dye begins to granulate, or 
float in little flakes on the water. This was formerly done in 
Jamaica with manual labour, by means of paddles, and, in the 
French iflands, by buckets or cylinders fixed to long poles j— 
but far more convenient machines are now conftrud:ed, in 
which the levers are worketfby a cog-wheel, and kept in mo¬ 
tion by a horfc or a mule. When the fluid has, by fuch means, 
been well churned for the fpace of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and, being tried in a cup or plate, appears curdled or coagulated, 
a ftrong impregnation of lime-water is gradually added, not 
only to promote a feparation, but, likewife to fix the colour and 
preferve it from putrefiidlion. But the planters (as Brown 
obferves) muft carefully diftinguifti the diflferent ftages of 
this part of the operation alfo, and attentively examine the 
appearance and colour as the wosk advances, for the grain 
pafles gradually from a greenifli to a fine purple, which is the 
VoL. II. O o proper 
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BOOK proper colour when the liquor is fufficiently worked ; too finall 
^ a degree of agit^on leaving the indigo green and coarfc j while 

too vigorous an action brings it to be almoft black.” 

The liquor being properly and fufficicntly worked, and the 
pulp granulated, it is left undiflurbed until the dakes or 
fioettia fettle at the bottom* when the incumbent water is 
drawn off, and the indigo diiliibuted into fhaall linen bags to 
drain, after whidi it is carefully put into little fquare boxes or 
mouk^ and fudered to dry gradually in the fhade; and this 
hnifhes the manufa(fture. 

To what has been fsid above of the nature of the plant, 
Aiitiug itfelf to eveiy foil, and producing four cuttings in the 
year, if we add the cheapnefs of the buildings, apparatus and 
labour, and the great value of the commodity, there will feem 
but little caufe for wonder at the ^^lendid accounts which are 
tranfmitted down to us concemk^ the great opulence of the 
firft Indigo planters. Allowing the produce of an acre to be 
300 lbs. and the produce no more than 4^. flerling/>rr pound, 
the grofs profits of twenty acres vtill be j^.i,aoo, produced by 
the labour of only fixteen negrpes, and on a capital in land and 
buildings, fcarce def^ving confideration. 

Such, withpiit doubt, will be the reader’s firft reflexions. 
Unhappily, however, the golden hopes which fpeculations like 
thefe have raifed in tb^ipninds of thoufands, have vanifhed on 
actual experiment, lifcc the vifions of the morning. I think 
I have myfdlf, in the courfe of eighteen years’ refidencc in the 

Weft 
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Weft Indies, known at Icaft twenty perfons cbthmehcc Indigo 
planters, not one of whom has left a trace by wHith I c£h noW 
point out where his plantation was fituated, except perhaps the 
remains of a ruined ciftcrn covered by weeds, and defiled by 
reptiles. Many of them too were men of knowlcdgei fbrelight, 
and property. That they failed is certain, but of tlie cadfefe 
of their failure, I confcfs I can give no ftitisfeaioi^ account. 
I was told that difappointment trod clofe at their heels at every 
ftcp. At one time the fermentation was too long conthniedj 
at another, the liquor was drawn off tbo foon. NoW 
the pulp was not duly granulated, and now it was worked too 
much. To thefe inconveniences, for which practice would 
doubtlefs have found a remedy, were added others of a much 
greater magnitude: the mortality of the negroes from the va¬ 
pour of the fermented liquor, (an alarming circumftance, that, 
as I am informed both by the French and EngUfh planters, 
conftantly attends the procefs) the failure of the feaibns and 
the ravages of the worm.—Thefe, or fomo of thefe evils, drove 
them at length to other purfuits, where induftry might find a 
furer recompcnce. 

Their hiftory, however, furnifhes a new illuftration to a 
very trite but important remark, that a manufafture once 
deftroyed, fcarce ever takes root again in the fame country., 
Of the caufes from which the general culture and manufa<fture 
of Indigo, was relinquifhed in Jamaica, enough has been faid 
by other writers; yet the f^e arguments which induced the 
Britifh Government to burthen thfs commodity with duties 
under which it funk, arc ftill urged in the cafe of other colonial 

O o 2 produdls, 
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products, and will continue to be urged, until the iame late 
attends many of them as attended Indigo. Of the monftrous 
folly and impolicy of loading with high duties an article fo 
edentially neceflary to the Britilh woollen manufactory, (put¬ 
ting colonial conhderations out of the qucftion) the Mother 
Country is I believe at length fufficiently convinced, the quan¬ 
tity of Indigo annually imported into Great Britain, from all 
parts of the world, being, I believe, one million and a half of 
pounds, of which live parts in feven are purchaled with ready 
money'of llrangers and rivals ! 


C O* F F E E. 

SO many treatiles have been written on the hillory of 
coffee; its introduction into the Weft Indies has been fo 
fully traced by fome writers, and its properties fo ably invefti- 
gated by others, (above all, by my learned friend Dr. Benjamin 
Mofcley) /^^ as hardly to leave me the poflibility of offering 

any 

(i) See the “Treatife on the hiftoiy, property and effeCts of Coffee, by 
'Benjamin A^/feley^ M. D.” Perh^ nothing has contributed to the late en- 
creafed ufe of this fragrutt berry in all parts of' Europe fo much as this per¬ 
formance; which, for medical knowledge, valuable information, and difquiiltions 
at once indruCtive and e^citaining, has not its equal. It has gone through 
five editions in England (the firft.was publilhed in 1785) and has been tranilated 
and publilhed, in the French language, at Paris, Lyons, and Strafbourgh. It has 
been tranflated into Italian at Milan and Rome. It has been publiibed at 

Leyden, 
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any thing new on thofe iiibjedts. The few obiervation^ there¬ 
fore which I fhall prefent to my readers concerning this berry, 
will relate principally to its culture; and thefe being chiefly 
founded on aiflual experience, may perhaps afford fomc ufeful 
information. 

The admirers of coffee hare long lamented the inferiority 
of the Weft Indian to that of Mocha. That many of the 
complaints with which the public are amUfed on this fubjeS* 
arife from affedtation, I have not a doubt. At the fap;^ time, 
it muft be admitted that the charge is not entirely without 
foundation, inafmuch as the Weft Indian coffee is frequently 
drank within twelve months after it has been gathered from 
the tree; and that the flavour improves by age, there is not a 
coffee planter in the Weft Indies fo bigotted to his own pof- 
feflions, as wholly to deny.. 

But the notion that the coffee itfelf is naturally inferior to 
that of the Eaft, as being the produ<ftion of a coarfer and lefs 
valuable fpccies of the tree,, needs no other, refutation than the 
circumftance related by the celebrated gardener, Mr. Miller, 

that from plants brought from the Weft Indies, and raifed 
in Engliih hot-houfes, coffee berries have been produced. 

Leyden, Bruxelles, and Vienna, and is in circulation in the German language 
in moft parts of Germany, and-the northern parts of Europe. The growers of 
coffee, therefore, are under greater obligations to Dr. Mofelcy than perhaps they 
are apprifed of; for it has increafed the confumption of coffee univerfatly^ and in¬ 
troduced this delicious and wholefome beverage into places wjicrc it was befom 
fcarcely known even by name.. 
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BOOK which, at a proper age, were found to furpafs the vseiy beft 
JVlocha that could be procured in Great Britain." It is evi- 
dtfiu. therefore that die whole difference depends on the Ibd 
and cliniate, mode of curing, and age. 

It appears, on the authority of Lc Roque, and other 
writers, that the Arabian cofifcc is produced in a very dry cli¬ 
mate ; and dourilhes moll on a Tandy foil, or on mountainous 
Hopes, which give an cafy conveyance to the rains. The pro- 
priety\>f chooling flmilar Situations in die Weft Indies (if a 
fmall berry, beft fuited for the Englifh market, is expected) is 
juftified by the experience of every coffee planter. 

% 

A RICH deep foil, frequendy meliorated by Hiowcrs, will 
produce a luxuriant tree, and a great crop; but the beans, 
which are large, and of a dingy green, prove, for many years, 
rank and vapid. It is fingular, however, that the North Ame¬ 
ricans prefer this fort to any other, and, as they have hitherto 
been the beft cuftomers at the Weft Indian markets, the 
planters naturally enough have applied their labours to that 
cultivation which turned to the beft account. 

Happily for the coffee planters of the Britilh Weft indies, 
the Englifh market, by a prudent conccllion of Government in 
1783, was rendered more open to them. Before that period, 
the duties and excife on the importadon and confomptien of 
Britifh plantation coftle in. Great Britain were no lefs than 
480 per ccnt.pn its then marketable value. Under fuch cx- 
adions, its cultivation in our fugar iflands muft (but for the 

American 
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American market) have (hared the ikmc htc as that of Indigo. C H A ?. 

The great and important reduAion of one (hilling a pound ^ IV. 

from the excife duties, created an immediate and wonderful 

change j and while it promoted the intereft of the planter, it 

even augmented the revenue of the ftate ■, more than double 

the quantity of coffee having been brought to entry in 1784 

than was entered in the year preceding; increafing the fum 

total of the duties (though reduced two thirds) from 

^.*,869 lor. 10^^. to £.y,200 15^. gd.} an impoftant 

proof, among others, how frequently heavy taxation defeats its 

own purpofc 1 

As the Britifh demand has thus increafedi fo, on the other 
hand, the America has declined, having, as i conceive, been 
transferred in a great meafure to the foreign iflands. It is 
now therefore become the intereft of the planter to change 
his (yftem, by fuiting the nature of his commodity to the tafte 
of his new cuftomers. 

This, it is true, is not within the power of every man, 
whofe plantation is already fettled, to accompUfli; but alTuredly 
it is a very important obje<ft to fuch perlbns as may have it in 
contemplation to adventure in this line of cultivation, (in a 
country, where every fpecics of (oil, and choice of (ituation, 
may be found) to know beforehand how to employ their 
money and labour to the greateft advantage^ 

Coffee indeed will thrive in cveiy foil in the Weft In¬ 
dies i a cold ftiff clay, and a (hallow mould on a hot marie, 

excepted. 
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^ f pcrifli, or produce nothing j but the bed and highcft-flavoured 
fruit is unqueftionably the growth of either a warm gravelly 
mould, a fandy loam, or the dry red hills which are found in 
almoft every ifland of the Weft Indies, Jamaica efpecially. 
Frequent ftiowers of rain, however, are friendly to its growth, 
but if water remains long about the roots, the tree will decay 
and perifh. 

4 ^ 

If the land be frefli and naturally good, coffee plants may be 
fet out at ail feaibns of the year, even in dry weather, and they 
will thrive in any fituation, provided it be fereened from the 
north winds, which often deftroy the bloffom ; and fometimes, 
in the after part of the year when thofe winds prevail moft, 
entirely drip the tree of both fruit and leaves } blading in a 
moment all the hopes of the planter. 

The ufual mode of planting is, to line out the land into 
fquares of eight feet; in other words, to fow the feeds, or fet 
out the young plants, eight feet didant from each other on all 
fides, which gives fix hundred and eighty trees to each acre j 
and, where young plants arc eafily procured, they are preferred 
to berries. The plants which are intended to be fet out arc 
generally leledled of about two feet in height. They arc cut 
off ten inches above the furface of the ground, and care is 
taken to dig them up with the roots as entire as pofliblc. The 
holes in which thcy%’e fet, are made large enough to hold the 
lower part of the ftem ahd all the roots; and the upper fibres 
are buried about two inches under the furface. But, although 

eight 
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eight feet be the ufual diftance of ietting out the plants in all C H A P. 
foils, it is frequently found, in rich lands, that the trees, as they , 
grow to maturity, become, from their luxuriance, fo clofely 
intermingled together, as to impede the free paflage of the 
air; In fuch cafes it is thought advifeable to cut down every 
fecond row, within ten or twelve inches of the ground, and by 
well moulding the Humps, they will furnifh a fucceffion of 
healthy young trees, while the rows which are left will bear 
much better for the room which is given them. Old planta¬ 
tions (or nvalks as they are called) cut down in this manner, not 
dug up and replanted, will give a tolerable crop the fecond 
year; and the operation may be frequently repeated. 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the general and mod 
approved fyftem is to keep the trees perlfc<Hly clear of fuckers, 
and to rear one Hem only H-om one root. If, therefore, a 
healthy (hoot fprings near the ground, all the original plant is 
cut off clofe above it, by which means, when the plant is 
moulded, the root becomes well covered. At the height of 
five or (ix feet, which the plants generally attain the third year, 
the trees are topped. At this height, a (ingle ftem gives from 
thirty-(ix to forty-two bearing branches, and the pruning re¬ 
quired annually, is to leave nothing but tho(e branches. 

From what has been faid concerning the of a dif¬ 

ference of feaibns, it muft be difficult to fix on the average 
produce of a coffee plantation by the acre. In rich and (pungy 
foils a fingle tree has been known to yield from fix to eight 
pounds pf coffee: I mean when pulped and dried. In a dif- 

VoL. II, P p ferent 
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book ferent fituation, a pound and a quarter from each tree, on an 
, ^ average, is great yielding; but then the cc^ee is infinitely 

better in point df flavour. The following is, i believe, on a 
medium, as accurate a calculation as the fubjedt will admit. 
Coffee trees rakfed from old trees, in lands neither very poor 
nor very rich, bear the fecond year from the new growth 300 
pounds weight per acre, 500 pounds the tlurd year, and from 
'6 to 700 pounds the fourtli. If the trees are raifed from 
young plants, no produce is to be expedied until the third year 
from the planting; when they will yield very little; the fourth 
year, about 700 pounds. The average annual produce per 
acre after that period* if the walk is properly attended to, may 
be reckoned at 750 pounds: and one negro is well able to 
take proper care of an acre and a halfl 

We are now come to the raofl; importanft hufinefs of the 
•coffee planter, /. e. the gathering in his crop, and the mode of 
curing it for market. The pra< 9 :icc in Arabia, according to 
Le Roque, is as follows:—“ When the planters perceive that 
the fruit is come to maturity, tlrey fpread cloths under the 
trees, which they fhake from time to tinae, and the ripe fruit 
•drops off. The •berries thus collc( 3 :ed are afterwards fpread 
aipon mats, and expofed to the fun with the pulp on the l^er- 
ries, until they are perfedlly dry, which requires a confiderable 
time i after which, the beans are extricated from its outward 
incumbrance by the preffure of a large and heavy ftonc roller, 
when they are again dlied in the fun ; tor the planters conflder, 
that, unlcfs coffee be thoroughly dry, there is danger of its 
•1 heating. 
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heating. It is. then winnowed with a large fan, and packed 
for fale.T 


C H 


1 


It cannot be denied that this ilmple method muft be infi¬ 
nitely fuperior to any other for prefeeving the genuine flavour of 
the berry; but k may well be doubted whether the additional 
price which the planter might obtain at the Britith market for 
coffee thus gathered and prepared, would be adequate to the 
value of the time and labour which fo tedious a method would 
ncccffarily require. The ufual pradtice in the Brki(h Wed 
Indies is as follows:-— 


As foon as the berries acquire the colour of a black red on 
the trees, they are fuppofed to be fufficiently ripe for picking. 
The negroes employed in this bufinefs are provided each with 
a canvas bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep it open. It 
is hung about the neck of the picker, who empties it occafion- 
ally into a baflcct, and if he be induftrious, he may pick three 
bufhels in the day. But it is not very provident to urge him 
on too fall, as probably a great deal of unripe fruit will in that 
cafe be mixed with the ripe. The ufual praclice is to pic!c the 
trees at three different fiages of n'penefs. One hundred bufhels 
iti the pulp, frefh from the tree, will give about one thdufand 
pounds weight of merchantable coffee. 

There arc two methods in ufe of curing or drying the 
bean: The one is, to fpread the frqrtt coffee in the fun, in 
layers about five inches deep, on a floping tci-ms, or platform of 

P p 2 boards; 
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ments and difcharges itfelf in a ftrong acidulous moifture, and 
in this /late the coffee is left, until it is perfedlly dry, which, 
if the weather is favourable, it will be in about three weeks. 
The hu/ks are afterwards feparated front the feeds by a grinding 
mill hereafter to be defcribed, or frequently by pounding them 
with peftles in troughs or large wooden mortars. Coffee thus 
cured, weighs four per cent, heavier than if cured without 
the pulp. 

The other mode is to remove the pulp immediately as It 
comes from the tree. This is done by means of a pulping 
mill, confifting oF a horizontal fruted roller, about eighteen 
inches long, and eight inches in diameter. This roller is 
turned by a crank or handle, and adls againft a moveable 
breaft-board, which being fitted dole to the grooves of the 
roller, prevents the berries from pafftng whole. The mill is 
fed by a floping trough, and the aperture of the trough, from 
which the berries drop into the mill, is regulated by a vertical 
Hiding board- By this fimple machine a negro will pulp a 
bu/hel in a minute. The pulp, and the bean (in its parchment 
Ikin) fall promifeuoufly together. The whole is then wa/hed 
in wire fieves, to feparate the pulp from the feeds, and thefe 
are immediately fpread open to the fun to dry. 

There prevails neat difference of opinion among the coffee 
planters on the fubjeS of thefe two different methods of curing 
raw coffee. The latter is perhaps the mod: profitable, as being 
j»ore expeditious j but I have no doubt that the former would 

give 
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give the beft flavoured coffee, provided the fermentation, which C H 
always takes place when the raw fruit is placed in heaps I 
on the platform, could be prevented, which might eafily be 
done at the expence of a little more room. The blue dingy 
green, which to the American Is the teff: of good coffee, is 
confidered by the London dealer as a proof that it has not been 
fufiiciently cured. From both methods, however, the coffee 
may prove very good with the powerful affiffance of its great 
improver, age. 

Hitherto, I have deferibed the pulping mill only. There 
yet remains the operation of grinding off the parchment fkin, 
or membrane which immediately envelopes the bean, and is 
left after the pulp is removed. It is done by a machine which 
will alfb feparate, at the fame time, the dried pulp (if the 
former mode of curing has been adopted) much more expedi- 
tioufly than the peflle and mor^r.^ 

• The grinding mill confifts of a perpendicular axis, fur~ 
rounded at fbme diftance by a circular trough, into which the 
coffee is thrown, and about a foot above the level of the furface 
of the trough, there are commonly four horizontal arms or 
fweeps, tenanted into the axis, and ffretching fbme feet beyond 
the trough, and on them are four rollers, fitted to run in the 
trough on the arms being turned round with the axis, which is^ 
done by mules yoked to the extremity. The rollers, which 
are generally of confiderablc weight, moving round in the 
trough, bruife the fkins of the toffee, fo as to render them 
f^parable by the fan, though there is always a proportion left 

Z. untouchedi. 
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BOOK untouched. When it appears (ufficiently bruifed, it is takei* 
V. o.ut of the trough and pat to the fan, which clears the coffee 
' ^ from the chaff, and the feeds remaining unground are feparatcd 

by fieves and retqrneJ to the milli which, will clear 1,500 
pounds of coffee in a day. 

There is ftill another mode of curing coffee, both with and 
without the pulp, and that is by means of ftovcs. But it is 
prailifed by very few planters; it req^uiring an expenfivc appa¬ 
ratus in the firll place, and in tlie fecund, it is faid that the 
fmcke of the fire gives a difagrceahle fincll and tafle to the 
berry. I know not if this aflertion be true : it is certain, 
however, that nothiEg imbibes the fmcll or tafle of any thing 
near it, fooner than coffee. 

For the fame reafon it is a nFiatter of great confequence that 
proper care ffiould be taken, in fliipping it for Europe, that 
it be not put into parts of the ffiip where it may receive the 
effluvia of other freight. ** Coffee berries (fays Dr. Mofeley^ 
are remarkably difpofed to- imbibe exhalations from other 
bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious and difagrceablc 
flavour. Rum, placed near to coffee; will in a ffiort tune fo 
impregnate the berries, as to injure the taftc in a high degree, 
and it is related by Mr. Miller, that a few bags of pepper on 
board a fliip from India, fome years fince, fpoiled a whole 
cargo of coffee.” 

The few preceding obfervations arc all that occur to me 
concerning the mode of cultivating, and preparing for market, 

this 
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this far-famed berry. I fhall conclude the fubjedt by offering CHAP, 
a Ihort eftimate of the expences and returns attending its cul- IV. 
ture, which I conceive tends more to the encouragement of 
induftry, and of courfe to the increafe of white population in 
the Weft Indiart iflands, than that of any other of their ftaplc 
commodities; its produce being more equal and certain than 
that of any plant in cultivation, and its average profits more 
confidcrable in proportion to the capital employed. 

• 

It will be urged, perhaps, that if fuch were the fad-, its 
culture would have been more general in the Britifh Weft 
Indies. This objedion has been anticipated and anfwered 
by what has been related of the heavy excife duties on this 
commodity in Great Britain previous to 1783. To fay (as is 
commonly faid in the cafe of all duties on goods imported) that 
they fall on the confumer, and not ort the planter, proves 
nothing} for if the price, in confequence of the duties, be¬ 
comes fo high as that the confumer Ceafes to purchafe, the 
effed is equally ruinous to the cultivator, as if they fell imme¬ 
diately on himlelf. Nothing more clearly demonftrates that 
the cultivation of this article was greatly affeded by the Britifh 
duties, than the comparative quantities imported into France 
and England; the whole annual import into Great Britain, on 
an average of five years (1783 to 1787), not exceeding five 
million fix hundred tboufand pounds weight j whereas the 
ifland of Hifpaniola alone has produced an annual fupply of 
feventy million of pounds and upwards. 

It is likewife apparent, that fince the redudion of the duties 
in 1783, the cultivation of coffee in the Britifh Weft Indies, 

in 
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in Jamaica efpecially, has made a more rapid progress than in 
thirty years preceding. Yet, (as Dr. Mofeley has obferved) 
even the prefcnt duty of fixpence per pound is too high to ad¬ 
mit the general ufe of this fragrant beverage among all clafles 
of people. What then muft be thought of die former exac¬ 
tion of three times that duty, which continued for fifty-one 
years? So little has the feicnce of colonial commerce been 
underllood or adverted to! 

• 

EJlimate of the Expence and Return of a Coffee Plantation in the 
mountains of ’Jamaica^ fourteen miles from the fea^ calculated 
in the currency of that ijlandt being forty per cent, •worfe than 
Jlerlingi viz. . 


Firll Coft of 300 acres of mountain land, 
of which one-half is referved for provi- 
fions and pailurage, at f. 3 per acre - 
Ditto, of ioo‘negroes, at per head - 
Ditto, of 20 mules, at ^.28 
Buildings and utenfils, mills, and negro 
tools ■ - 

Expence of maintaining the negroes the 
firil year, before provifions can be raifed 
(cxclufivc of other annual expences 
charged below) f. 5 each 


x:. 


s. 


d. 


goo - 

7,000 —- 

560 — — 


2,000 


500- 


Compound interelf for three years, before 
any return can be cxpeilcd, at 6 per cent. 


10,960- 

2»093 - 


iC-13.053 — — 
ANNUAL 
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Brought up - £ I 3»®53 

ANNUAL EXPENCES, viz. 

White overfecr a«d maintenance - 200 

One other white fervant - - 70 

Medical attendance on the negroes 25 
Negro-fupplies, viz. clothing, tools, 
faked fifli, and other provifions, 
excluhve of the produce of their 
own grounds . - - 200 

Colonial taxes - • « - 100 


595 

3 


Total for three years, before any 
return can be expected - - 1785 

Compound interek, as it arifes in 
the fcveral years - ~ - 221 

- 2,006- 


Total expence - - >C* ^ 5*°59 - 


KciUrns the fourth ycar^ at £• 4 per cxvt. heiug the average price 
of Coffee for five years previous to 1792 ■, viz. 

From 150 acres of young coffee* may be 

expeded the fourth year 45,000 lbs. - 1,800 

VoL. II. Q^q 
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Deduct artnuai charges for the fourth 

year - - - - - 595 

Sacks and faddles - - ^ 

Clear profit - - - 

(being equal to jC' 7' *4'^* on capital.) 

Returns the Jifth andfu^equentyears; viz. 

150 acres^ yielding 750 lbs. per acre, 

112,500 lbs. at ...» 

Dedudt annual charges, as before - 595^ 

Sacks and faddles - - - 80 

Repairs of mills, ficc. - *100 

Clear profit (being equal to 24I- percent. 

on the capital) « - - - ^T. 3,725- 

4 ft- It ought to have been obferved in the firft edition of this work, that 1 
am indebted for the eftimates in this and the two preceding pages, to my worthy 
iirtend Samuel Vaughan, Efq. of St. James’s parifli Jamaica, Member of the 
Aflembly of that ifiand, who has directed his attention to the cultivation of 
Coffee with great affidu^ and fuccefs. He has ’fince favoured me with the 
following intcreffing observations, which I have great pleafure in laying before 
the publick t 


4,500 — 


775 - 



Obserta- 
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Observations conoerning the cultivation of COFFEE 
in St. Domingo, and its probable incrcafe in Jamaica, if 
the Slave Trade (hall not be aboliflicd by A< 3 : of Par¬ 
liament. 

THE French part of St. Domingo, in 1770, exported 
only five millions of pound.s of coffee, but in 1784, a bounty 
of 40 livres per ton having been allo.ved to flave veffels.arriv- 
ing from Africa, and in 1786, a further bounty of 200 livre*. 
per head on (laves imported, the import of negroes increafed 
annually from 12 and 15,000 to 25 and 30,000; and the effedl 
in that colony of this augmentation of African labourers was a 
very rapid progrefs in every fpecies of cultivation; but that of 
coffee almoff exceeds belief; for the export of this article 
in 1789 had increafed to above 76 millions of pounds^ 
which, valued at the prefent price (90 (hillings per cwt.), 
is equal to ^.3,420,000 fterling ! Of this .enlarged ex¬ 
port, no lefs than 25 millions of pounds (worth j(^. 1,250,000 
llcrling) were produced between the years 1786 and 17894 
and it was fuppofed that the crop of . 1792 (if the trou¬ 
bles had not intervened) would have been 80 millions, fo 
little had ihi depreciation at market, from the additional quan¬ 
tity brought to (ale, affetfted the cultivation. It feems proba¬ 
ble, that the cxceflive price of the Mocha and Eaflern coffee 
liad formerly the effect of a prohibition of the ufe of this be¬ 
verage among the middling and lower claffes of people in 
Europe; for the quantity raifed In this finglc ifland of Sc. 
Domingo was fo great, the incrcafe of its cultivation fo rapid, 

Q^q 2 and 
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BOOK and the price of Weft Indian coffee, though 2 s. 3 d. per lb. lets 
V. than that of Mocha, ftill continuing, at the time of the greateft 
export, at a profitable height for the cultivator; that it h 
difficult to account for tl>efe fuxita, but by fuppofing the con- 
fumers to be augmented b}' new and numerous people. On 
this fuppofition, it is impcffiblc to forefee the extent to which 
the eulfivatioa of this article in tiie Weft Indies m?y be car¬ 
ried. It is not enough to fay, it will equal that of fugar, nor is 
it likely, as in the cafe of fugar, to be checked by importation- 
from the Eaft, inafmuch as it has riien to its prefent wonderful 
importance in the Weft I-ndies, notwithftanding the rivalry of 
both the Eaft Indies and the Levant.—The diminution of the 
quantity of coffee produced in St. Domingo (upwards of one 
thoufand coffee plantations having been deftroyed) will moft 
certainly be felt m a remarkable manner for feme years to come 
many perfons from thence are of opinion, that the exportation 
will be reduced at leaft one half (that is, forty millions of 
pounds) fuppofing even that the prefent rebellion was to 
terminate without further devaftation. The export from the 
whole Britifh Colonies in 1787 did not amount to four millions 
of pounds i and therefore, excepting by new cultivation, they 
cannot fupply the deficiency occafioned by the troubles in St. 
Domingo, nor is the reft of the Weft Indies able to make it 
up; for fince thefe troubles, the price has augmented near 
one-fourth, viz. from 70J. to 90J. This advance of price 
will, if not (as in former times) checked by additional du¬ 
ties, be a premium to all Weft India Iflands where there are 
mountains; and, as cultivation cannot be carried on in St. 
Domingo, for fomc time,, to its former extent, for various 

reafons. 
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TCafons, it is likely to be a premium of fomc degree of per¬ 
manency. Let us now turn to Jamaica : the export of coffee 
from thence, before 1783, never exceeded 850,000 pounds, 
notwithftanding the feveral mcafures that were taken by the 
Affembly to encourage its cultivation. The redudion took 
place in 1783, of the txcife, to /t'r pound, and this feems 
to have had an immediate influence ; for at the fourth year from 
tins event, when we fliould naturally exped the firft appearance 
of an effed, there was a confiderable increafe of export; and in 
three years more, the produce was nearly trebled, it exceeding 
2 i millions. In this fituaiion we flood when the diflurbances 
took place at St. Domingo: it is now fixteen months fince 
the commencement of that rebellion, and'by the returns juft 
made from the feveral pariflies, it appears, that 21,011 ne¬ 
groes are employeti in the cultivation of coffee in Jamaica. 
I will fuppefe, however, that one-fourth' of thefe may be ert- 
gaged in other objeds conneded with coffee, ftill there will 
remain 15.759 negroes employed folely in railing of this 
article; who, according to common calculation, when the 
plants arc all at full growth (viz. in 1797) fliould make a 
return of about fixteen millions of pounds j that is above 
eighteen times as much as was produced before I7^3^and 
feven times as much as was produced lafl: year. , It may be 
added, that the lowlands of Jamaica arc already fettled, the 
highlands, generally fpeaking, are improper for fugar, but 
proper for coffee; they are new, they are equal to near two- 
thirds of Jamaica: the illand is now well interfeded with 
roads, 6cc. &c. In fliort, the country is prepared, and the 
time is proper for it. 
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BOOK From all thefe circumftances, taken together, it is rearuna- 
ble to conclude, that if labourer* ftiall continue to be procured 
from Africa at moderate prices, and every advantage be made 
of the prefent moment, we fliall eftablidi in Jamaica a moft 
extenfive cultivation of coffee, which, as an export ftaple, will 
be of the utmoft confequence to Great Britain, perhaps, ex¬ 
ceeding in value the ftaplc of fugar. But this new and im¬ 
portant commerce is entirely dependent on a continued impor- 
tatioti of labourers. The increafe of the cultivation of coffee 
to the extent here fuggefted is, in the prefent times, of pecu¬ 
liar confequence in two other points of view: Firft, it will 
augment the number of that middle clafs of Whites who, 
though not rich erfough to live in a diftant country, are fuffi- 
ciently opulent and independent to fupport their families in 
comfort and competence in a refidcnce on their own eflatcs; 
fecondly, mountain fettlements in general increafe in Negro 
population, being more healthy than the low lands. The 
firft circumftance will add to our fecurity, fo neceffary at pre¬ 
fent, and which, at all periods, we have in vain attempted, by 
other means, to effe6l. The fecond opens a profpedl of an 
stbolition of the Slave Trade, and that at no diftant period of 
tiilfr, !?y natural caufes, which will gradually take place with¬ 
out giving reafon for complaint to any body of men. 

yamaica, 1793. 
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HAVING ihus copioufly treated of the cultivation of CHAP, 
thofe produdls which chiefly give value and importance 
to the Britilh colonies in the Weft Indies, and contri¬ 
bute, in a very eminent degree, to the wealth, commerce, 
and navigatiott of the parent ftate, it is the lefs neceflary, 
for me to dwell at great length on minor ftaplesj yet 
thele cannot be wholly overlooked in a comprehenfive 
furvey of the tropical kingdom j neither indeed are they 
to be confidered as unimportant, except by comparifon 
with thofe rich and profitable commodities of which fo 
much has been faid in this and the preceding chapters. 

The remaining clafles, of which I fhall briefly treat, arc 
cacao, ginger, arnotto, aloes, and piemento. As my obftrva- 
tions will be few, they will be chiefly pratftical and com¬ 
mercial i a fyftematical defeription of each being to be 
found in Sloane, Brown, Hughes, and other writers. 


CACAO. 

THE cacao or chocolate nut, a production equally delicate, 
wholelbme and nutritive, is a native of South America, arid is 
(aid to have been originally conveyed to Hifpaniola from fome 
of the provinces of New Spain; where, befides affording to the 
natives an article of nourilhment, it ferved the purpofe of 
6 money; 
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B O O K money; and was ufcd by them as a medium in barter; one 
hundred and fifty of the. nuts being confidfcred of much the 
value as a fya/ by the Spaniards. From this circum- 
flance it feems probable, that if the ancient inhabitants of Soyth 
America were emigrants from Europe or Afia, they muft have 
detached themfelves at an early period, before metals were con¬ 
verted into coins, or from fome fociety which had made but 
moderate advances in civilization. 

Among the Spaniards, with whom the cacao flill forms a 
conliderable article of commerce, its cultivation is condudted 
in the following manner. Having chofen a fpot of level land (a 
deep black mould is preferred) fheltered round with a thick 
v'ood, fo as to be well fcrecned from the wind, efpecially the 
north, and cauled it to be cleared from all manner of Humps 
and weeds, the planter digs a number of holes at eighteen or 
twenty feet diftance, each hole being about a foot in length 
and width, and fix or eight inches deep. In the mean time, 
having feledled the larged and faired pods of the cacao when 
full ripe, he takes out the grains and puts them into a vedel of 
water. Such of them as fwim are rejedled ; the others, being 
wafhed clean from the pulp and fkinned, are differed to remain 
in the water till they begin to fprout, at which time they are 
dt for planting. I’he owner then takes the banana, or fome 
other large leaves, and places one leaf within the circumference 
of each hole, fo as to line it round; leaving however thd lides of 
the leaf fome inches ab^e the ground, after which he rubs 
in the mould, very lightly, till the hole is filled. He then 
fjedts three nuts for each hole, and plants them triangularly, 

by 
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1)7 making a fmall opening for each with his finger, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts, with that end down¬ 
wards from which the fprout ifilies, and having lightly covered 
them with mould, he folds over the leaf, and places a finall 
Hone on the top to prevent its opening, la this manner he 
plants his whole walk, or orchard. At the end of eight or ten 
days, the plants will generally be found to rife above the earth. 
The leaves are then opened, that their growth may not be im¬ 
peded ; but, in order to Ihelter them from the fun, other Reaves 
or branches are placed round the hole; for which purpofe thofe 
of the palm kind are generally chofen (for having a ftrong 
ftem, they are eafily fixed in the earth) and they are changed 
as often as they decay, for the fpace of fivrf or fix months. It 
is alfb thought advifable to plant fome other tree (the ery- 
thrina or bean-tree is generally chofen for this purpofe) to the 
fouth-weft of the cacao plant, which may grow up with it, and 
ferve it for fheltcrbut it muil: always be remembered, Uiat 
young cocao trees will fiourifh only in the (hade. 

If all the three nuts placed in each hole fpring up, it is 
thought neceflary, when the plants arc eighteen or twenty 
inches high, to cut one of them down. The other two, if 
they fpread different ways, are fometimes fuffered to remain; 
but it feldom happens that all the nuts, or even more than one 
of them, will take root, which is the reafon of planting three 
in a hole. 

The fifth year the tree begins to hear, and the eighth attains 
its full perfedion. It then produces in general two crops of 

Voi. II. R r fruit 
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BOOK fruit in the year, yielding at each, from ten to twenty pounds 
V. weight, according to the foil and feafonsj and it will fometimes 
continue bearing for twenty years; but die fame delicacy of fta- 
mina which marks its infency, is vifible in all the ftages of its 
growth. It is obnoxious to blights, and Ihrinks from the firft 
appearance of drought. It has happened that the greatell part 
of a whole plantation of cacao trees have peri died in a fingle 
night, without any vifible caufe. Circumdances of this nature, 
in early times, gave rile to many fuperfiitious notions concern¬ 
ing this tree, and, among others, the appearance of a comet 
was always confidered as fatal to the cacao plantations. 

In fpite however of the influence of comets, and notwith- 
ftanding the care and precaution that are requifite in the firfl: 
cftablilhment of a cacao plantation, it is certain that the cul¬ 
tivation of this plant was both extenfive and fuccefsful in the 
Britilh fugar iflands, for many years after they had become 
fubjedl to the Britilh government. Blome, who publilhed a 
Ihort account of Jamaica in 1672, fpeaks of cacao as being at 
that time one of the chief articles of export: ** there are, fays 
he, in this illand, at this time, about fixty cacao walks (planta¬ 
tions) and many more now planting.” At prefent I believe 
there is not a fingle cacao plantation from one end of Jamaica 
to the other. A few fcattered trees, here and there, are all 
that remain of thofe flourilhing and beautiful groves which 
were once the pride and boaft of the country. They have 
withered, with the indi^ manufa<f 3 :ure, under the heavy hand 
of miniftcrial exaiftion. The excife on cacao, when made into 
cakes, rofe to no lefs than twelve pounds twelve (hillings per 
cwf. exclufive of eleven (hillings and eleven pence halfpenny, 
I paid 
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paid at the cuftom-houfe} amounting togethec to upwards of CHAP, 
four hundred and eighty p(?r on its marketable value! ' 

It is to be hoped that the error of impofing fuch heavy im- 
pofitions on our own colonial growths, is at length become 
fufficiently manifeft. 

After sdl, there is reafon to apprehend that our fugar 
iflands can never again enter into competition with the Spanifli 
Americans in the cultivation of the article of which I treat. 

At prefent the only cacao plantations of any account, in our 
colonies, arc in Grenada and Dominica; and the quantity 
annually exported from both thole iflands c&nnot, I believe, be 
eftimatedon an average at more than four thoufand bags of one 
hundred weight each, which may be worth, at the London 
market, between ten and eleven thoufand pounds fterling (f)i 


GINGER. 

THIS grateful aromatick root had a very early introdudtion 
into Hifpaniola, and I fhould not have fuppofed it an exotick, 
but that Acofta relates it was conveyed from the, Eafl Indies to 
New Spain by a perfon named Francifeo de Mendoza. 

If 

(f) The cacao tree, hoth in fize and fhape, fomewhat refembles a yoang 
hlachbeart cherry. The flower is of a fafFron colour, extremely beautiful, and the 
pods, whicli in a green ftate are much like a cucumber, proceed immediately from 
all parts of the body and larger branches. As they ripen, they change their 

R r 2 colour, 
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If fuch was the fad:, the Spanifh Americans mnft have enter¬ 
tained very high expedations of profit from its culture, and 
carried it to a great extent in a very fhort fpace of time; it 
appearing from the lame author, that no lefs than 22,053 
were exported by them to Old Spain in the year 1547. 

Ginger is diftinguilhed into two forts, the black and the 
white; but the difference arifes wholly from the mode of 
curing; the former being rendered fit for prefervation by means 
of boiling water, the latter by infolation; and, as it is found ne- 
ceflTary to feled the faireft and foundefl; roots for expofure to 
the fun, white ginger is commonly one-third dearer than black 
in the market. 

In the cultivation of this root no greater Ikill or care is re- 
<juired than in the propagation of potatoes in Great Britain, 
and it is planted much in the fame manner; but is fit for 

colour, and turn to a fine bluilh red, almoft purple, with pink-coloured veins.. 
This is the common fort; but there is a larger fpecies, which produces pods of a 
delicate yellow or lemon colour. Each pod may contain from twenty to thirty 
nuts or kernels, not unlike almonds, which are again inclofed in a white pulpy 
fubftance, loft and fweet, and immediately enveloped in a parchment fhell. Thefe 
nuts, being firft limply dried in the fiin, are packed for market, and require very 
little preparation, after removing the Ihell, to be made into good chocolate. 
The cakes which arc generally uled under this name in England, appear to me 
to be compofed of not more than one-half genuine cacao ■, the remainder I take to 
htfiouTy and CaftiU foap. Confidered medicinally, chocolate is laid to be too heavy 
for weak and relaxed ftomachs; but in the Weft Indies, experience abundantly 
demonftrates that it is in. the ftgheft degree ballamick and reftorative.—Colonel 
Montague James of Jamaica, who was the firft white perfon born after the con- 
queft of the illand by the Englilh, lived to the great age of one hundred and four, 
qpd f^t the laft thirty years of his life ufed fca{p»«ny other food than chocolate. 

digging 
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digging only once a year, unlefs for the purpofe of preferving CHAP, 
it in fyrup. In that cafe, it muft be taken up at the end of IV. 

three or four months, while its fibres are tender, and full of 
fap. Ginger thus prepared makes an admirable fweetmeat 5 
but it is too well known to require defeription. 

It feems to me that this commodity is growing greatly 
out of ufe in Europe, and its cultivation in the Weft Indies 
decreafes in confequence. The average quanti^ exported 
annually from the Britilh iflands may be ftated at ten thoufend 
bags of one cwt. of which 6000 are the produce of Barbadoes, 
and the remainder (except a very fmall part from Dominica) 
is raifed in Jan\aica. Its medium price at<he London market* 
is forty fliillings the hundred weight 


A R N A T T O. 

This produdlion is indigenous, and was called by one clafr 
of Indians roucou, and by another achiotte. Of its prefent 
name I know not the derivation. Its botanical name is bixa. 
It is a ftirub which rifes to the height of feven or eight feet, 
and produces oblong hairy pods, fomewhat rcfembling thofe 
ofa chefnut. Within thefe are thirty or forty irregularly figured, 
feeds, which are enveloped in a pulp of a bright red colour*, 
and unpleafant fmell,, in appearance like the fort of paint 
called red lead when mixed up with oili and as paint it was ufedi 

fgj Jamaica alone, in 1738, exported 20,933 bags, of one cwt. each, and 8864^ 
Ibii. in calks.—An acre of frolb land, with favourable feafuns', wilt yield about. 
14,0 lbs. aiuiually.^ 

% 
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BOOK by fonie tribes of the Indians, in the fame manner as woad by 
V. the ancient Britons. 

Of the cultivation of this plant I know nothing, becaiife 

raoft of the arnatto, fhipped at prefcnt from our own iflan<^^s, 

is I believe gathered from trees growing fpontaneoufly. The 

method of extnwSling the pulp, and preparing it for market, is 

limply by boiling the feeds in clear water, till they are perfedtly 

extricated j after which the feeds are taken out, and the water 
« 

left undi/lurbed for the pulp to fubfide. It is then drawn off, 
and the fediment diftributed into fliallow veflels, and dried 
gradually in the fhade. 

Arnatto thus prepared is mixed up by the Spanifh Ame¬ 
ricans with their chocolate; to which it gives (in their opinion) 
an elegant tindure, and great medicinal virtu'-. They i.ippofe 
that it flr^ngthens the flomach, flops fluxes, and abates febrile 
fymplcms; but its principal confumption, I believe, is among 
painters and dyers. I am informed that it is fometimes lift d by 
the Dutch farmers, to give a richnt fs of colour to their butter, 
and very (mail quantities of it are faid to be applied in the fune 
manner in Englilh dairies. On the whole, however, it is an ob- 
jc£l of no great commercial importance, and the demand for it 
is not fuflicient to encourage much attention to its cultivation. 


L O E S. 

The mofl valuable fpecies of aloes is that of the ifland of 
Socotora in the Eaft Indies, the introdudlion of which in our 

Weft 
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Weft Indian colonies, has hithe* .0 been unaccountably neg- CHAP, 
ledted. The fpecies called the hcpatick, is the only Ibrt known IV- 
to our planters, and even of this, the cultivation in the Britifti 
dominions is, I believe, at prefent, wholly confined to the ifland 
of Barbadoes, where it is faid to have been originally introduced 
from Bermudas. It is propagated uy fuckers, and will thrive 
in foils the moft dry and barren. The mode of extracting and 
preparing the juice is c ■ f ilows 

The plant is pulled up by the roots, and carefully cleanted 
from the earth, or other iuT^ iritica. It '$ then fliced, and 
cut In pieces, into fmall Iiand-bafkets or nets. Thefe nets or 
bafkets are put into large iron boilers or cauldrons with water, 
and boiled for ten minutes, when they are taken out, and frefh 
pr -cels fupplied, till the liquor is ftrong and black. 

At this period the liquor is thrown through a ftrainer into 
a deep vat, narrow at bottom, where it is left to cool, and to 
depofit its feculent parts. Next day the clear liquor is drawn 
off by a cock, and again committed to the large iron veffel. At 
firft it is boiled brilkly, but towards the end the evaporation is 
flow, and requires conftant ftirring to prevent burning. When 
it becomes of the confiftence of honey, it is poured into gourds, 
or calabaftics, for fale, and hardens by age. 


PIEMENTO, or ALLSPICE. 


I CLOSE my catalogue with one of the moft elegant pro¬ 
ductions 
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BOOK du( 5 Vions in nature j a prodmSWon which rivals the moft va« 
luable Ipecies of the Eaft, combining the flavour and pro¬ 
perties of many of thofe fpices j and forming (as its popular 
name denotes) an admirable flibflitute, and fuccedaneum for 
them alL 

The piemenlo trees grow fpontaneoufly, and in great abun¬ 
dance, in many parts of Jamaica, but more particularly on hilly 
fltuations near the fea, on the northern fide of that ifiand; 
where they form the mofl: delicious groves that can poflibly 
be imagined; filling the air with fragrance, and giving reality, 
though in a very diftant part of the globe, to our great poet’s 
defeription of thoJfe balmy gales which convey to the delighted 
voyager 

** Salman odours from the Ipicy fhore 

Of Araby the bkft. .— 

C bear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmlles.” 

9 

This tree is purely a child of nature, and feems to mock 
all the labours of man, in his endeavours to extend or improve 
its growth: not one attempt in fifty to propagate the young 
plants, or to ralfe them from the feeds, in parts of the country 
where it is not found growing fpontaneoufly, having fucceeded. 
The ufual method of forming a new piemento plantation, 
(in Jamaica it is called a walk) is nothing more than to ap¬ 
propriate a piece of wood land, in the neighbourhood of a 
plantation already exiting, or in a country where the fcat- 
tered trees are found in h native ilate, the woods of which 
being fallen, the trees are fuflered to remain on the ground, 
4 tiU 
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till they become rotten and perifli. In the courlc of twelve 
months after the firft feafon, abundance of young piemento 
plants will be found growing vigoroufly in all parts of the 
land, being, without doubt, produced from ripe berries fcat- 
tered there by the birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford them 
both fhelter and fliade. At the end of two years, it will be 
proper to give the land a thorough ckanfing, leaving fuch 
only of the piemento trees as have a good appearance, which 
will then foon form fuch greves as thofe I have defcfibed, 
and, except perhaps for the firfl four or five years, require 
very little attention afterwards. 

I no not believe there is, in all the vegetable creation, a tree 
of greater beauty than a young piemento. The trunk, which 
is of a grey colour, fmootli and fliining, and altogether free of 
bark, riles to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. It then 
branches out on all fides, richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green, f'omcwhat like thofe of the bay-tree ; and thefc, in the 
months of July and Auguft, are beautifully contrafted and 
relieved by an exuberance of white flowers. It is remarkable, 
that the leaves are equally fragrant with the fruit, and I am 
told, yield in dillillation a delicate odoriferous oil, which is 
very commonly ufed, in the medicinal difpenfaries of Europe, 
for oil of cloves. 

Soon after the frees are in bloflbm, the ber.ies become fit for 
gathering; the fruit not being fuffered to ripen on the tree, as 
the pulp in that ftate, being moifl u*nd glutinous, is difficult to 
cure, and, when dry, becomes black and taftelels. It is im- 
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BOOK pofliible however to prevent fome of the ripe berries from mix- 
ing with the reft; but if the proportion of them be great, the 
price of the commodity is confidcrably injured. 

It is gathered by the hand j—one labourer on the tree, em¬ 
ployed in gathering the fmall branches, will give employment 
to three below (who are generally women and children) in 
picking the berries; and an induftrious picker will fill a bag of 
70 lbs. in the day. It is then fpread on a terrace, and expofed 
to the fun for about feven days, in the courfe of which it lofes 
its green colour, and becomes of a reddifh brown, and when 
perfedlly dry it is fit for market. 

The returns from a piemento walk in a favourable feafon 
are prodigious. A Angle tree has been known to yield 150 lbs. 
of the raw fruit, or one cwt. of the dried fpice; there being 
commonly a lofs in weight of one-third in curing j but this, 
like many other of the minor productions, is exceedingly un¬ 
certain, and perhaps a very plenteous crop occurs but once 
in five years. The price in the Britiih market, as may be 
fiippofed, fluctuates accordingly, but I believe its average, for 
fome years paft, may be put at ten-pence the pound, including 
the duty, which is three-pence. 

This, though certainly a much greater price than the com¬ 
modity bore in former years, gives however lb little profit to 
the owner, compared #i^ith that of fome other productions, 
that the growth of piemento dccreafcs every year; many beau¬ 
tiful walks being daily cut down, and the land appropriated to 

the 
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the cultivation of fugar. Its annual export from Jamaica CHAP, 
(the only one of our colonies which produces piemento) is 
about fix thoufand bags of one hundred and twelve pounds 
each. 


I H A V E now finilhed all that I propofed to offer on 
Well Indian produftions and agriculture. The fubjefl is na¬ 
turally dry and forbidding, and having wearied myfelfi I have 
no doubt that I have exhaulled the patience of others. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, that I have had to condudl my 
readers through a path—not flrewed with rofes, but—per¬ 
plexed with briars, and hitherto almofl untrodden. In fuch a 
purfuit, I may perhaps be content to give up all pretenfions to 
the happy talent of blending pleafure with inllrudlion, fatisfied 
with the homely praife of being ufeful to the moll ufeful part 
of the community. 


END OF THE FIFTH BOOK, 
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GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE. 


CHAP. I. 

Colonial BJlabliJloments.—Of the Captain General or Chief Cover- 
nor-, his Powers and Privileges.—Some RefeBions on the 
ufual Choice of Perfons for this high Office.—Lieutenant Ge¬ 
neral ^ Lieutenant Governor^ and Prejident.—Of the Councily 
their Office and FunBions.—Origin of their Claim to a Share 
in the Legifature.—Its Neceffty, Proprietyy and Legality con- 
Jidered.—Some CorreBions in the Conjiitution of this Body pro- 
pojed- 

T H E Britifh eftablifhments in the Weft Indies are com¬ 
monly termed king's governments, in con trad iftmiftion to 
tlic proprietary and charter governments which were known ii. 

Norm 
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North America; and, from what has been dated in Ibme pre¬ 
ceding parts of this work, the reader mail have obferved, how 
very nearly their internal conftitutions conform to that of the 
mother-country. Their different orders of judicature are 
exactly like thofe of England, and their legiflatures, in gene¬ 
ral, refpedlivcly conliil of three diftindt branches; /. e. a gover¬ 
nor, rcprefenting the crown, a council or upper houfe, and a 
body of delegates reprefenting the people at large. The two 
firft are neceflarily imperfedt, becaufe they are not indepen¬ 
dent ; but the members of the lafl are more ffiirly and equally 
chofen by their conftituents, than thofe of the Britilh Houfe 
of Commons by the people of Great Britain. Of the powers 
and privileges claiihed and exercifed by thefe feveral branches 
refpedtively, in their own little fyftem, and whence derived, 
I fhall now briefly treat. And firft of the 

GOVERNOR. 

Every chief governor in the Britifti Weft Indies is ap¬ 
pointed by letters patent under the great feal of Great Britain. 
He receives through courtely the title of excellency, and is 
vefted with the following powers: 

First, as captain-general and commander in chief, he has 
the adlual command of all the land forces within his govern¬ 
ment (except only when a general officer is employed on the 
fta^) and he commiffians all officers of the militia. He ap¬ 
points the judges of all the different courts of common law, 
and even thefe gentlemen, in all the iflands I believe (Jamaica 
5 excepted 
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excepted faj) hold their feats during the governor’s good 
pleafure. He nominates and fuperfedes at will, the cuftodes 
of the feveral parilhes, juftices of the peace, and other fubor- 
dinate civil officers; and although in refped: to fome of the 
above appointments and di&aiffions, he is diredted to afk the 
advice of his council, this diredtion is of little avail, inafinuch 
as the members of this body are themfelves liable to be fuf- 
pended by the governor, on the moft frivolous pretences, or 
even without any caufe affignedj a circumftance, by the, way, 
which not unfrequently happens; and having thus reduced the 
board under a number limited by his inftrudtions, he can fill 
up the vacancies inJlanUr, with fuch perfons as will be properly 
obedient. He has authority, with the advic?: of his council, to 
fummon general aflemblies; he appoints the place of their 
meeting, and when met, he poflefles a negative voice in the 
Icgiflature, for without his confent, no bill paflts into a law; 
and he may, from time to time, as he alone fliall judge needful, 
adjourn, prorogue, and diflblve all fuch general aflemblies. He 
has the difpofal of all fuch civil employments as the crown 
does not difpofe of; and with refpeA to fuch offices as are 
ufually filled up by the Britifli government, if vacancies hap- 


{tt) By an ad pafled in Jamaica in 1781, intituled, “ An ad to make the 
places of the judges, &c. more permanent and rcfpedable,” it is declared that no 
judge fliall be removed but by the king’s pleafure, fignified under his majefty’s 
fign manual. It is provided however that the governor, with the confent of five 
of his council, may fufpettcL, until the king’s pleafure be known, accounting to 
his majefty for, and delivering to the party fufpended a copy of his reafons in 
writing for fuch fufpenfion. This provifo fccifls to me to render this ad in a 
great meafure nugatory. 
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O K pen, the governor appoints pro temporey and the perfons Co ap- 
, pointed are entitled to all the emoluments, until they are fu- 
perfeded at home, and until the perfons nominated to fuper- 
fede them, arrive in the colony. The governor claims tke 
privilege alfo, in extraordinary cafes, and has been known fre¬ 
quently to exercife it, of fufpending fuch civil officers even as 
adt immediately under the king’s authority, or by commiffion 
from the boards of treafury and admiralty, in high and lucra¬ 
tive employments, as the attorney and advocate-general, the 
colledtors of the cuftoms, &c. and of nominating other perfons 
to adl in their'room, until the king’s pleafure fliall be known 
therein. To all which is added authority, when he ffiall 
judge any offender in criminal matters a fit objedt of mercy, to 
extend the king’s gracious pardon to\^ ards him, except only in 
cafes of murder and high treafon j and even in thefe cafes, the 
governor is permitted to reprieve until the fignification of the 
royal pleafure. 

Secondly, the governor has the cuftody of the great feal, 
and, in moll of the colonies, prefidcs folely in the high court 
of Chancery. Indeed, in fome of the Windward Illands, as 
we have feen, the council fit as judges in the court of Chancery 
with the governor: Procefs however is ilfucd by the governor 
alone, and telled in his name; and in general the governor 
exercifes within his jurifdidtion, the lame extenfive powers 
as are pofieffed by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Bri¬ 
tain, 


I 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the governor is Ordinary, and collates to all va¬ 
cant church benefices. He hath alfo the power of granting 
probate of wills, and adminiftration of the efFe£ls of perfons 
dying inteftate. He grants licences for marriages, and li¬ 
cences for fchools, &c. and is foie judge in all matters relating 
to the confiftorial or ecclefiaftical law. 

Fourthly, the governor prefides in the court of error, of 
which he and the council are judges, to hear and determine all 
appeals, in the nature of writs of error, from the fuperior courts 
of common law. 

Fif riiLY, the governor is alfo vice-adnjiral within the ex¬ 
tent of his government. As fuch,* he is entitled to the rights 
of jetfatJi fiotjanif &c. and in time of war, he ifiiies his warrant 
to the judge of the court of vice-admiralty, to grant commil- 
fions to privateers (b). 

Lastly, a colony-governor, befides various emoluments 
arifing from fees, fines, forfeitures, and efeheats, has an ho¬ 
nourable annual provifion fettled upon him, by aft of af- 

(l) It mny not be improper to obferve in this place, that the court of vice¬ 
admiralty in the Colonics, by tlic iv of Geo. III. chap. 15, is invefled with a 
concurrent jurifdidlion with die courts of record, in calcs of forfeitures and pe¬ 
nalties incurred by the breach of any act of parliament relating to the trade and 
revenues of the Britifh colonics in America; and in profecutions in this court, 
all qucllions, as well of fact as of law, are decided by the judge alone, without 
the intcrvoi'.tion of a jury. The judge is nominated by the crown. 1 he colu- 
nifts con plain with great rcafon of this law, as a dircti violation and infa'ingc- 
ment of their bell and dcareft conltitutional 1 ights. 
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BOOK fembly, for the whole term of his adminiftration in the co- 
VI. lony. For, in order that he may not be tempted to proftitute 
the dignity of his ftation by improper condefcenfions to lead¬ 
ing men in the aflembly, he is retrained by his inftru< 5 tions 
from accepting any falary, unlefs the fame be fettled upon him 
by law, within the fpace of one year after his entrance into the 
government, and exprefsly made irrevocable during the whole 
term of his refidence in the adminiftration. And this, in my 
opinion, is a wife and moft necelTiry reftridlion. 

Armed with fucb various authorities, and poiTelhng fuch 
tranfcendent pre-eminence and privileges as I have defcribed, 
it is not to be expcfted, from the common fallibility of human 
nature, that every colony-governor (placed at fo great a dif- 
tance from the mother-country) fliould, on every oceafion, bear 
his faculties msekly. Great caution is therefore undoubtedly ne- 
ceflary, on the part of a Britifli minifter, in the choice of perfons 
for a truft of fo great weight and dignity; the powers with which 
our plantation-governors are invefled being more extcnfive than 
thofe which the laws of England allow to the fovereign him- 
felf. It is however a melancholy *ruth, that party merit, and 
connetflions, are commonly the moft forcible recommendations 
with which a candidate for a diftant government can prefent 
himfelf; and that perfons equally devoid of charadlcr, ability, 
and fortune, have fometimes been fent to prefide in our moft 
important fettlements, as if juftice and publick virtue were beft 
adminiftered and promojpd by menjjnoft diftinguifhed for igno¬ 
rance and profligacy, and that they would prove the beft pro- 
9 te<ftors 
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tedlors of other people’s fortunes, who by vice and profufion 
had diffipatcd their own! 

In nominating to an office which is a conftituent part of the 
legiflature, which has power to controul the adminiftratton of 
executive juftice, and, in molt c- .es, has the folc cxcrcifc of the 
vaft and extenfive jurifdidion appertaining to a court of equity, 
it might be fuppofed that a prudent minifter, among otlicr 
qualifications in the perffin feledied, would confiuer that foine 
little knowledge of the laws and conftitution of Engfand is 
indifpenfihly requifite. It is remarkable, kowever, that the 
military prof 'ion' (which certainly are not eminent for fuch 
kind of k''owl edge) are found to fupplymoftof the gentle¬ 
men who are elevated to this high ffation. It were unjufl:, 
at the fame time, not to allow that Ibme of thefe have ac¬ 
quitted themfelves in t’le civil department with extraordinary 
reputation and honour. Both the late Sir V’dl’ m Trelawney 
and Sir Bafil Keith, who fucceffively adminifterea the govern¬ 
ment cf Jamaica, w'cre educated from early youth in the navy; 
yet pofl'effing found judgments and upright intentions, their 
condudl as governors gavr ab ndant fatisfadion to the people 
of th" colony, without incurring the difapprobation of the 
crowni and tiieir raines will be remembered there with reve¬ 
rence, fo long as worthy governors ffiall be numbered among 
the L)enf'faclors of mankind But thefe are rare inftancesj 

and 
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C *) Soon after the above was written, the inhabitants of Jamaica had the mif- 
fortune to loll-, in an untimely grave, their highly valued and moft lamented go- 
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and it muft generally be admitted, that the appointment to 
high civil offices of men whofe education and part purfuits 

have 

vernor, Thomas Earl of EiSngliam, who was appointed captain-general of that 
ifland in the beginning of 1790, and died in his government in Oftober 1791. 
'I'his nobleman was educated in the army; and, with the franknefs and firm- 
nefs of the foldier, poU’cfled very extraordinary talents for civil employment.— 
His merit as Chancellor furpailed all that the warmeft of his friends had pre- 
difted. He difplayed a calmnefs of temper, and a clearnefs of conception which 
the captious andfubde perplexities of forenfick argument could not diilurb or elude. 
His mind was flrong, quick, penetrating, (bund, and deciiive; but the prominent 
feature of his chara- 3 er, which difplayed itfelf in all cafes and on every occafion, 
was a manly and unfhaken intrepidity. He neither courted nor dreaded any man 
Jiving; proceeding ftrait forward in the plain path of his duty, without fear, favour, 
or afFe<Slion.—At his firft entrance into the government,his manners were thought 
ungracious j but his talents and virtues were foon happily experienced, and he 
then became the moft popular of all governors. The Roman people difplayed 
n^t greater affli^ion at the death of Germanicus, than was manifeiled by the 
inhabitants of Jamaica for the Jofs of Lord Effingham. The alTembly voted a 
magnificent funeral for the remains of his Lordfhlp, and another for thofe of the 
Countefs of Effingham, who died a Ihort time before him. They likewife or¬ 
dered a monument to be erefted to perpetuate the memory of thjir virtues, and 
the author of this work had the honour of drawing up the infeription thereon; 
which is as follows: 

To the Memory of 

Thomas, Earl of Effingham, Baron Howard, 
Captain-General and Chief Governor of this Ifland, 
in the years 1790 and 1791; 

And of Katherine his Wife. 

The latter, departed this life on the 13th day of 
* Oftober, 

In a vopge undertaken for the benefit of her health, 
in His Majefly’s fhip Diana: 
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have not given them opportunities of acquiring much ac¬ 
quaintance with the principles of our limited government, is a 
very dangerous experiment. Perfons of this clafs, with the 
pureft intentions, are ealily milled by felfilh and interelled men. 

The former, on the 19th of the following month. 

The third week after the melancholy return of the Diana 
with the remains of his beloved Contort, 
whom he feemed unwilling to furvive. 

And with whom he was depolited in the lame grave. 

Thus, united in their lives 
by the moft tender and exalted ties,— 

He—the fond and indulgent Hufband, 

She—the cheerful and obedient Wife,— 

In their deaths they were not ^vided! 

To perpetuate the remembrance 
offo illuftrious a pattern of conjugal afFedlion: 

To manifeft the publick fenfe 
of the many publick and private virtues <rf their 
rerpc£ted Governor; 

And to record, for the benefit of pofterity. 

The clearnefs of that fagacity. 

The extent of that knowledge. 

And the purity and firmnefs of that integrity, 
which rendered his adminiftration 
The boaft and lecurity of a grateful people. 

The Assembly of Jamaica, 
having caufed the remains of this noble and 
lamented pair to be interred with funeral honours 
at the pubRck expcnce, the whole Houfe 
attending ea^ proceffion as Mourners, 

As a farther twimony of merited efteem 
Infcribe this Monument. 
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K whom the confcioufnefs of their own deficiencies compels 
^ them to confult.—-Even while aftuated by honeft and laudable 
motives, they may violate irreparably the firft principles of law 
and a free conftitution, by eftablilhing fatal precedents which 
no integrity of intention can fan<ftify. Mr. Stokes, the late 
chief jufticc of Georgia, relates, that a governor of a province 
in North America (at that time a Britifh colony) ordered the 
provoft-marlhal to hang up a convidl fome days before the 
time appointed by his fentence, and a rule of court for his ex¬ 
ecution. ** He meant well, fays Stokes, but, being a military 
man, conceived that as he had power to reprieve after fentence, 
he had power to execute alfo when he pleafed j and the cri¬ 
minal v/as actually hanged as the governor ordered, nor could 
his excellency be perfuaded, that, by this very ail, he was 
himfelf committing felony." 

An anecdote not lefs curious than the former is related by 
the fame author of another military governor, who, it feems, 
took it into his head to fufpend a gentleman from his feat in 
the council, for no other reafon than marrying his daughter 
without his confent. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that in thefe cafes the mifchief 
to the publick, exclufive of the precedent, was not very great. 
I could produce, however, many an inftance, in the conduit 
of governors, in which fomething more would appear, I am 
afraid, than mere follji and the ignorant mifapplication of au¬ 
thority. But the talk is invidious, and I willingly decline it. 


LIEU- 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL, LIEUTENANT chap. 
GOVERNOR, AND PRESIDENT. I- 

In a government comprehending feveral iflands, as that of 
the Leeward Charaibean Iflands, there is commonly appointed, 
together with the captain-general or chief governor, a lieute¬ 
nant-general, who is next in fucceflion. He is ufually lieute¬ 
nant-governor likewife of one of the iflands included within 
the general government, each of which, in the abfence of the 
captain-general from that particular ifland, has its affairs admi- 
niftered by a lieutenant-governor, or the prcfident of the coun¬ 
cil, moft commonly the latter, as it is not often that the lieu¬ 
tenant-governor is on the fpot; this appointment, in fadl, 
being nothing more than the grant of a penfion of 200/. a year, 
which is paid by the crown. In Jamaica it is feldom that a 
lieutenant-governor is appointed during the refidence on the 
ifland of a captain-general, there being no eftablifliment or pro- 
vifion for fuch an officer holding a dormant commiffion j who 
has therefore neither power nor profit. He is not, as lieute¬ 
nant-governor, entitled even to a feat in the council. On 
the refignation, or abfence on leave, of the captain-general, a 
lieutenant-governor, if not prefent, is frequently fent over, who 
then fucceeds to the fupreme command, and receives the full 
emoluments of the government (d). 

Mr. 

(d) The following inftance of minifterial ccconotny may amufe, but cannot 
furprife, my readers in the colonics.—About the year 1767, when the Marquis of. 
Lanfdowncjthcn Earl of Shelburne,was Secretary of State, an application was made 

to 
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VI. taking upon him the government on the demife or abfence of 
‘ a governor or lieutenant-governor, cannot legally diffolve the 
houfe of aflembly, nor illue writs for calling a new one; be- 
caufe he has no exprefs cotiuniffion from the Sovereign under 
the great feal of Great Britain, giving authority for that pur- 
pofe. 

to his lordfliip by fome gentlemen of Jamaica, then refiding in England, for a pro- 
vi/ion for a lieutenant-governor, who fhoulJ relide within tlie illand at the fame 
time with the captain-general. The reafon affigned was, to prevent a devolution 
of the government to the prefident of the council. Lord Shelburne had no other 
objeftion to the meafure than an unwillingnefs to faddle either the mother-country 
or the colony with additional expencc.—But finding, among other emoluments 
of the captain-general, that he derived about ioooi. llerliiig per annum from the 
commrjid of a fortification at Port Royal, called Fort Charles, and conceiving the 
other appointments of the chief governor to be fufEcicntly liberal, his lordlhip 
ftipulatcd with the next governor, Sir William Trelawney, that he fhould refign 
Fort Charles to lieutenant-governor Dalling, on condition of refidence. Thus 
were rfie wiihes of the gentlemen gratified, and a provifion nude for a lieutenant- 
governor, without expence either to Great Briuin or Jamaica} and, confidcring 
withal that Sir William Trelawney was the muiiller’s friend, the conduct of 
Lord Shclb\jrne in the bufinefs was highly commendable, and bore the features 
of honour.—But mark the refult. In the adminiftration of Lord George Ger¬ 
main, General Dalling, by the demile of Sir William Trelawney, fucceeded to 
the chief command: and the new minifter, confidering l ooo /. per annum no 
tlcfpicablc objeifi, inftead of continuing Fort Charles as a provifion for a lieutenant- 
governor, feized on it for his own ufe, and foon after aligned its profits over to 
one of his dependants, who has enjayed it ever fince. Thus the ifland fulFcrs the 
fame incoiivciiiency it complained of before, with the burthen of pioviding looo/. 
a year for a perfon who neither refides within tlic iilaiid, nor has any other con¬ 
nexion with it; for the fort is generally com:na.ndcd by his deputy’s deputy, 
to whofe very name, it is probable, the principal himfeif is a firanger. 
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The members of this board are feverally appointed by the 
Royal mandamus, diredted to the governor, and counterligned 
by the fecretary of ftate, and the names of the feveral members 
for the time being are inferred in the governor’s inftrudtions. 
In Jamaica their full complement is twelve: in fome of the 
Imallcr iflands /<?«,. and in cafe of as many vacancies, by death, 
abfence, or fufpenfion, as reduce the board under Jhten, the go¬ 
vernor or commander in chief is impowered to fill up to that 
number, but no further. Their privileges, powers, and offices, 
are thefe: 

First. They arc by courtefy feverally addreflM, in the 
colonies. Honourable j they take precedency next to the com¬ 
mander in chief j and, on the death or abfence of the governor, 
lieutenant-general, and lieutenant-governor, the eldell member 
of the council fucceeds to the government, under the title of 
Freftdent. 

Secondly. They are a council of ftate, the governor or 
commander in chief preliding in perfon, to whom they ftandin 
the fame relation as the privy-council in Great Britain does to 
the Sovereign. But although every plantation-governor is 
diredted.by his inftrudtions to advife with his council on moft 
occafions, I do not know that, in his executive capacity, he 
is abfolutely bound to abide by their advice. I conceive that 
he is competent to a<St, in moft cafes, not only without^ but 
VoL. II. U u 
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even againjl their concurrence: he may, it is true, by fo doing, 
incur the king's difpleafure; but his proceedings are neverthc- 
Icfs efficient and legal within the colony. 

Thirdly. They are named, in every commiffion of the 
peace, as jufticcs throughout the colony to which they be¬ 
long. 

Fourthly. The council, together with the commander in 
chief, fit as judges in the court of error or court of appeal in 
civil caufes from the courts of record i and in fome of the 
iflands two or more of the members fit with the governor in 
the court of chancery, as affiftant commiffioners of the great 
feal, as I have elfewhere related j appeals from chancery there¬ 
fore lie not before, them, bijt are, by the king’s order, avoked 
before his majefty himfelf in council. 

Fifthly. The council is a conftituent part of the legifla- 
ture; their confent being neceflary in the enacting of laws. 
In this capacity of legiflators, they fit as the upper houfe, and 
in moll of the colonies, difUndl from the governor ; claim pri¬ 
vilege of parliament, order the attendance of perfons, and the 
produdlion of papers and records, and commit fi>r contempts; 
enter protefts on their journals after the manner of the houfe 
of peers, and have their chaplain, clerk, uflier of the black 
rod, 5 cc. &c. 

It has been thought firangethat one and the fame body of 
men fhould ad: in two fuch different capacities and fundions, 
as a privy-council fworn to fecrecy and fidelity, and an upper 
houfe of legiflature; ** the admitting fuch a difiindioh, fays a 
late governor, may be fuppolcd even to free them from all 

Obliga- 
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tJMigations of the oath they take as counfellors: becau(c their CHAP, 
-duty to the people, as legiflators, may fcem to oblige them I- 
very frequently to fupport opinions repugnant to a governcar’s ^ 

dchemes fej*' 

But to this it may be anfwercd, that if the govefnor’s 
fchemes arc, in the , opinion of the council, repugnant to the 
true interelR of the people, their oppofition to fuch fchemes 
cannot be deemed a violation of their oath of fidelity j nor 
•does it necellarily follow that they thereby divulge whaf they 
have fworn to keep fecret. 

It appears to me, that the people at large refiding within 
the colonies, have much more caufe of apprehenfion than their 
governors, from the exiftence and excrcile of legiflative autho¬ 
rity, in fo unftable a body as the board in queftion; For 
although its individual members ought to be, and I believe 
indeed commonly are, men of weight and property in their 
refpedive countries, yet a territorial qualification is not in- 
difpciifibly neceflary to their appointment, as in the cafe of 
members chofen into the afiembly. Perfons therefore may be, 
and I am afraid in former times have been, nominated to the 
council, who have no natural concern in the welfare of the 
colony, no community of interefts with its inhabitants, and 
who confider thcmfelves wholly at the governor’s difpofal, and 
bound to fupport all his’meafures, however incompatible with 

(e) This opinion of Governor Lyttelton is* quoted more at large in the Hiftory 
of Jamaica by Mr. Long, vol. I. p. 156. 

tlie 
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BOOK, the general good. Again : From the power which the govef- 
nors affuine of arbitrarily infliding the rod of fjfpenfion, the 
board has not ftability fufficient to infure refpedt to its relblu- 
tions. It has neither drength nor independency. Such of 
the .members tlierefore as have property in the country, may 
perhaps fometimes find themfelves in a more difagreeable pre¬ 
dicament than even thofc who have none j for they may be 
compelled to vote as a governor fliall dictate, in fii^port, pofii- 
bly, of meafures ruinous to the community in which all their 
concerns are centered, or be expofed to the affront of publick 
degradation; to the confequent malignant mifconflrudfions of 
the vulgar; and perhaps to the contempt of their own minds, 
in having accepted a ftation which fubjedts them to cenfore, 
for honefily difeharging the duties of it. 

I DO not indeed know that many great evils have adlually 
been felt by the cclonifls at large, from the inefficiency and 
inftability of this body. However, as it is the excellency of 
the Britifh government, not merely to corredl ex i fling abu fes, 
but alfo to obviate and prevent (as far as human forefight will 
permit) fuch as may poffibly or probably happen; many in¬ 
telligent perfons have been led to controvert the claim of 
the council altogether to a participation in the legiflature. 
They deny that this claim derives any juft fupport either from 
analogy to the conftitution of the parent ftate, from the royal 
delegation, or from any law of fufficient comprehenfion and 
efficacy to warrant fuch a pretenlion in a body fo confti- 
tuted. 


The 
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The principal arguments which hate been advanced' in CHAP, 
(upport of this opinbn, are to this efFetft. !• 

t ,1 I —1» ^ 

The peers of Great Britain are hereditaiy members of the 
legiflature, and fit in parliament for the fupport of their own 
great interefts and inherent dignity, and as an intermediate 
body between the crown and the people. In civil procefs 
their perfons are facred, and in criminal, they are tried by their 
own order. Neither can their privileges be taken from them 
but in extraordinary cafes, and then only by the fcntenceof the 
whole houfe, as a court of the higheft jurhdidtion, or by an 
adl of the whole legiflature. The fovereign, it is true, can 
create as many new peers as he pleafes, but*having once raifed 
a fubjedt to this high dignity, his privileges thenceforward, as 
a peer of parliament, are his own ; founded, not on royal con- 
cefiions, but on the ancient fundamental conftitution of the 
realm. Thus, the houfe of lords forms a foparate branch of 
the legiflature, diftindl from, and entirely independent of, the 
crown on the one hand, and the commons on the other. 

Now, in all thefo refpeils, it is maintained; that a colonkl 
council has no conformity or flmiUtude with, and therefore 
could not originally have ‘been intended to form a feparate 
eftatc, and fupply in the colonies the place of, the houfe of 
peers in Great Britain. 

It is contended further, that the power of the crown is not 
of itfelf fufficieritly extenfive to conftitute fuch a legiflative 
branch, or feparate eftatc in the colonies. The king, it is true, 
has a negative in legiflation, btft the king has no right to 
g propofo 
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BOOK propofe a law to, or to alter a law propofed by, the lords or 
VI. commons. His power is the power of rejedling, - and nothing 
more; which therefore is not fo properly a legiflative power, 
as a negative on the kgiflation of the other branches; a mere 
defenfive privilege to enable him to withftand the encroach¬ 
ments of the legiflature, and preferve the government entire. 
As the king cannot confer on others what he polTeiTes not 
himfelf, nothing lefs than a folemn and precifely declaratory 
law, propofed by the reprefentatives of the people, and con- 
jSrmed by the crown, could, it is pretended, have given the 
lliadow of authority to a colonial or provincial council to form 
themfclves into a dillindt legiflative eftate. It follows, that 
their claim to legiflative powers, thus unfopported, is ufurpa- 
tion and tyranny. 

These arguments, or arguments to the fame effect, are 
urged with great ability in Mr. Long’s Hillory of Jamaica. 1 
lhall not attempt to controvert them by elaborate difouflion, 
but content myfelf with briefly ftating the origin, as it is in 
fa 5 it (according to my conception) of the pretenfions of this 
branch to a diftinft fliare in colonial legiflation. If it be Ihewn 
that the exercifo of thefe pretenhofts may, on fevcral occahons, 
be abfolutely ncceflaiy to the welfare and fafety of the com¬ 
munity ; a very few words will fufiice on the quefeion of their 
conftitutional legality. 

That it was originally intended to eflablifh in any of the 
colonial governments three difeindl: independent legiflative 
powers adting on the fpot# in the view of forming conftitutions 

on 
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on the model of England, I do not however believe j becaule, 
while the crown retains its neceflary and conftitutional right 
of difannulling all a< 3 :s of the provincial Icgiflatures, and while 
the privilege of giving a negative is likevvife exercifed by its 
governors in the colonies, independent of the council, there are 
four diftin£l cllates, inftead of three. The cafe was, without 
doubt, that there being no order of hereditary nobility in the 
plantations, out of which to conftitute a dignified and efficient 
intermediate body, like the peers of England and Ireland, a 
legiflative authority was at an early period entruftcd to the 
governors and their council, aSling conjointly^ and .forming a 
middle branch between the crown on the one hand, and the 
reprefentatives of the people on the other. • The prefence and 
concurrence of the governor were probably thought advifeable, 
in the view that the interefts of the crown might generally 
preponderate j while by feledling the members of the council 
from men of the firft confequence in each colony, it was per¬ 
haps conceived that a faliitary check was contrived againft thofe 
abufes to w'hich power, in the beft hands, is fometimes liable; 
and on this plan the colonies poflcfled the femblance, at leaft, 
of an Englilh legiflative conftitution (f). 

That fuch was the firfl: intention in the formation of all 
or mofl: of the king’s governments in the plantations (imper- 

fe<St as the fyflem confcfl'edly is, from the inftability of the 

• 

(y) Every governor is exprefsly inftruiStcd to tranfmit from time to time to 
his Majcfty the names of fuch of the principal inhabitants as arc beft qualified to 
fupply vacancies in the council, and it is rarely that any perfon is appointed wh© 
is not previoufly recommended by the governor. ; 
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council.) appears from the;! in^^btQce of iBftrlyadoes, where this 
arrangemem iHUiiCxafls't- theigovernor «Mj^6uncil> in matters 
of legiHation# conAitutiug, not twQ feparatc and ditlindt bodies, 
independent of each other, but otfe conftituent branch only, 
fitting and delibcxsting togethcr.'-r’And &ch too, for fome 
years, was . the pra^ice of Jatmica>i and I believe of all or 
enoiliof the reflof the royal governments j but as it fomctimes 
became' necoflauy to rcjciSt popular bills, the governor, to di¬ 
vert thcidilpleafure of the aiicjnbly fromhimfelf to the coun¬ 
cil^ declined foyi degrees iaiteiidirig; on fuch-occafions; leaving 
it to;;thc;iboard >tot(fettl&ritnatl«rs^i1yi)di? the aflembly as they 
could,r without!his interfenence* The council concurred, rea¬ 
dily endu^, in tlft igovcrnnr’s views, ibccaufe his abfence^ re¬ 
moving'a refiraint, gave them the ienablance of a diftin<Sl: in¬ 
dependent eftatej and the crown; perceiving the utility and 
advantage of'ithe meafure; coafirpsed and eftablifhed the prac¬ 
tice by degrees in mail of the: jroyial'governments throughout 
the Britilh plantations. If the people’s reprefentatives had 
confidered this exclufive interpolition of the council as an in- 
aovationj was their tinae 'to/laave ©ppofed it ; but it has 
not appeared to me that the afiemhly ofi aifjr one colony, at 
any one period, denied a right in the council to negative bills 
in the fir/l inftance, without the governor’s confent or partici¬ 
pation. Now the right in the council to rejedl bills altogether 
in the firft- inftanice, neceffarily comprehends the privilege of 
offering amendments to particular claufes, (money bills are 
always, and very properly,, excepted) the exercife of which 
privilege is in Idith nothing more than, an offer of comproinife 
between the council and ailembly. The> ibrmer zmy fay, 

*• wc 
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we propofe fuch and fucb amendments; adopt them, or wc 
ufe our power of rejedlion.” And this .1 take to be the plain 
origin and actual rife of the privileges enjoyed, I believe, by the 
coTincil-board in every Britiih colony in the Weft Indies (Bar- 
badoes excepted) of deliberating apart from the governor on 
all bills fent up by the afTembly; of propofing amendments to 
fuch bills, and of rcjc6ling altogether, and without any partici* 
pation with the governor, fuch pf them as they difapprove. 
Further than this, I do not know that the legiilative authority 
of the council extends, and I have no hefitatron in pronouncing 
the exercife of fucb an authority, when enforced freely and in¬ 
dependently, a moft neceflary and ufeful expedient, tending to 
prevent violent and mifehievous difputes between the delegates 
of the people, and the reprefentative of the crown. Its origin 
may have been illegitimate; but its adaption in the colonies for 
a century at leaft, and recognized by* the crown, have given 
it fuch a preferiptive eftablifhment, as I conceive conftitutes 
hivrfgj. 

After all, the objedtions which have been made to the 
prefent conftitution of this body, arihng from its want of fuf- 
ficient ftability and independence, arc of an important and 
Icrious nature. Men are very unfit for legifiators, whole de- 


(g) In truth the colonies gained a very important acijuifition by this fepara- 
tion of the governor and council from each other in matters of legiflatioii, for, 
obtaining by this means the femblance of three diftincl eftates, it enabled tlicm 
the more cafily to fecure the privilege w’nich they claimed, that their laws fhould 
be immediately in force as foon as confented to by tlac governor, without waiting 
for the royal confirmation. 
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liberaticms arc liable to be baffcd by extemal and improper 
influenced If, on fome occafions, they are inftruments of 
good, on others they may prove inftruments of great cviL 
Yet I am willing to hope that even this inconvenience might 
find ks remedy, if the colonial affemblies would take the fub- 
jedl into ferious and temperate confideration. Were it re¬ 
quired by kw that no perfon ihould be appointed of the coun¬ 
cil who was not poffefled of a landed eftate within the co¬ 
lony to fome given value, as an indifpenfible qualification, fo 
that the private intcrefts of the members might be blended 
with thofe of every other citizen, and were the terrors of luf- 
penfion, which, like the fword of Damocles, hangs but by a 
thread, removed from thtmi, they would become a refpedablc 
and moft ufcful body fhj. At the fame time, it will behoove 

the 


(h) There arifes, however, fome £fficulty in confidering this point. While 
the council are liable to be fufpended at the will of an arbitrary and capricious 
governor (and I remember an inllance in Jamaica, of feven members being fuf- 
pended in one day, on a very frivolous pretence) their authority is very lightly 
regarded, and fometimes they are even treated with contempt and infult. On the 
other hand, if they were appointed far life^ they might, in their legiflative capacity, 
become formidable both, to the king’s reprefentative and the people. They 
might obftrudl the fupplies for no better reafon than to get a new governor. . 1 
am of opinion, therefore, that they fliould ftill be amovable, but,, in order to 
give them greater weight than they poiTefs at prefont, they Ihouid be amovable 
only by the king’s exprefs order, in confequence of a joint addrefs from the com¬ 
mander in chief and the houfe of aflembly. Their prefent conftitution certainly 
requires fome eorre£Hon and amendment; the more fo, as in fome of the co¬ 
lonies they have fet up pretenlions of a veiy wide and extraordinary nature. 
They have, at different times, claimed and cxcrcifed the power of arbitrarily im- 
prifoning for contempt, and formerly even for fines laid by their own authority. 

They 
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the reprefentatives of the people, in an efpedal manner, to keep CHAP, 
in their own hands, undiminiflwd and unimpaired, as a facred , 
depofit, the great auid cxclufive privilege of granting or with¬ 
holding the fupplics. If the council, independent of the go¬ 
vernor and the people, fhall once poffefs themlclvcs of the 
fmalleft (hare in this moft important of all popular rights, they 
will become, from that moment, a Handing fenate, and an inib- 
lent ariftocracy. 

They have claimed a right of originating publick bills at their board, a^ even of 
amending money bills palTed by the aiTembly. They have alfo claimed the right 
of appropriating the publick revenue, ic€. See. Ail thefe, and other pretenfions, 
arc equally inconfiftent with their origuia! appointment of a council of ajf^ants to 
the governor, and with the tenure by t^diidi they at prefent exift, and ought to be 
conftantly and firmly refifted by the people’s reprefentiaives. 
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Hoitjes of AJfetnbly .^Prtro^ative denied to be in the Croivn of 
tjlaflijhhtg in the Colonies Conjlhntibhs tefs free than that of 
Great BritAh.^WoJi of ihe Britifj ifejl Indian Jjlaiids fcttkd 
by "Emigrants from the Mother Country. — Ko^'al Proclamatijns 
and Charters, Confirmations only of 'arichiit Rights. — Barba^ 
dossy and feme other 'J^andsy Ori^kaUy made Counties Palatine, 
l^^heir- local Legifatures him conjltt^tcd, and the Extent <f 
their furifdiStion pointed out.-^^Tbeir Allegiance to, and De- 
pendance on, the Crown of Great Britain how fecured. — Con- 
fituthnal Extent of Parliamentary Authority over them. 

K TN trcatinj^ of thc'aflcmblics, or popular branch in the local 
X fyftem of colonial adminiftration, I lhall firll attempt to in- 
veftigate the origin of the claim of the colonills to legiflate for 
thCmfelvcs, by means of thofe aflcmblics, and to difplay the 
principles on which this claim was confirmed by the mother- 

(a}ln diis chapter, the mfure and neccllary uniformity of my work, compel 
me to tread over a field wherein the footfteps of a great many preceding writers 
areftill vifible. I prefume not therefore to fancy that 1 can produce many new 
arguments myfelf, or give additional weight to thofe which have been advanced 
by others, on fubje£b> fb well underllood, and To frequently and freely canvafled 
during the late unhappy difputes with America. My aim will be anfwered, if, 
inftead of originality and novelty, 1 am found to poflefs perfpicui^ and pnectfioa. 
Happily, the great rights of mankind are fufSciently l^rent, without the aid of 
logical deduction, and abftrafled hypothecs. 


countiy. 
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country. Afterwards, I /hall enquire by what means their CHAP, 
allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, and profitable fub- 
ordination to the Briti/h parliament, are fecured and main¬ 
tained. 

From the arguments that have been urged in the latter part 
of the preceding chapter, concerning a..prerogative in the crown 
to inveft the colonial council-boards with fome iharc oflcgifla- 
tive authority, I truft it will not follow that the Engli/h, con- 
ilitution has at any time lodged in the king ^e ftill greater 
prerogative of eftablifhing in the Briti/h dependencies, fuch a 
form and fyftem of government as bis Majc/ly /hall think beft. 

It is furely one thing to fay, that the erdwn may introduce 
into the plantations fuch checks and controuls as are congenial 
to thofc inftitutions by which freedom is beft /ecured in the 
mother-country, and another to aver.that the crown may with¬ 
hold from the colonies the enjoyment of freedom altogether. 
Neverthelcfs, were the maxim well founded, that the prerogative 
of the crown in arranging the fyftem of colonial eftablilhmcnts 
is unlimited, no conclufion could be drawn from it that would 
impeach, in the fmallcft degree, the claim of the Britifh colonifts 
in America to a Briti/h conftitutionj inafmuch as the fove- 
reign, reprefenting the whole nation, has repeatedly recog¬ 
nized in the firft fettlcrs and their pofterity, by various 
folemn grants, proclarnations, charters, and treaties, the fame 
liberties, privileges, and immunities, which are po/fe/Ied 
and enjoyed by their fellow fubjedls remaining in Great 
Britain. 


I DO 
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BOOK Ido not, indeed, know that thofe grants, proclamations, 
charters, and treaties, were cflentially neceffary to freedom * 
for if, as I prefume I have fufficiently demonftrated on a former 
occafion (b), even a conquered ftate, retaining its ancient inha¬ 
bitants, no fboner becomes ceded to Great Britain, than it is 
aflimilated to its government, and imbibes the fpirit of its free 
rfionflitutionj—if this, as I contend, is the law of England, it 
requires but little argument to prove that Englifh fubjedls, 
whether fettling in countries which their valour has annexed 
to the Britifh dominion, or emigrating for the purpofe of form¬ 
ing plantations on vacant or dereli<5l lands, are entitled of rights 
fo long as they preferve their allegiance, to at leaft an equal 
degree of national protedlion, with adopted aliens and van- 
quifhed enemies. Some of our pofTeffions in America and 
the Weft Indies (Jamaica in particular, as we have feen) were 
obtained by the forces of the ftate ; tlie individuals of which 
became proprietors of the country which they had conquered. 
Other countries, as Barbadocs and Antigua, were found vacant 
and unoccupied, and were made valuable appendages to Great 
Britain, by the enterprifing fpirit and at the foie expence of a 
few private adventurers. Even where the lands were forcibly 
taken from the ancient Indian inhabitants, though nothing can 
fandtify injuftice, yet^the Englifh title is unimpeachable by any 
other European power j and the Englifh nation has received 
the benefit of the enterprize. Shall it then (to ufe an excellent 
and unanfwcrable argument of Mr. Long on this fubjedt (c) 
fliall it be affirmed, * that if Englifh forces conquer, or Englifh 

(h) Book III. c. 2. (c) Hift. Jamaica. 

* adventurers 
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* adventurers polTefs themfelves of diftant lands, and t^reby 

* extend the empire, and add to the trade and opulence of Eng- 

* land j ,the Engliflimen fo poffcffing and planting fuch terri- 
‘ tory, ought, in confidcration of the great fervices thereby ef- 

* fedted to their nation, to be treated worfc than aliens, to forfeit 

* all the rights of Englifli fubjedls, and be left to the mercy of 

* an abfolute and arbitrary form of government?’ Nothing 
furely can equal the abfurdity of fo favage a dodlriric (d)\ 

CoNSIDE«ING 

(d) Let us coiifuler (fays Mr. Locke) a conqueror in a lawful war, and fee 
what power he gets, and over whom. 

Firft, he gets no power by his conqueft over thofc tjiat conquered with him. 
They that fought on bis fide cannot fii/Fer by the conqueit, liut muft at leaft be as 
much freemen as they were bcforc.^ And moft commonly, they ferve upon terms, 
and on condition to fliare with their leader, and enjoy a part of the and other 
advantages that attend the conquering fword: or, at leaft, have a part of the fub- 
dued country beftowed upon them. And the conquering people are not, I hope, 
to be flaves by conqueft, and wear their laurels only to {hew they are lacrifices to 
their leader’s triumph. We are told by fome, that the Engliih monarchy is foun¬ 
ded in the Norman conqueft, and that our princes have thereby a title to abfolute 
dominion; which, if it were true (as by hiftory it appears otherwife) and that 
William had a right to make war on this ifland, yet his dominion by conqueft 
could reach no farther than to the Saxons and Britons, that were then inhabitants 
of this country. The Normans that came with him, .ntid helped to conquer, 
and all defcended from them, are freemen, and no fubjcfls by conqueft; let that 
give what dominion it will.” 

So far Mr. Locke—His friend and correfpondent Mr. Mollyneuxj of Dublin, 
in his Treatife of the cafe of Ireland’s being bound by Englifti aifls of parliament, 
repeats the fame argument, and illuftrates it as follows. “ Suppofing (he ob- 
ferves) that Hen. II. had a right to invade Ireland, and that he had been oppofed 
therein by the inhabitants, it was only the ancient race of the IriCh that could 
fiiffcr by this fubjugation; the Englifti and Britons, that came over and con- 
x queteci 
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Considering therefore the further difeuflion of this point 
as fuperfluous, I come to the conclufion which neccflarily re- 
fults from the premifes, and it appears to me to be clear and 
uncontrovertible, that the royal proclamations and charters 
which guaranteed and confirmed to the firfl: planters, emigrat¬ 
ing to America and the Well Indies, all the liberties, franchifes, 
and immunities of free denizens remaining within the kingdom, 
were, and 'were meant to be, declaratory only of ancient rights ; 
not creative of new privileges. They were nothing more than 
royaf recognitions, expreffivc of a reciprocal relation between 
the fovereign and his fuhje<fls, notwithftanding their removal, 
conveying the confent of the king, as head and reprefentative 
of the Englilh Hale, to their emigration j and afluring them, 
exprefsiy, or by evident implication, fo long as they preferved 
their allegiance, the full and undillurbed enjoyment of thofc 
inherent rights, which no climate nor compadl can take away 
or diminilh. 

Such, I conceive, was the ground on which the firll EngliHi 
colonills claimed, amongll other rights, the great and important 
one of aflenting to all laws by which they were to be bound; 
or, to Ipeak fomev.’hat more fuitably to the acflual fituation of 
the people of England, of being bound by fuch laws only, as in 
their operation, Ihould extend to, and bind the governors equally 
with the governed; the framers equally with all the reji of the 

quered with liim, retained all the freedoms and immunities of free-born fubje^ls; 
they, and their dcicendants, could not in rcafon lofe thefc for being fuccefsful and 
Tidtoriousi for fo, tlie ftate of both conquerors and conquered Hiall be equally 
iUviib.” 

kingdom: 
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kingdom (e): and hence, the ellablifliment in ali thc* liritiih C fJAP. 
provinces of North America, and iflands of the Weft htdie.', II- 
of afleniblies, or houfes of reprefentatives, which, being freely 
chofen by the people, forming a part of, and living among tJic 
people, and occalionally to be refolved into the general ma fs, 
muft neceflarily participate, with a tender intereft,, ini every 
thing that concerns the people. > 

Perhaps, inftead of confirming to the co}pnifts this liberal 
lyftem of felf-government, it was, or might have been con¬ 
tended on the part of the crown, that tfie |>ermiffipn of re¬ 
turning reprefentatives to the Britifti parliament, was all that, 
on their own principles, they could pretend to. claim \ and 
the examples of Durham and Chefter might have been adduced 
in fupport of this at;gument. Thofe counties being counties 
palatine, had complained, that, “ for lack, pf knights, and bur- 
gclfes, they were touched and grieved with a<fts and ftatutes 
made within the court of parliament}’’ and they pleaded that 
all ads and ftatutes fo made, “ were derogatory unto their moft 

(e) By the principles of the Britilh conRitution, every man (bould be repre- 
fented i but the deviation from a rule too nice for pradlice is fafcly borne, be- 
caufe the intereft of every particular member of parliament ftands as a pledge, 
that no individual in the kingdom can be oppre/Ted. In other words, the great 
fecurity which the people of Great BrilainJiavc, that their reprefeutatives flia!i 
not abufc their truft, is, that they cunmt on others what they arc not to feel 

themfe/ves. ‘ If an act of paillameiit was niajc (fays judge Hobart) conftituting 
a man a judge in his ov/n caufe, it would be void by the law of nature.’ See 
an excellent fpeech of George- Johiiflonc, Efquirc, in the Parliamentary Debates 
for J775, wberciu tliis argument is enforced. 

Vy 
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BOOK ancient jurifdidlions, liberties and privileges.” Their plea was 
VI. allowed, ^d parliamentary reprefentation granted them. It 
is obfervable too, that Barbadocs and the Charaibean Iflands, 
as well as fome provinces of North America, were at fird; 
created into counties palatine, exprefsly after the model of 
Durham. But the king and parliament probably thought, 
what all who duly conlider the fubjedt muft now think, that a 
parliamentary union with a kingdom three thoufand miles dlf- 
tant, was impra<5Vicable to any good purpofe. It is mod: cer¬ 
tain, that the Britilh parliament, from fird: to lad, confented 
that the king diould govern his fubjc<ds in America (fo far 
at lead as related to their own internal concerns) as he go¬ 
verned his fubjedls in Ireland, by parliaments of their own. 
Nor, if the eIed:ion of reprefentatives is an original right, 
veded in, and infeparable from the freehold,” as it hath been 
pronounced by the highed authority (f) j and if the imprac¬ 
ticability of the colonids being adequately reprefented in the 
Britidr legiflature be admitted, could fuch a confent be with¬ 
held from them on any principle of reafon and judicc; unlefs 
indeed it be reafonable and jud to contend, that the colonids, 
as having, Irom their remote fituation, need of greater protec¬ 
tion than their fcllow-fubjcils at home, arc on that account 
entitled to Ljs. 

Provincial parliaments, or colonial ademblies (it matters 
not by what name they are called) being thus edablidicd and 

(J) Lord Chief Juftici Holt, 


recog- 
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rccogi'iizcd, v/c fliall find that in their formation, n'iede 


pr(,t:ccdin 

tlicy have, 
nearly as 


I, and extent of juri'liiclion vviLhin their own circie, 
condantly copied, and are required to copy, as 
circutnflances will permit, the example of iiie par¬ 


liament of Great Britain. The freeholders are adcml>led in 
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<'a(h town or parifli refpedtively by the king’s writ; tiicir fuf- 
fragCB arc taken by an officer of the crown, and ihe perfons 
elected arc aftefW'ards commanded, hy royal prodariiati<;i'., to 
meet together at a certain time and place in the prociamatioji 
named, to frame flatutes and ordinances for the publick'fafl'tv. 
Wiicn met, the oaths of allegiance, 6cc. are adimnidcrcd 
unto each of them; and a fpeaker being chufen and approved, 
the feffion opens hy a fpccch from the king’s rcprefentativc. 
The afficmbly then proceed, as a grand provincial inc[uelf, to 
hear grievances, and to corrcdl fuch publick abufes as arc not 
cognizable before inferior tribunals.—They commit for con- 
temjtts, and the courts of law have refufed, after folemn argu¬ 
ment, to difeharge perfons committed by the fpeaker’s war¬ 
rant.—They examine and controul the accounts of the pub- 
lick treafurer ;—they vote fuch fupplics, lay fuch taxes, and 
frame fuch laws, ftatutes, and ordinances, as the exigencies 
of the province or colony require.—Jointly with the governor 
and council, they cxcrcifc the higheft adts of legiflation; for 
their penal laws, which the judges are fworn to execute, ex¬ 
tend even to life; many perfons having fuffered death under 
laws parffied in the colonies, even before they had received 
the royal afficiit. On the whole, fuhjedl to the reftricflion 
that their trade-laws are not repugnant to thofe of Great 
Britain, there are no concerns of a local and provincial na- 

Y y 2 ture. 
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tuxe, tb 'i^’hich the authority of-the colonial laws docs not 
extend (j-). 


This reftriillon was intended probably as an auxiliary t© 
other means for preferving the unity of the empire, and main¬ 
taining the fuperintending and controuling power ofthe mother- 
country in matters of trade j but it implies alfo a reciprocal 

OKgage- 

(j') The following proceeding? of the Icgiflature of Jamaica in 1766, while 
it illuflratcs this part of my fubjc(Sl, cannot fail to prove highly intcrefling to 
every inhabitant of the Britifh colonics. 

* To hk: honqur Roger Hope Elletson, Efquirc, his majefty’s 
Lieutenant Governor and commander in chief, in and over this his 
majefty’s ifland of Jamaica, &c. &c. 

‘ May it plcafc your honour, 

‘ We, his majeny’s mdft dutiful and loyal fubje<fts, the afTembly of Jamaica, 

* thoroughly convinced of your honour’s readinefs to hear, and inclination to re- 

* drefs, as much as in you lies, every grievance that may affieft any of his ma- 

* jefty’s fubjeits, beg leave to reprefent to you one which calls aloud for imme- 
‘ diate relief, it being in itfclf of the moft dangerous and alarming nature, and 
‘ having already given birth to fuch confufions and diftradlions in this unhappy 

country, as have trot at any time before been known in ic, 

* Our anceftors, fir, who fettled this Britifti colony, were Engliflunen, and 
‘ brought with them a right to the laws of England as their inheritance, which 
‘ they did not, nor could forfeit by fettling here. Ever fince civil government 
‘ was firft eftablifhed among us, which was very foon after the reftoration ef 
‘ king Charles the Second, we have enjoyed in this colony a conftitution and 
‘ form of government as nearly refembling that of our mother-country as it was 
? perhaps pofliblc to make it; our lives, our liberties, and our properties, fecured 
‘ to us by the fame laws, have ever been determined and adjudged by fimilar 
-*■ jurifdiftions, and fuch monies as have been neceflary for the fiipport of his ma- 
‘ jefty’s government herej have, as in England, ever been laifcd upon the people 
q ‘ with 
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•engagement or obligation on the part of the BritiHi parliaiTsent, 
not to interpofe its authority in matters to which the colbnial 

aflembiies 

with their own confent given hy their reprefentatives in aflembly; oar courts 
‘ of jaftice, where life, liberty, and property are adjudged, are governed by the 
‘ fame laws, and Hand in the fame degrees of fubordination to one another, as the 
‘ courts which they rcfpe£livcly (land for, do in England; our houfe of alfcmbly, 
‘ as reprefenting the whole body of/our people, does and et'er did hold the fame 

* rank in the fyftcm of our conllitution, as the houfe of commons docs in that of 
‘oar motlni-country; here, as in England, our reprefentatives in aflembly are 
‘ the grand inqucft of our community ; they have the power, and it is their duty 
‘ to eiujuire iitu. the corruptions of office, the abufes of government, and the 

* ill adinini ft ration of juftice, and for that purpofe it is that this body has here, as 
‘ Mk our mother-country, ever enjoyed a fuperiority over*all the courts of jufticc, 
‘ and a power of examining their conduit; and all judges, magiflrates, and pub- 
‘ lick officers, have ever been amenable to the aflembly, and their conduit liable 
‘ to its infpeition; and here, as in England, we owe it to the whoiefome and 
‘ frequent exertions of fuch a power in the reprefentative body of the people, 

* that we arc at this day a free people; without it we can have no fecurity or 
‘ defence againll the corruption of judges, and the abufes which may happen in 
‘ every department of adminiftration. 

‘ It is againft a molt flagrant, unprovoked, and unprecedented attack and % iola- 

* tion which Mr. Lyttelton, our late chancellor, made upon this indubitable right 
‘ of the people, that wc now refort to your honour for redrefs. 

‘ In December 1764, Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M‘Neil, tw'o men who had 
‘ been committed by the aflembly for breach of privilege, and were in cuftody of 
‘ Edward Bolt, the meflenger of the houfe, by virtue of the fpcaker’s warrant, 
‘ did, in contempt of the power and jurifdiiJion of the houfe, apply in tlie firft: 
‘ inflance to Mr. Lyttelton as-chancellor, for Writs of HabeasrCorpus upon the 
‘ ftatute of the thirty-firft of Charles the Second, and upon the return of the faid 
‘ writs, he did, in a court of Chancery which he called for that purpofe, rcleafe 

* the prifoners, and declare as follows: “ That it did not appear to him from the 
« words of any aft of parliament, or of any adt of the governor, council, and 
“ aflembly of this ifland, or of his majefty’s commiffion or inftrudtions to his 

“■ exccllcr.cv 
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ii O O K arc {“unkicnlly competent. With powers fo exten- 

/ivt and cfi'n ient, tlicfe afleniblics muil ncceiTarily be fovercign 

and 

‘ c;\:cflK'iv:y as gcu t-nior of tl'.is ifland, or Iv,- any other means whatfoever, that 
i’lc conmiitniciu of ihe faiil Pierce Cooke into the cuftoJy of the fiiJ IKlwanl 
■“ IJoIi is.lcgal; and his excellency the chancellor was therefore plcafed taorder, 
*• adjndge, and decree, and it is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed, 'I'iiat the 
‘‘ faid Pierce Cooke be, by the authority t*f this court, rcleafed and difchargcil 
from the cufledy of the faid Edward iioltj and did alfo make the fame dcclara- 
tion*and order as to the laid Lachlan M‘NcH,” which orders and declarations 

* of his, he did moft irregularly call decrees, and order them to be ciirolkd 
‘ among the records of the court of Chancery. 

‘ It is evident from the opinions of the ablcfl lawyers in England, ever fincc 

* the palling of that ftatute, from the opinions and declarations of judges, llie 
‘ uniform determinations of all tlic courts in England, and the conllant declara- 

tions and pradlice of the houlc of commons, that the faid flatnte was not, nor 
^ could be, intended to extend to commitments by cither houL of parliament, and 
‘ that the houfe of commons is the only proper judge of its own piivilcgcs and 
‘commitments; this determination of Mr, Lyttelton’s tends, therefore, mani- 

* feftly to degrade the reprefentatives of the people, in the I'yllcm of our conflitu- 
‘ tion, from that rank and authority w'hich is held liy the like body in our mothci - 

* country, and if fuffered to remain, wouli fubvert tlic fundamentiJs of that 
•* fyflem, by giving the court of chancery a power to controul the proceedings of 
■* the alTembly, and by reducing them to a dangerous and unconllituiion.aI depen- 

* dauee upon governors, would leave the people witliout that protection againlf 
•* arbitrary power, which nothing but a free and independent .iflcnibly can give 
^ them. 

‘ Every court of juftice, from die meaneft quarter felEon up to the two houfes 

* of parliament, has a power of committing for contempt, and this power requires 
‘ no a£l of parliament to confer it, it being incident to the inftitution of every 

* court of jufticc, and nccefiary for its exifteiice, for it would be itnpoflible to 
‘ fupport any authority without it. 

‘ The courts of jufticc here, ftanding in the lame degrees of fubordination to 

* one another, as they rcfpcclively do in England; commitments by the inferior, 

* may 
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‘ may be, and frequently are, examined and determined by the fuperior courts; 

‘ and as commitments by the houfe of commons cannot be, nor ever were, dif- 
‘ charged by any of the inferior courts, fo this extraordinary adl of Mr. Lyttelton 

* Hands in our country without a precedent, fuch a thing having never before his 
‘ time been attempted. 

‘ The power of commitment by the houfe of commons is their’s by the com- 
‘ mon law, as well as their privileges, of whiclr they arc the otily competent 
‘judges, for they judge of thefe matters by tlie law and ufage of p.arliament,. 

‘ which is part of the common law. 

‘ As all the inferior courts here enjoy and cxcrcife the fame powers with thole 
‘ they Hand for in England, it is furcly rcafonablc and juft^that tlie reprefentatives 
‘ of the people here, called by the fame autliority, and cojiftituted for the fame 
‘ ends, flioulJ alfo enjoy the fame powers with thofo of Great Britain. 

‘ VVc beg leave to reprciciit fuj tht;r to your honour, that by the thirty-firft claufe 
‘ of an a6t of the governor, council, and alfcmbly of* this ifland, intituled, “ An 
‘ a( 5 l for granting a revenue to his majclly, his heirs, and ruccclTors, for the fupport 
‘ of the government of this illand, and for reviving and pei'pctuating the a£ts and 
‘ laws thereof,” which has received the royal approbation, it is declared, “ That 
‘ all fuch laws and llatutcs of England as have been at any time eflcemcd, intro- 
‘ duct'd, ufed, accepted, or received as laws in this ifland, fliall and are hereby 
‘ declared to be and continue laws of this his majefty’s ifland of Jamaica fur ever;” 

* and that the afiembiies of Jamaica, as appears by their minutes, cojifideting it 
‘ their duty to ailimilatc tlicir proceedings to thofe oi’ the lioufe of commons, have 
‘ cunilantly governed themfeivcs in cafes of commitment, and in the e.vcrcife of 
‘ their jurifditStioti, by die law and ulageof pariiament, which being undoubtedly 
‘ part of the law of England, the ufe and beticfit thereof was confirmed to them 
‘ by virtue of the above aiSl beyond a pollibility of doubt. 

‘ This arbitrary meafure of Mr. Lyttelton, lb totally uttprcccdented eitlicr in 
‘ England or here, fo repugnant to rcafon, to jullice, and law, and fo cviutiuly 
‘ fubvcrfive of our rights, liberties, and properties, wdli tlierciorc, vve doubt not, 

* be conftdcrcd by your honour as it deferves to be; atid as it mat ks that gentle- 

‘ man’s 


;tnJ fupreme within their own jurifditflion j unobilrutSled by, 
and independent of all controul from without; for nothing'can 

be 
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K be more abfurd than to fuppofe, that a people can be fubjc<a 
to two different legiflatures, exercifing at the fame time 

equal 

* man’s adminiftration with the moft odious colours, fo, we truft, that the dcftruc- 
‘ tion of it will diftinguifh and adorn your’s. 

* It is in full confidence of your honour’s juftice and love of liberty, that we 
‘ this day, in the name and behalf of ourfelves, and of all the good people in this 

* colony, lay before your honour the ill confequences and injuftice of the aforeikid 

* determination, and befeech you, as the only means of quieting the dtfturbance 
‘ and apprehenfions they have raifcd in the minds of his majefty’s moft loyal aird 
‘ faithful fubje«fts, to give orders tliat the lame be vacated, and the enrolment 
‘ thereof cancelled from the records of the court of Chancery, in fuch a way, 
‘ that no traces may remain of fo wicked and dangerous a precedent.’ 

The preceding application from the houfe of affembly having been fubmitted 
by the lieutenant-governor to the council for their advice, the boaid addrefl’cd 
him as follows: 

‘ May it pleafe your honour, 

‘ We, his majefty's moft dutiful and loyal fubjedls, the council of Jamaica, 
‘ have, agreeably to your honour’s melTage, laying before us the addrcls of the 

* houfe of affembly to your honour, taken into our ferious confidcration the fub- 
»jeft-matter thereof: we have alfo examined and confidered the proceedings now 

* in the office of the regifter of the court of Chancery, and the determination of 
‘ his excellency the late chancellor, touching the releafe of Pierce Cooke and 
‘ Lachlan M‘Niel, from a commitment of the affembly. Although we have the 
‘ moft favourable opinion of the late chancellor’s intention in that decifion, yet 
‘ finding that no chancellor or judge in this ifland, ever before took upon himfelf 

* to make any determination upon a warrant .or commitment of either branch of 
‘ the legiflature, it is with concern we obferve, that fuch proceeding of the late 

* chancellor in fo new, in fo delicate a cafe, by difeharging the faid Pierce Cooke 

* and Lachlan M‘Niel from the commitment of the houfe of affembly, was un- 

* precedented and irregular. 

‘ It is alfo with forrow of heart we have feen and felt this his majefty’s colony, 
‘ ever fince that determination, labouring under a variety of diftreffes, flowing 

‘ chiefly 
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equal pov/ers, yet not communicating with each otht^, nor, 
from their fituation, capable of being privy to each other’s 
proceedings. 

It 

* chiefly from the apprehenfions of his majefty’s fubjedfs, that the cfLablifljiiig a 

* precedent of this nature in the court of Chancery, might lay a foundation for 
‘ chancellors and judges of inferior courts to interfere in, and to take upon them 

* to determine on tlie privileges of the legiflative bodies of this ifland. 

‘ Permit us therefore to recommend it to your honour, as the only expedient 

* which we conceive will be efFc£lual to quiet the minds of the people, to unite 

* the fevcral branches of the legiflature, and to reftore peace and tranquillity to 
‘ this country, that you will be plcafed to caufe the laid determination made by the 
‘ late chancellor, whereby the faid Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M‘Niel were dif- 

* charged from their commitment, and all their proceedings thereon, to be brought 
‘ before you, and in the prefence of the council and q/Tembly, that you will be 

* plcafed to caufe the regifler of the faid court of Chancery to enter a vacatur on 
‘ the faid determination, or otherwife raverfe it in the moft effeiSual manner, fo 
‘ that the fame mav not be made ufe of as a precedent in future.’ 

On receiving this addrefs, the lieutenant-governor came into council, and hav¬ 
ing commanded the attendance of the Aflembly in the council-chamber, was 
plcafed to make the following fpecch: 

‘ Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the AlTcmbly- 
* In confequcncc of the adJrelTes I have received from each of your boi’.ics, I 

* now meet you here, and as the determination upon record in the oilice of tlu' 

* regifter of the court of chancery, appears to have been irregular and uiiprece- 

* dented, whereby the minds of the people have been greatly difquieted, and 

* many diftrefles and evils have arifen to this country; and having nothing (<* 

* much at heart, as the fupporting the honour and dignity cf the crown, and pro- 
‘ moting the peace and happinefs of the people, I have, agreeably to yo ir requeits, 

* taken, as chancellor, fuch order therein, that the faid proceedings, and the cjitry 

* upon record thereof, arc vacated, annulled, and made void, to all intents and 
‘ purpofes whatfoeverj and for your further fatisfaition herein, I have ordered 

* the rcgHler to attend forthwith in the council-chamber with the faid proceed- 
‘ ing, and the book of records in which the lame arc entered, and that he do, in 
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It iias, I know, been urged, that the principles 1 have lhu$ 
hid down, and the rights which I have allotted to tin; inlia- 
bitants of the Britiih' colonics, tend immediately to Ic , crergn 

‘ prvjfcijcc of the three branches of the legiflature of this ifland, enter a \ ae..tiir 
‘ in the tnargent of the faid feveral proceedings, and the eiiiries of the lame 
‘ in the faid book of records, and that he do in your prefence draw crofs lints aver 
‘ the faid proceedings and the entries thereof, in the iifual firm and nianncn 

‘ This mcafure, adopted upon your united rccommtndaticn, cannot, I am per- 
‘ fuad'ed, fall of producing every hapj^y confequence, by rciloring and firmly clla- 
‘ blifhing that harmony and unanimity fo carnefily wiflicd for, and fo efientially 
‘ neceflh-y to his inajefty’s fer.vice, and the welfare of this community.’ 

The regildcr of the court of chancery attending, being called in, and having 
produced the records, and read the feveral proceedings in the faid adJitfs men¬ 
tioned, he did then, by the command, and in the prefence of his honour, and in 
the prefence of the coun'cil and affembly, enter a vacatur in the margin of the 
faid feveral proceedings, and draw crofs lines over the faid proceedings and tha 
entries thereof, and criiicclled tlie feveral papei s relating thereto. 

55* It was after a long and arduous ftruggle, that the people of Jamaica ob¬ 
tained this great victory j no Icfs than five different aflemhlics having been called, 
and abruptly diflblved, bccaufe they refufed to raife the fupplics, uiilefs fatisfac- 
tion was given them in this bufinefs. At length, on a change of minifters in 
Great Britain, the Governor (Mr. Lyttelton) was lecalicd, and the lieutenant- 
governor diredted to comply with their wifhes, in the manner wc luve f;cn. 

The author of this work was o.ne of a finall minority in the houfe of affembly 
that fupported the adiiiiniftration of Mr. Lyttelton, vvhofe abilities and virtues 
were acknowledged even by his enemies; yet he is free to confefs, that, being pre- 
fent when the proceedings in chancery were folemnly annulled and vacated in the 
manner related, in the prefence of a thoufand fpedtators, he could not but parti¬ 
cipate in the general triumph and cntiiufiafin which prevailed on that occafion 
amongft all ranks of people. Tfte towns were fplcndidly illuminated, the fiiip- 
ping in the ports were diefled in their gayeft colours, and fuch joy and Crtisfac- 
tion appeared in every countenance, as we may imagine were difplayed by the 
EngUth Barons on receiving magna ebarta from the reluilant hand of king 
John. 


and 
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■^and national empire, diftindt from, and independent t»f, the 
government of the parent ftate. It will be found, however, 
that the dependency of the colonies on, and their allegiance to, 
the crown of Great Britain, and alfo their proper fubordination 
to the Briti/h parliament, are fecured by fufiicient ties, regula¬ 
tions, and reflraints j fome of which feem at firft inconliftent 
even with the premifes I have ftated. Thus, as to the fupre- 
macy of the crown: among various other prerogatives, the 
king referves to himfelf, not only the nomination of the feve- 
ral governors, the members of the council, andmoft'of the 
publick officers of all deferiptions (hj^ but he poffiefles alfo at 
the fame time, as we have feen, the right of difallowing and 
rejedting all laws and ftatutes of the colonial affemblies, even 
after they have received the affient and approbation of his own 
lieutenant in the colony. Hence, the affirmative voice of the 
people in their reprefentatives is oppofed by three negatives; 
the firft in the council, the fecond in the governor, and the 
third in the crown; which polTellcs likewife the power of 
punilhing the two former branches by difmiffion, if they pre- 
fume to adl in oppofition to the royal pleafure. 

Nor is the regal authority lefs efficient and extenfive over 
the executive power within the colonies, than over, the Icgilla- 


' (h) This is fpoken of thofe colonics which are called king’s government?; 
for, hvfwre the late civil war, tlie governor, in a proprict,ary govcnimcm, wus 
named by the proprietor, fubjeif to the reftrietions coiitain.ed in 7 ;uid 8 \V. III. 
c. 22. §. 6. and in two of the charter provinces of North A;i:ei ica, all the offi¬ 
cer.', except thofc of tire admiralty and cuftoms, were chofen by the people. 
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BOOK tivc. The governor, as I have ihcwn, is commonly chanccl- 
lor by his office; but whether aflifted by his council, or pre- 
* lidiiig folcly in this high department, an appeal lies to the king 
in council, in the nature of a writ of error, from every decree 
that he makes; and' the like liberty of appeal is allowed from 
the judgment crfcntcnce of the governor in council, fitting as 
a court of error//y. The reafon affigned in law authorities 
for allowing fucli appeals is this;—That without them, the 
rules and pradice of law in the colonies might by degrees in- 
fenlibly deviate from thofe of tlic mother-coimtry, to the di¬ 
minution of her fuperiorky (k). 

Again : the king, as fupremc head of die empire, has the 
foie prerogative of making peace and war, treaties, leagues, and 
alliances with foreign ilates; and the colonifls are as fully 
bound by, and fubjedl to, the confequences thereof, aa the in¬ 
habitants within the realm* So far is readily admitted j but 
another claim of the crown, fuppofed to refult from the pre¬ 
rogative laft: mentioned,—I mean, that of regulating all the 
colonial military eilablifhments both by fee and land, quarter- 

(i) It is ncceflary however ui eidier court, Firil, That is cafes of property the 
matter ia dilute fljoidd be to the value of jf-500 fterling, to be afeertaiaed by 
affidavit. Secondly, That the appeal be made within fourteen days after judg. 
ment in the court of error, and within one month after the determination of the 
court of chancery, by giving fecurity ft>r the profecution of it; and it is required 
by the lords of appe^ in England, that the party appealing muft proceed within 
twelve months after the appeal is allowed in the plantations, or the appeal is dif- 
tnilTcd of courfe. A caufe caimot be tranlbutted for difficulty, but muft be de¬ 
termined one way or pther. 

j(f) Vaughan’s Reports 40*. 6bow, Pari, C. 33. 
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irtg troops in iuch towns and places in the plantations'as the CHAP, 
king fees beft, augmenting them at pleafure, and retaining H. 
them in the colonies at all times and at all feafons, as well in 
peace as in war, not only without, but againft the confent of 
their aflcmblics, muH be admitted with fome limitation. 

It is indeed aflerted in all our law books, that the foie fu- 
preme command and government of all the forces by fea and 
land, and of all forts and places in all parts of the Britidi do¬ 
minions, ever was, conftitutionally and legally, the undoubted 
and cxclufivc prerogative of the crown; but, againft the abufes 
which might pofllbly refult from the exercife of a power thus 
extenfive and didlatorial, the fubjeds refiding within the realm 
have this fecurity, that their reprefentatives retain in their 
own hands the means of fupporting all the Britiih forces, both 
maritinTC and military. Thus, though the king has the pre¬ 
rogative of commanding armies and equipping fleets, yet with¬ 
out the concurrence of parliament he cannot maintain them. 

He can declare war, but without the afliiftance of parliament 
he cannot carry it cmi. The royal prerogative in thefe refpeds 
is aptly compared by Dc Lolme to a Ihip completely equipped|> 

I)ut which the parliament, by drawing off the water, can at 
pleafure leave aground. 

It feems therefore naturally and neceilarily to follow, that if 
the inhabitants of the colonies are entitled to the fame rights, 
and to have equal fecurities for thofe rights, as are enjoyed by 
iheir fellow fubjeds in Great Britain, there muft exift fomc 
jeflraint a^inft the exorbitance and abufe of the power con¬ 
tended 
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BOOK tended for in the prefent cafe. It is to little purpofe to tell 
VI. the colonifts, when groaning under the preflure of military 

^ ' government, that no military force, however legally raifed 

and maintained, can be lawfully employed to violate their 
rights; as whoever holds the fword will decide upon the 
queflion of law (1). 

To as little purpoie may our remaining colonies be told, 
that the parliament of Great Britain will never fuffer a pre¬ 
cedent of arbitrary power to be eftablifhed in any part of the 
Britilh dominions. They will probably infill:, that the Britilh 
parliament is not competent to judge for them —at Icaft in 
the firll inllance. They may contend that thofe who feel, or 
arc in danger of feeling opprcfllon, can heft determine when 
it may be proper to refill its attack, or to guard againll its 
approach. 

It cannot however be denied, that if parliament lliould be 
apprilcd that the jull authority of the crown over the colonies 
has degenerated into tyranny, it is not only their right, but their 
duty to interpofe, even on their own account; for it has been 
well and eloquently faid, that whenever the liberties of Great 

( 1 ) It is obfervaVilc, that this claim in the crown was admitted to be a grievance 
by the commi(boners appointed, in April 1778, for reftoring peace in Amc:ica. 
In a letter from the earl of Carlifle, Meffieurs Eden and Jolinflone, three of the 
faid commilboners, to the prefidcnt of the congrefs, dated the gth of June 1778, 
they declare a dilpofition to concur in fuch an arrangement as fhoidd provicle 
that no military ft 'ce fhould be kept up in the different ftates of North America, 
withottt tli; cojifen. x>Mie general congrcls or particular aflemblies. 


Britain 
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Britain fliall be devoted, it is probable her diflolution will not 
begin in the centre : Jhe will feel fubjeBion, like the coldnefs of 
death, creeping upon hir from her extremities,. 

Having thus pointed out fome remarkable inftanccs of 
colonial fubordination to the king, as the fovereign head and 
fupreme executive in the government of Great Britain and its 
dominions, I dull proceed to another enquiry, of no lefs im¬ 
portance (and to wliich indeed fome of the lad obfervations 
naturally lead) and that is, how far the joint authority and col- 
Icdive pov/er of king, lords, and commons, conftitutionally 
extend, and, on the principles of a free government, ought to 
be exercifed in fupporting the unity of th» empire, and pre- 
ferving that fubordination and dependence which the colonifts, 
as fellow fubjecSls with the inhabitants of the kingdom, owe 
to Great Britain and its government, in return for protedioa 
received. 

It is a maxim maintained by political writers, that in all 
focicties there mud exid fomewhere an abfolutc and dcfpotick 
jurifdiftion, unlimited and irrevocable. “ This abfohite ^ndidfpo- 
tick power (fays Judge Blackdone) is, by the Britilh conditiition, 
entrujled to parliamentBut I conceive that the learned judge 
has not exprclfed himfelf on this occalion with his ufual ac¬ 
curacy ; inalhiuch as all “ entrufed" authority is neceflarily 
aceoimtablc, and therefore not “ abfolute and dfpotick." The 
truth is, that this defpotick and unlimited power is referved by 
the people in their own hands (not to be reforted to indeed 
2 but 
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B d d IK but in the laft extremity) ind ie never was thi irttentbn of any 
• y focicty of free agents, from the creation of the world to this day, 

' todelegate to any man, orbodyofmen, an abfolute and defpotick 
authority in alLca^s over them. Such a delegation indeed, if 
ever if had been made, would have manifefted iftfanity in the 
agents, and, on ^St accdunt alone, iliuft have been void from 
the b^innlhg'. 


Af^tiie iegiflative power of Great Britain therefore is fu- 
preme'only In a relaiiVe' Ichie,' even Within the Where 

the peopfe tlreriifcives' i^rtpaf O' in its aUthorit' in aCh' lefs 
can it be faid'to i)e fupreme, in all ):afes' 'iiohatfoe^trt over the 
colonies. It has indeed been folemnly declared by parliament 
itfelft that parliament has fuch a power : but if parliament had 
not tlae power before, cerfainfy thiir bWn dedharation could 
not invefi, tlicm wltlj it. 


Considering the confiituent branches of the Britiih Ic- 
giOature feparately, it wilt be difhcult to point ottt irty juft 
authority whatever, exiffihg either In the peers-the repre- 
ientatiyes of the people over the coloifiOS. We have ften that 
the firft fettjers in moil of the Britifli plantations, wbre a part 
of the Englifh people, in every refpeft equal to them, and 
pofjefled of every right and privilege at the time of their emi- 
gratioii, iWhicK the people of England WerO poffoBed df; and 
irrcfragably to that great right pf 'cdii'lenting' to ialf laws 1^ 
which they were to be governed. The people Of England 
therefore, or their reprefentatives, having ho rights, pbwers, or 
privileges to beftow on the emigrants, whifcli the latter were 

not 
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not already poflefled of equally with themfclves, had no claim 
to their allegiance, or any pretence to excrcifc authority dVer 
them. 


As to the Engliih peers, they are po^fled of very eminent 
privileges; from none of which however can they communi¬ 
cate any advantage to the colonies. * They arc a court of juftice 
in the dernier refort for all appeals from the people of Great 
Britain; but they atfl in no fuch capacity for the inhabitants 
of the colonies; the houfe of peers having never heard or de¬ 
termined caufes in appeal from the plantations, in which it 
ever was, and is their duty to ferve the fubjefts within the 
realm. 

Thus, incapable from their htuation of being admitted to a 
participation with the people and peers of Great Britain in the 
Britifh legiflaturc, the coloniils have, legiflatures of their own, 
which are fubjefk to the king of Great Britain, as to their own 
proper head. The perfon, who, by the laws of Great Britain, 
is king of Great Britain, is their king; but they owe no alle¬ 
giance to the lords and commons; to whom they are not fub- 
jedls, but fellow fubjedks with them to the fame fbvereign. 

Justly confidermg, neverthelefs, the protedion which they 
receive in the name of the fovereign, as afforded by the fate, 
and that the colonies are parts of one great empire, of the va¬ 
rious branches of which the king in parliament, is arbiter, 
controuling and regulating all intemourfe with foreign nations, 
they readily admit that they Band towards the Britiih legifla- 

VoL. II. 3 A ture 
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ture in the d^cee of fubordination, which implies every au¬ 
thority in the latter^ e^ntialto the preiervation of the ’whoki. 
and to the maintenance of the relation between a mother- 
country and her colonies. ** We are (faid the Americans) but 
parts of a wbokt and .therefore there muft exiil; a power £bme- 
where, to prefide and preferve the conneftion in due order. 
Thia power is lodged in the BritiOi parliament." In all roal>> 
tefs therefore, to which the local jurifdifhon of any one par¬ 
ticular colony is not competent, the fuperintendii^ controul of 
Great Britain is necef6rfly admitted j and they likewife admit 
that each and. all the colonies owe contribution §or protec¬ 
tion 


To 

(nj The natuie and extent o£ the iubocdination here contended for, was 
clearly underftood, .and is well ocplaioed, in the caic of Ireland, by Davenant, in 
a treatife publiihcd by him foon after die revolution.—His words are thefe: 

“ The inhabitants of Ireland, from ancient conceilions, have a privilege per¬ 
haps above the Roman colonics, namely, to tax themfelves by their own fuffrages, 
within dwir own lioutst^ b«t this is no more than what is claimed by fnrend 
pcDvinces of Fiance, which nevarthelcfs acco^ot foemielvu fubordinate to the Ib- 
vereign power of the whole ftate. 

" There is a part of empire not communicable, and which muft reftde fove- 
reignly fomewhere} for there would be fuch a perpetual ciaihing of power 
and as were inoonMent with the very being of communities, unlels 

this laft refort wen fomewheee lodged. Now- this; incpmmunicahle power we 
take to be the fupreme Jitdgpaent of what is beft. and moft expedient for -the 
whede; and in all reafon of government;, this ov^bt to be there trdled and lodged 
from whence proteAion is expected. 

^ That Ireland (hould judge ef what ts beft for idHf, this is juft and fiurt but 
in detcr m i n aiions tbatan ta itwdt foe as, tamely, what is moft expedknt 

for 
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To afcertain the various contingencies and circuniftances 
wherein, on the principles ftated, the Britifli legiflature has, 
and has not, a right to interpofe, is perhaps impoflible j becaufc 
circumftances may occur to render its interpofition neceflary, 
which cannot be forefeen. ** But although it may be difficult 
(fays governor Pownall) ♦* to draw the line of limitation, yet 
“ fome fucli line there certainly muft be, and I think thofe 
** are not to be heard who affirm, that no line can be drawn 
** between the fupreme authority of parliament, and no ^jatho- 
rity at all.” 

Nevertheless, it were not difficult to point out many 
cafes, and to imagine others, wherein the authority of parlia¬ 
ment has been, and may again be, conilitutionally exerted, in 
regard to the colonies, without aboliffiing every reftridbbn on 
the part of governors^ and extinguiihing every right on the part 
of the governed (n). Previoufly excluding, however, every 

idea 

for England and Ireland both, there, without all dtntbt, Uie fapiretm judgment 
ought to rdl in the king, lords, and commons of England, whtrfe arms and 
trcafuro Ireland ever was, and muft always be defended.'*--Vide Darenant’s 
Works, publiihed by Sir Charles Whitworth, vpl. ii. p. 247. 

(n) Such is the general lyftcm of the laws for r^ulating the commerce of 
the colonies} and I will now add fome inftances parfiamentaiy iataference, 
on other occasions, Which I conceive to be confiftent ifridi the pfihdides I have 
laid down. Thus, when the firft princes of thC SteWart fkmtly afledted to con- 
fider the plantations as their own demefnes, with a view of making thtth a fmtrce 
of revenue to themfelvcs, the commons oppolcd an'd defeated a daimi Which, if 
it had been eftabUfhed, might have rendered die king ihdepcndeht of the Britilh 
parliament.' (See die Journals of 16*4 and 1625, aiighan’s Reports, "402.) 
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i O O it iiila ^ its iiMeif)ofitioa in^the ironccrasrof mtccnsl^If^giflation, 
Vl jond aM odifir imtcmiko wMch the colontalitiHanbUes are fuffi* 
- : ^iendy' 

tb^ mrofrieijr of tbe commofift* iaterpoCidon «n tbU «c- 
cafioivV.Agi^wcr,hs^Afeen.:in t^,Hiftor)i;of 9arbadQeva4ri;a( 

£tfl o( ^uci^q) impeded by die houfc of commons, ain.ong other thirds, 
ftir iiftfbMiCihg' W' gdvefiVment tXtb (he platid'Ctonfi' '¥t never 

ded^ed^ >0(8 bfeife'iiv' tifls bufinefe «xcee 9 ^ the* firAltl oHits pro^ IMid 
coid M t y t iv i w d • %Sobo>idtcr tjhex7tp\(9iiiti(m> f<»iR Jaws wws UHdlbd -by 

one or two of the provincial afiemi^eif, . which were fuppofedalp^.'ive^.cp the 
chain that holds the colonies dependent On the mother-country. This gave oc> 
caflb^to a claufe in the 7 and 8 of W. 111 . c. 22, which declares, that all laws 
(meaning the laws for regulating trade) which are any ways repugnant to the 
Ihsbs “^of E'nglhift<i^''fiuiH'be'tdeed^ed 'tidll ahd void.'* *1111$,-diough a-ftrong, 
-was certainly a juftiiRdtr'ckdfddo of EnglUh fapremacy. By dtt.'h Anhe, c. 30, 
a geaeral pit^ibffibC ia c^dKihied in the colonies. This may be deemed an 
Ittteihat'reghlitlon'; bh^ '^' Dr. FranHyh 'obferved, it was a regulation Vrhkh 
one colony could not make for another'i and as the revenue whidl) it ndied 
was coiilideral'th'tbe iuilitr(r of * ^umHok merttify a reward for ferVice (a'icrvicc 
too which tfab cdonilU were not bound to accept, for a man might, if he had 
.thought proper, have fein his letters as before by a private meflenger) the ail 
was fobmitted to. After this, fome laws were pafll-d, which were thought to 
bear baud, upon the rights of the colonifts. By die 5ft* Geo. II. c. 7. in conic- 
quehce of fcahe petitions from (fifferent bodies of Englilh merchants, com- 
^ainii^ that the cdoniil laws aftmrded but an inadequate remedy for the reco¬ 
very cdP debts; -it is enaded, ** 'that lands, houfes, negroes, md other heredita- 
*( metMS, /and all red cflate whatever, fhotdd be liable to, and ciiarged>k with, 
« all debts, due eidter to the lung, cu any cf his fubjeds, and he for the 
«* latisiaAioni thereof.’’' And. by die a4th Geo. II. €.'531“ idjc geveraors and 
««Kmbliea of the- stQwdHve provtncea are fefttained from paling any aift,. 
** order, re(blUden,t»'.tro«e, whereby ^paper bills, m bills orcredit lhall be ih- 
** creaftd or idued.** Aa bodi tfahfe .Jaw* wtoe paded in fobour of En^ilh 
merchants, who had. advanced mon^ifor 'die ufe ofdte colonUk, it waatbougfit 
diihonourable to olije^ to Ac rq^uladoMi wluch they eftabliftwd. TMe Jaws 

wvre 
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ciently competent ; for, to the reafont already 0ated for this 
abfolute esecltifioni may be added, che titteF smpodihfii^ that 
two different legiflatures can, at all times, and in the fkme.mo> 
meat, enforce their authority on the. fame ohjetff,-inafmuch<as 
they may happen to differ in opinion,, and in diat. dilemma, 
this confequence mult follow; ei^r the Britifo muiEt.^ijrld:tt> 
die proyfodial, pr, prevail over it in points^'/^r/wijich.Jfrpi^ t^ 
pradical or conlhtutioital uoEtnefs of the 
was fotmed. Such inccmiilfoncy.wtoiiki tender gpreimmeiA at 
once opprelfive and rldiculbtts/V^i 


CifA?. 


Bor, 


were dwrefore Submitted to, but not Mritbout iiiunnur«*o|t the gatt of' the pro¬ 
vincial legiflatuFcs, who conildered them at infringing Ubertiet. They 
fiibniifficm to them, tboagh on rery laudable pdnpplesr waa afterwards quoted 
agaioft them,, and affigned u rite heft of «U fwftdde.teatoai for rtjqpiripg upcpfr» 
ditional fitboiiffion on all other ocoeftons. ; 

From what has been ^d above, and what will hereafter be fiatod on the liibjed 
of the commercial fyftem, the reader will be enabled to form fome idea of the 
bounduy contended ibi:^ between a conftitutional, ftiperintendii^, controulii^ 
power in the, Britifti parliament, and a fyftem of pexfe&. unqualt^^ Qpnny, 
tkt p9wer «f hitniing tht ctlen'ut. in all ca^ mba^aeiur^ 

(t) If Qraac Britain had na right to interfere with ,jri)e. Internal legiflation of 
the colonies, fbo could have had no poffihlc right to tau them for the puipofi! of 
revenue t yet^ it does* not foMow, that ibe -would have had a rigbt-totm them,. 
even if ibe had poriefifKl juft authority to make laws.te. th<>ir iinteripd 
meat. <* Taxation (laid Lord Chatham) is no part of the governing. fXylegfi»» 
pocraw Taxer arc a roldotary .gift and gnmt of thetoomaaonaarintek a In' 
n.iegObtient. the tiwee eftafM'Of the realm are ali|Ee..cqncarncd: hutarite CiOa- 
s*curfence of the peers and the crown ta a 4 a%.is en^r (iccdlhirjr^lh> cMic it 
«in the form of a law. The gift and grata is. ioC the conuponaalond,?;; .It is 
unMCci&uy co ikymocc «oncen|ing the. rigM nCvparliaoKatary, taxariwilpC the 
cedonies, bccauie parliament itfelf (when indeed it was too late) has fpcwally 

relioquiflied . 
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B O t) K Bvt* in a government of which freedom i« the hafis, and 
•VI. -of which it is the ^omotcs)‘<«qudBy and 4ni[|>ar. 

-tially, the happinefs of aB its fuhjefte, it might be fappofcd 
Aat no odiw authority over its dependences could 4)e necef- 
fary, than Aat which effedhially provides, that every iidditibn 
to their wealth and greatnefs fiiouM contribute, at-the feMe dftie, 
to the augmentation of its bvm riches and powef. ' AM lileh, 
before the late unforturiate divifions, was the commercial 
temudopted by Great Britain, and ifubmitted to by Her AW- 
rican colonies. To difcrimiaate the leveral parts, j^bpertles, 
and cffecfls of this great arrangement of reftridtion and mono¬ 
poly j to fhew thjjt it fecured every degree of authority in the 
pgjrcnt ovcjr the child, which is cohfiftent with the hgppincfs 
and freedom of naankind, (the ends of all juft government)i 
and finally, that it might have anfwered, in the fulleft degree, 
even the pbjedls of revenue and contribution, if Great Britgin 
had happily confined her pretenfions to the hmits originally 
preferibed by hcrfC f ■ — for tfiefe puipofcs it wpuld be nc- 

ceflary to enter into a large and compiehenfive difeuffion, to 
which the defign of my work docs not extend. How far the 
Britifti fugw iflands ponftituted a part of,..and were cbniprized 
in, the general iyftem, I ftiall endeavour to'point out in the 
fubfequent chapters. 

rdinqutfhcd tiut cbim. Bf the ifidi Gea liL & it. (fafridilg |Mttlui*ieRt 

of Groat Britaia dedane, that from thencofiorth diey wiil ms 

tax, &C. ia as^of the iuag’s coleoica, provinoea, wwl plantMiaos in 

North America aod the Weft lodio^ except for the regulation of cooummc : Ae 

produce whereef ital«a7S to be ai^Ued to the ufe of ftie eden/in Wbidi it is 

levied. 
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CHAP. III. 

Prmc^les on which the Nations' of Europe fettled Colonies in 
jimerica.r<^onmercial. Regulatians of Great Britam^’-^-Re- 
marks on the ASls of Navigation.-^Adm^on f foreign- 
built Vejfels eventually benef dal.—Exports from Great Bri¬ 
tain to the St^ar Ifands, and their lvalue. — T'be fam from 
Ireland.—Wism JHm Mtdeira and the Azores.—Other 
Profits.Summary <f the whoTe.—Imports from the Wejl 
Indies to Great Britain and Ireland^ and their Value ac¬ 
cording to the London Prices,—Amount yf Britijb Capdtal 
vfled in the]^ Sugar JJlands.—Shipping and Seamen. — Gene¬ 
ral Ohjervations, 

T he eftablifljment of colonies in America by the nations CHAP. 

of Europe (fays Montefqiiieu) wa« contrived, not in the III. 
view of building cities and extending empires j but for the put- 
pofe of carrying on trade to greater advantage than could be 
done with rival ftates. Commercial monopoly therefore, and 
with great rcafbn, is the leading principle of coleriial intcT- 
courfe. 

This account, with feme little quali^ation, may be admit¬ 
ted; and a very flight enquiry will demonftrate that it applies 
as pointedly tb the Englilh, 48 to any odter nation. The 
means indeed which Great Britain has adopted for retaining^ to 
herfelf the full benefit of the monopoly, have^ io fome cafes* 

proved 
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BOOK proved more liberal than thole of rival Hates j but the principle 
VL by which the various nations of Europe were influenced, was 
precifcly the fame: To fecure to themfelves refpeftivcly, the 
moft important of the produ<Sl:ions of their colonics, and to re¬ 
tain to themlclvcs cxclufivcly, the great advantage of fupplying 
thofe colonies with European goods and manufa^Hures, was the 
chief aim and endeavour of them all. 

Whether the feveral pants of this fyftcm, and its confc- 
qtisnt train of duties, rellrufUons, and prohibitions, were origi¬ 
nally as wife and politick, as tl^ are evidently felfiih, is a quef- 
tion that of late has b<%n much controverted. But this is a dif- 
culTion into which it can anfwer no good purpofe to enter, be- 
caule the prelent arrangement has been too long, and is now 
too firmly eHablilhed to be abrogated; and thus much at lead 
has been truly laid in its favour, that it is calculated to corre- 
/pond with the regulations of Hneign Hates: for fo long as other 
nations confine the trade of their colonies to themfelves, to 
affirm that Great Britain derives no advantage from following 
their example, is to contradid both experience and reafon. 

Of the commercial regulations of this kingdom, the me¬ 
morable law which was palTed in the 12 th year of King Charles 
II. chap. 18 , con|||(ionIy called, by way of eminence, the 
Navigation Act, ^nay be confidered as the foundation. 
By tliis law it is, among other provilions, declared, 

First, that no goods oremnmodities Ihould be imported into, 
or exported out of, any of his MajeHy’s plantations or territories 
in Alia, Afirica, or America, but in Ihtps belonging to the fub- 

jeds 
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jcds of Englaml, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick, or In fuch as are CHAP, 
of the , ^o, fuch plantations, and whereof 

three-.fburtfi8 of the mariners and the mafter are EngHfh fub- 
jedls, bn pain of the forfeiture of fhip and cargo j and all ad¬ 
mirals and commanders of king's fhips are authorized to make 
feiaure of, fhips ofiending herein. 

Secondly, That no perfori horn but of’the allegiance of 
his Majefty, who is not naturalized, or made a free denizen, 
fliaTl 'a^f as a merchant br factor in dny oiT the faid places, ypon 
pain of ff^ffeiting all fiis'gobdS and'^dhatt^s.'^ ' 

(. .;S -rK ■i'jjfi? .:U:v7!|.j,i .. 

TitiHm.y, That all governors., before mey enter into the 
exercilc of their office, fliall take an path tQ^ dp their ,utmotl, 
that the above-mentioned regulations fliaU be p^ndlually and 
hana fide obfci .cd ^ and a ^oyernoi\n^le^(^in^hf4 c|pty therein, 

(hall be removed from his goVefninent;. 

.Fo u R TIIL y , Tha t. no . igcods., op commodities, w ha tever of ; 
the growth or manufatiinre of .^frica, Afia> and America, fhall 
he iiuported into England, Irela^pd, Wales, Guernfey and Jer- 
icy, or Ber\yick,, in any. othep fliips but thofc, bd<»igu^ tp-^^ 
faid places, or to the plantations, and navigated in the manner 
aforcJ'aid, under penalty of forfeiting, both fliip and cai^o. 

Fiftuly, That no fugarst tobaccOy cotton, indtgo, ginger, 
juftick, dr other dydng tcoodt, of the produdrion of any Englilh 
plantation in Afia, AfHcifi or America, fliall be exported there¬ 
from to any place, except to feme other Englilh plantation; or 
to Englaral, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick.^ The above commo¬ 
dities being named-in the a(£l are called generally etiumerated, 
in contcadirtin^tion to alFodicrsnf plantation growth } and, 

VoL. 11. 3 B Lastly, 
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Lastly, Bond fecurity is required from all fliips trading 
to or in the plantations, and lading on board fuch commodities, 
for the due obfervance of' this part of the law. 

Such, together with the conditions under which foreign- 
built fliips were to enjoy the privilege of Englilh fliips, are 
the chief reftridlions and provifiens of this celebiatcd ftatutc,y^ 
Jar as they relate to the plantation trade, and they are extended 
and ftrengtbened by a law which pafled three years afterwards, 
which the plantation governors are allb fworn to enforce; for 
by the 15th of Cha. 2, c, 7, it k enaded, that no coininodity 
cf the growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, fliall be 
imported into the Britifh plantations, but ftub as are laden and 
put on board in England, Wialcs, or Reriaick j and in EnglijL -built 
fliipping, (or fliips taken as priice, and certified according to a 
former aCt) whereof the niafler and three-fourths of the niari- 
®ers are Englilh, and carried direCtly to the faid plantations. 
There is an exception liowcvcr as to fait for the fiflierics of 
New England and Newfoundland, wines from Madeira and the 
Azores, and horfes and victuals from Ireland and Scotland; and 
the preamble to the aCt, after ftating that plantations arc formed 
■by citizens of the mother-country, afligns the motive for this 
reftridion to be, “ the maintaining a greater corrclpondence and 
kindnefs between the fubjeCts at home and fbofe in the planta¬ 
tions, keeping the colonies in a firmer dependance upon the mother^ 
country, making them yet more beneficial and advantageous to it in 
4be fiurther employment and encreafe of Englijb Jhipping, vent (fi 
Englijh manufa&ures and commodities ; rendering the navigation 
to and from them more iafe and cheap, and making tliis king- 
a ^om 
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dom a Jiapkf not only of the commodities of the planfatims^ But CHAP. 

of commodities of other countries and places for the Jupply 
of thesOi, J being (continues the preapiWe) the tfagc of other 
nations to keep their plantation trade to themjehes faj. 

Ten years after this, another a<fi: pafled (25 Cha. II. <\ 7.) 
impofing duties on fugar and other commodities (b) exported 
from one colony to another, and the following is afhgned as 
the reafon : ** that the inhabitants of fomc of the faid colonies^ 
not content with being fupplied with thofe commodifies for 
their own ufe, free from all cuftoms, had, contrary to law, 
exported confiderable quantities to divers parts of Europe, and 
did likewife vend great quantities to the fhipping of other 
nations, to the great injury of the trade and navigation of the 
parent ftate.” For the prevention of this inconveniency in 

(a) The defign of this a<ft, fays Poftlcthwaite, was to make a double voyage 
ncccflary, where the colonics ufed any commodifies of the growth and manufac¬ 
ture of Europe but Britifh : for if they could not be (hipped in Great Britain, 
they muff firft be brought thither from the places of their growth and manufac¬ 
ture, and Cjreat Britain would confequcntly.have the benefit, not only of that 
freight, but of as many (hips and failors as muft be employed in bringing them 
Ifom thence. It is remarkable, that by this act Ireland was indiredUy deprived 
of the benefits allowed that kingdom by the ^ of navigation, for it is required, 
that none of the enumerated goods (hall be carried from the plantations to any 
country or place wbatfoever, until they hatx been firft unladen and put aihore in 
fomc port or haven in England-, JValts., or Berwick. By a fubfequent adb this 
intention was avowed, and Ireland was exprcfsly (hut out from a direG trade 
willi the plantations. 

(h) White fugar 5s. and mufeavado is. 6d. per cwt.; tobacco id. cotton¬ 
wool |d. indigo 2d. cacao id. per lb. ■, logwood ^^.5. ginger is. the cwt.; fuftick, 

&c. 6d. 

3 B 2 future. 
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BOOK fiiturct. the duties in queftion arc laid on tlic export of thofe 
Vh commodities from the plantations; unlefs fecurity be given 
to tranfport them diredlly to England, Berwick, : Wales. 
The duties were the fame, I believe, as were then paid in Eng¬ 
land on moft of thofe commodities imported for home con- 
fumption. 

This a<5l was foon found to require explanation and amend¬ 
ment ; for the payment of the aforefiid duties having been con- 
iidered in the colonies as an exoneration from giving fecurity 
not to go to any foreign market in Europe j it was provided by 
the 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22, that, notwithfanding the payment 
of the duties in queftion, the fame fecurity fliould be given as 
was required by former adls; and it was enacted and declared, 
that no commodities of the growth or manufadlurc of tire 
plantations, ihould, on any pretence whatfoc\ cr, be l.rndcd in 
Ireland or Scotland, unlefs the fame were firft landed in Eng¬ 
land, and had paid the rates and duties wherewith they were 
there chargeable by law. 

By the fame adt it is declared, that no goods or incrchandi-ae 
whatever fliall be imported into, or exported out of, any Britifh. 
colony or plantation, but in Ihips hullt in England, Ireland, or 
the plantations, wholly owned by Englirti fubjedls, and navi¬ 
gated as before; and provifions are ertiblifhed concerning the 
regiftering of Ihips, to prevent the fraud of palTing foreign-built 
Ihips as Englillij together with various regulations to prevent 
counterfeit certificates, and frauds in the import and export to 
and from the colonics; for all which, reference mull: be made 

to 
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to the acH: at large, which is fyftematick and comprehenfive in 
a high degree. 

Tiiksk a6ls therefore, and fonre intcfnftdiate ones, which it 
is not nccefliiry to particularifc, may be confidered as fupple- 
inental to the navigation adl, and they form altogether the 
foundation of onr colonial code; inoft of the fubfequent acts 
now in force, being framed in the fame fpirit, and intended to 
enforce and ftrengthen the fyftem; with fome few ajtera- 
tions and exceptions only, which however do not extend to 
any great and fubftantial change in the principle or ground¬ 
work ( C'J. 

T HE 

(c) 'I'he follnwiiiir, I believe, are the chief additions, alterations, and excep¬ 
tions, fo far as the IJritifli fugar iflands are prixicipally concerned. If the reader 
is defiroiis of the fulh.'fi; and nioft corredV information on this head, he is referred 
to a late Hiflory of t!ie Law of Shipping and Navigation, by John Reeves, Efij. 
an admiralde work, in which the drieft fubjefts are treated with fuch cleaniefs, 
precifion, and elegance, as to render the book, not only inftruitive, but in a very 
high degree entertaining ajiJ interefting. 

Hy datute 3 and 4 Ann, c. 5. Rice and melalTcs were put into the enumeration, 
and by c. 8. Irilh linens, laden in Ireland 'in Eiiglilh-buih fliipping navigated 
according to law, were admitted into the plantations. 

By 7 Ann, c. 8. Jeiliits baric, and all other drugs, are permitted to be imported 
into Great Britain from the Britilh plantations, on payment of the fame duties as 
tf imported direiily from the place of their gio\)vth. 

By 13 Geo. I. c. 15. and 7 Geo. II. c. j8. Cochineal and indigo were allowed 
for a certain time to be imported from any port or place, in Britilh or other 
fhips; which a£ts were afterwards renewed, and are now in force. 

By 3 Geo. II. c. 28. Rice was permitted, under certain conditio.ns, to be car¬ 
ried from South Carolina to any port of liurope fouthward of Cape Finifterre.; 
a privilege afterwards extended to North Carolimi and Georgia, 

By 
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TjiE reader will find that the fyftem embraces two diftin£l 
objedls i firfi, the augmentation of our naval ftrength, by anr 

jntire 

By 4 Geo. II. c. 15. Nan-enumerated^cods (viz. goods not enumerafeti in the 
12 of Cha. II. C. 18.) arc admitted to be imported diredly into Ireland from the 
colonies, notwithflanding the 7 and 8 of W. III. c. 22.—Hops, by a fubfequent 
(latute, are excepted out of this indulgence. 

By 12 Geo. II. c. 30. Sugars, under certain regulations and rcftriflions, are 
permitted to be carried immediately from the Britifli plantations to any port or 
place fouthward of Cape Finiftcrrc, and alfo to any foreign port of Europe in 
licenfed fliips, which are to call firft at fomc port in Gre.'U Britain.— 7 'his was 
confidcred as a great indulgence, but the conditions and regulations on which ir, 
was granted were lb ftrici and numerous, as to defeat in a great mc.iiare the in¬ 
tention of the Icgiflature. 

By 4 and 5 Geo. III. fc£f. 27. Britifh plantation cofFeo, piemento, and cacao- 
nuts are put into the enumeration ; as are liicewilc whale fins, raw (ille, hides, atid 
fkins, pot and pearl allies; and by feet. 28. fccurity is required that no iron, nor 
any fort of wood called lumber, the growth, production, or manufacture of any 
Brififh colony or plantation, (hall be landed in any pon of Europe except Great 
Britain; an exception however was afterwards made by 5 Geo. III. c. 45. by 
which iron might be carried to Ireland, and lumber to Madeira, the Azores, or 
any part of Europe fouthward of Cape Finiitcrre. 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 39. Bond is required to be given in the Bntifh plantations, 
that no rum or other fpirits fhall be landed in the Ifle of Man; and by the 6 Geo. 
III. c. 52. fccurity is required for all non.enumerated goods, that the feme fhall 
not be landed at any port of Europe to the northward of Cape Finiftcrrc, except 
in Great Britain, and (by a fubfequent law) Ireland. 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 52. Any fort of cotton wool may be imported in Britifh* 
built fhips from any country or place, duty free. 

By the 6 Geo. III. c. 49. was eftablifhed the meafure of opening free ports 
in Jamaica and Dominica. By this all, live cattle, and all maner of goods and 
commodities whatfoever (except tobacco), the produce of any foreign colony in 
America, might be imported into Prince Rupert’s Bay and Roficau in Dominica, 
and into Kingfton, Savanna-la-Mar, Alontego Bay, and Santa Lucca in Jamaica, 
from any foreign colony or plantation in America, in any foreign (loop, fehooner, 

or 
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entire exclufioii af foreign Shipping from our pkntation4kide j 
fecondly, the fecuring to Great Britain all the emoluments 
arifing from her colonics, by a double monopoly over them: 

or other vi /TJ, not having more than one deck. This a El was temporary, but 
was afterwards continued, until materially altered by the 27 Geo. 111 . c. 27. 
wherein, among fundry other regulation?, two more ports arc opened in addition 
to the former, viz. St. George, in the ifland of Grenada, and the portot Naflau, 
in the ifland ot New Providence, one of the Bahamas, into which cotton wool, 
indigo, cochineal, drugs of all kinds, cacao, logwood, fu(lick,’and other dye woods, 
hides, and Uillow, beaver, and all fort of furs, toi toife-flieJJ, mill timber* maho- 
gaiiy, ^'c. htirfcs, afles, mules, and cattle, being the growth or produiElion of 
any cokny or plaiitatim in America, belonging to or under the dominion of any 
l./ieign fovcrcign or (late, aud idl coin and bullion, &c. may be iin- 

poi tcJ in any foreign Coop, fchooner, or other veflel, not having more than one 
detk, and not exceeding the burthen of feventy tons, and provided alfo that fuch 
vedel is ov. ned and navigated by the fubjcdls of fome foreign European fovereign 
01 Hate. It is permitted alfo to the fa.ine defeription of peribns and veflcls to cx- 
j;o!t from thefe parts Britilh plantation rum, negroes, and all manner of goods 
that had been legally imported, except naval (lores and iron. 'I'he foreign arti¬ 
cles thus permitted to be brought into the free ports hy this a£l, may be exported 
ae,;.in to Great Britain or Ireland; and by a fubfequent law (30 Geo. 111 . c. 29.) 
the lediiftion in regard to the tonnage of foreign velTcls is taken off, but tliefe 
vi iTels are dill limited to one Jeck. 

The next great mcafure was, the opening the plantation trade to the people 
of Ireland, which was firft partially done by the 18 Geo. III. c. 55. and more 
fully by the .20 Geo. III. c. lo. under which they enjoy the like unlimited inter- 
courfe with the colonics, both in refpedf of inipoit and export, as Great Britain} 
on condition only that die goods fo imported and exported are made liable to 
equal duties and drawbacks, and fubjed to the fame fecurities, regulations, and 
rcilridions as in Great Britain; a condition to which the Parliament of Ireland 
confented, by palling an aiSt impofing duties on the imports, confurmable to thofe 
«f Great Britain. 

The regulations with regard to America, fince the independence of the United 
.2utcsj will be difeufled in a fubfequent chapter. 
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viz. <4 monopoly of their whole import, which is to be alto¬ 
gether from Great Britain j and a monopoly of all their export, 
which (as far as it can ferve any ufeful purpofe to the mother- 
country) is to be no where but to Great Britain. On the fame 
idea, it was contrived that they diould fend all their produdls 
to us rav)y and in their firft flatej and that they fliould take 
every thing from us in the laft flage of manufadlure. 

Most of our*commercial writers, and many of our flatcf- 
men, have confidered the two great leading jirinciples above- 
mentioned to be fo clofely interwo^•cn together, and dependent 
on each other, as not to be disjoined without violence to both ; 
whereas, in truth, tlic monopoly of our colonial products, and 
the advantages ariling from the fupply of the wants of the co- 
lonifls, might not only be fupported, even though fon ign-huilt 
vcflels were incorporated into the great body of our fliipping, but 
it may eventually happen, that both our trade and navigation 
w’oitid be greatly improved and extended by fuch a mcafure. 

That the maintenance of our naval ftrength is one of tlie 
moll important objecls to which the Britilh government can 
dirccSl its attention, no perfon of common underftanding will 
venture to difpute •, and fo long as Great Britain can herfelf 
furnidi flipping on the cheapell terms, fufficient for all the 
great branches of her commerce, every poflible encouragement 
ought undoubtedly to be given to our own fiipwrights, and 
every difeouragement to the participation of foreigners in the 
Ihip-building trade ; but it is the interell of the merchant to 
get his freight as cheap as poflible; it is equally fo of the 

manufadturer; 
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manufailurer ; becauie every increafe in the price of fluking 
and freight, operates as a tax upon the commodities fhipjjcii^ 
and afFeds the foreign demand in proportion. If therefore, 
from progreflive improvements in our agriculture and manu- 
fadtures, the two great founders and employers of fliipping, 
the maritime commerce of all the Britifh dominions thall at 
any time require a greater number of thips than Great Britain 
and her dependencies can furnifh on any faving terms, either 
recourfe muft be had to foreign vehicles, or our trade, like the 
vidlims of Procruftes, mu/l be lopped and iliortened to make 
it fuit the meafure of our own ((/), 


CHA! 

Ill- 


Navigation. and naval power are the children^ not the 
parents, of commerce j for if agriculture and manufadlures, 
and mutual wants, did not furnifh the fubjedl-maitter of inter- 
courfe between diflant countries, there muft be an end to na¬ 
vigation. The remark therefore of a very diftingaiftied fena- 
tor (r), concerning that branch of our commercial fyftem of 
which we are now treating, appears to be undoubtedly true, 
“ that if the navigation adt be fuffered to run the full length of 


{d) « Can it be reconciled to common fenfe to aflert, that if the Americans, 
or any other people, were to offer us 500 fail of rcffels every ycAr gratis, it would 
be againft the intcreft of the nation (as a nation) to accept them, becaufc it might 
prove detrimental to fome inyividuals among us (our fliipwrights, &c ) ? If 
the argument will not hold good, conlidcred in this extended light, it can never, 
by parity of reafoii, be admitted in cafes where veffels can be purchafed at one- 
half the price it would coft to build them.”—Vide a ihort Addrefs fro n a Manu- 
failurer, on the Importance of the Trade of Great Britain with the United States 
of America,—Printed for Stockdalc, 1785. 

(t) Mr. Burke. 

VoL. II. 3 C 
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its isiinciple, and is not changed and modified according to 
the ,change of times, and fluduation of circumftances, it 
muft do great mifchiefj and frequently even defeat its own 
purpofe (f). 

(f) An American writer ©f a periodical work called the Mufeum, publifhed at 
Philadelphia in 1791, having been informed, that France had permitted the in- 
trodu£lion of American vefTcls into her trade (in which, however, he was mif- 
taken) expreffes the following fentiments j which, to my underftanding, convey 
convidlion in every word. “ If France (faith he) had rejccSled American veffcis, 
“ the would have fo far facrificed her carrying-tradc to the manufa< 5 lure of (hips. 
“ She wifely purcha/es, upon the cheapeft terms, t/jtr cradles for her marine 
“ nurfery, I'hc firft and great obje« 5 t of the maritime powers ought to be, the 
“ increafe of the number of their failorsy which is beft done by multiplying the 
“ chances of their employment. Among the means of doing this, one of the 
“ mod obvious and rational is, the multiplication of vejfcls. The French-built 
“ fhips coft from fifty-five to fixty dollars per ton, when fitted tj receive 
“ a cargo, cxclufivc of fea-dores, infurance, the charges of lading, outward 
** pilotage, and other expcnccs incidental to the employment, and not to the 
“ building and outfit of a veflel. The American live-oak and cedar (hips, to 
which none arc fuperior, coft in the fame fituation, from thirty-three to thirty- 
“ five dollars, finifbed vxry completely. If the French require to,000 tons of 
“ new vcflels, on any occafion, or in any term of time, they may be procured in 
the United States, on a computation of the medium price of thirty-four dollars 
“ per ton, for the firm of 34.0,000 dollars: but, if bought at fifty-five dollars, the 
“ lowed price in France, they would coft the much greater fum of 550,000 dol- 
“ lars. No argument is neccflary to (licw, that fuch a nation, cecteris parivuSy 
“ muft produce fcamen more rapidly than thofe who refufe thele clle.ip vcflels. 
“ It would appear much lefs unreafonable, that the government of the United 
“ States ftiould prohibit the falc of (hips (the means of chtuining naxutl jirengih) 
“ to foreign nations, than that any of them (hould rejedt the great advantage of 
« fo cheap and excellent a fupply.” Such is the rcafoning of this author, and 
kt is no proof that his arguments arc weak, bccaufe the circumftancc which 
ga’ y ri.fi; to them did not cxift. 
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Having obferved thus much on the leading principles^* or c H A P. 
general lyftem of our colonial trade, the application whereof 
will hereafter be feen, I fhall now proceed to the more imme- 
diate objedl of our prefent refearches, and endeavour to furnifli 
the reader with fome leading data, or fadls, whereby to appre¬ 
ciate the value and importance of the Britifh fugar iilands, 
and the commerce which they create j by inveftigating. 


I ft. The nature and annual amount of the export ^tradc 
from Great Britain and her dependencies, for the fupply of 
their wants, and the profits of the Britifh merchants and fhip 
owners thereon. 

adly. The particulars and value of the Various rich com¬ 
modities, the growth of thefe iilands, annually imported into 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 

3dly. The value of the fugar iilands confidered as fo much 
Britilli capital. 

4thly. A STATE of the lliippingand feamen to which the 
Britilh fugar iilands afford employment. 


A FULL enumeration of the various articles which furniiV 
the lliips bound to the Weft Indies with an outward freight, 
would indeed comprile a confiderable proportion of almoft all 
the produdlions and manufactures of this kingdom, as well as 
of many of the commodities imported into Great Britain from 
the reft of Europe and the Eaft Indies. The inhabitants of the 
fugar iilands are wholly dependent on the mother-country and 
Ireland, not only for the comforts and elegancies, but alfo for 
the common neceffaries of life. In nioft other Hates and king- 

3 C 2 doms. 
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33 O O K domf^'^lie firft obje( 5 l of agriculture is to raife food for the fup- 
port'of the inhabitants ; but many of the rich produftions of 
' the Weft Indies yield a profit fo much beyond what can be 
obtained from grain, that in feveral of the fugar iflands, it is 
true ccconomy in the planter, rather to buy provifions from 
others, than to raife them by his own labour. The produce of 
a finglc acre of his cane fields, will purchafe more Indian corn 
than can be raifed in five times that extent of land, and pay 
befides the freight from other countries. Thus, not only their 
houlehold furniture, their implements of hufbandry, their 
clothing, but even a great part of their daily fuftenance, are 
regularly fent to them from America or Europe. On the firft 
head therefore, it may generally be obferved, that the manu¬ 
facturers of Birmingham and Manchefter, the clothiers of 
Yorkfhire, Glouceftcrftiire, and Wilts^ the potters of Staftbrd- 
ftiire, the proprietors of all the lead, copper, and iron works, 
together with the farmers, victuallers, and brew’crs, through¬ 
out the kingdom, have a greater vent in the Britifli Weft 
Indies, for their refpeCtive commodities, than perhaps they 
themfelves conceive to be poffiblc. Who would believe that 
woollens conftitute an article of great confumption in the 
torrid zone ? Such however is the faCt. Of the coarfer kinds 
cfpecially, for the ufe of the negroes, the export is prodigious. 
Even fugar itfelf, the great ftaple of the Weft Indies, is fre¬ 
quently returned to them in a refined ftatc; fo entirely do 
thefc colonics depend on the mother-country; centering in 
her bofom all their wealth, wifhes, and aftcClions. “ Why 
■“ ftiould England (fays an old planter) grudge at the wealth 
and profperity of the plantations, fince all that is ours ftte 

“ may 
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’•* may acoount her own, not only becaufe wc are a p^t of 
** England as it is taken largely, but alfo becaufe all comes to 
** the kingdom of England, properly fo called ? By a kind of 
■** magnetic force, England draws to it all that is good in the 
plantations : it is the centre to which all things tend. No-, 
thing but England can we relifli or fancy j our hearts are 
there, wherever our bodies are. If we get a little money, 
" we remit it to England: they that are able, breed up their 
^ children in England. When we are a little eaiy, we defire 
to live and fpend what we have in England; and all that 
“ we get is brought to England .”—Groans of the plantations, 
]>ubli{hcd the latter end of the laft century. 

To the laudable refearches of the lords of the committee of 
c ouncil on the fubjevft of the Have trade, the publick have been 
lately indebted for fuch a body of evidence and information 
refpcdling the general commerce of the Britilh Weft Indies, 
as could not poflibly have been colledled by any exertions lefs 
cxtcnfive and elftcient than thofeof government (g). I have 
frequently had rccourfe to their lordftiips report in former parts 
of this work, and fttall refer to it on this occafion. 

From that authority it appears, that the value ©f the ex¬ 
ports from Great Britain to the Britiih Weft Indies, in the year 
1787 (fince which-time they certainly have not diminiftied) 
amounted to whole of which 

(g) Report of the Lords of the Committee of Council on the Slave Trade, 
1789. 
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BOOK (ex({fe^t about £. 200,000) confiftcd of Britifli goods and 
VI. maniifadtures. The exports for the fame year to Africa, 

wJiich, with all fublequent profits, muft be charged to the fame 
account, amount to 668,255. 4 ^* Befides this, 

the coft is to be ftated of manufactures and provifions from 
Ireland, and of wines from Madeira and the Azores j the fame 
having hitherto been purchafed by Britifir capitals, and con¬ 
veyed to the Weft Indies in veflcls trading circiiitoufly from 
Britifti ports, and the returns likewdfe made, for the moft part, 
to Great Britaui. For the fame realbn, the coft and freight of 
lumber, fifli, and other produftions of America, both from the 
American ftates and the Britifli provinces, tranfported from 
thence to the Britilh fugar iflands, in Britifti veflels, muft likc- 
ivife be added to the eftimate. 

Concerning Ireland, I have no account for 1787, but 
the reader will find, in an Appendix to tliis volume, official 
accounts for the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, as well of the 
exports from that kingdom to the Britifti Weft Indies, as of 
the imports received from thence in return ; both in a direCl 
trade. Of the former, the average value is >(^.294,353 Irifti, 
being equal to 277,218 ftcrling : the amount of the imports 
will be given hereafter. 


(^' The goods fliippcd for the purchafe of gum, ivory, and gold, in die trade 
direct between Africa and Great Britain, con flit utc fonic fniall part of this; but 
1 make no dedu( 5 lion on that account, becaufc the freight of,.and merchants coin- 
nii/Tions on, fuch part as arc applied to the purchafe of Haves, and the profits on 
the fal'j of thofe Haves in the Weft Indies, not being charged in the Infjredlor 
(jcncral’s books, I fet one againft the other. 
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Of wines, from Madeira and the Azores, the yearl}^? 'jon- 
fumption in thefe iflands may be eftimated, on an average, at 
jC.30,000. 

Respecting America, the fupplies that were annually fur- 
niflied.by thofe provinces which now conftitute the United 
States, were valued, at the places of delivery, at no lefs than 
jr.720,000 fterlingj and they confifted of articles fo eflcntially 
necelTary, that the reftridtions to which this trade is now fub- 
jedt (how grievoufly foever they are felt by the planters)^have 
not, I think, diminiflied the demand, or leflened the im¬ 
port f i). Official accounts of the prefent ftate of this inter- 
courfe are no where given to the publick: a retrofpedtive furvey 
of its nature and extent, as it fubfifted previous to the war, 
will be given in the fubfequent chapter. 

There are yet to be reckoned the imports from the Ame¬ 
rican provinces which ftill remain to Great Britain, including 
Newfoundland} of which, in like manner, no account, that I 
have feen, has been publiffied. Suppo/ing they were equal in 
value to the Well Indian commodities (hipped thither in re¬ 
turn (a conjecture pj obably not very wide of the truth) the 
fum to be charged on this account for 1787, is ^.100,506. 
17 /. \od.(kJ. 

I SHALL 

(t) Jamaica, for a while, found Come refource within itfelf for ftaves and lum¬ 
ber, but the country is, I believe, by this time, nearly exhaufted of ihofe articles. 
'The profit to Great Ilritaiii arifing from the freight alone of the whole fupply, is 
ftated bv the lords of the privy council at ,^.245,000 pir annum. 

('/■ I Much the greater part of this fum is for fifli from Newfoundland} the im¬ 
port of tltat arliclc fioni tlicncc nito tiic Britifli Weft Indies, on an average of 

five 
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6 d O It I^sfiALL now bring into one point of view the feveral great 
VI. items that have been enumerated; adding to the Britiih and 
V ji—, -• fupply 20 per cent, for the coft of freight and infurancc 

outwards, the charges of fliipping, commiflion to the merchant- 
exporter in fbme cafes, and the profits in others of the mer¬ 
chant-importer in the Weft Indies } all which contribute to 
fwell the debt of the planters to Great Britain: viz. 

Exports from Great Britain, 

diredt — — 1,638,703 13 10 

——— from Ireland — 277,218- 


1,915,921 13 10 

Add 20 per cent, for freight, 

&c. &c. — — 383,184 62 

. — .. ..2,299,106 

Exports to Africa for the purchafe of negroes — 668,255 

——— from Madeira and the Azores — 30,000 

. . ——— United States of America — 720,000 

— - — ——— Britifti America — — 100,506 


Total — 3,817,867 


Perhaps it were no excefs to ftate the whole amount at 
this time at four millions of pounds fterling. Hence then ap¬ 
pears the vaft dependence of the Britifti Weft Indian colonies 


five years (1783 to 1787, both inclufivc} having been 80,645 quintals, worth at 
the |K)rts of delivery aboDt I’js.bd. the quintal. 

6 
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on their parent country, for almoft every thing that is uffcful CHAP, 
and ornamental to civilized life; and it was jujftly obferved, 
by the accurate and intelligent Mr. Glover, that fuch a market 
for the vent of our manufactures, furnifhes irrefragable proofi 
that, through whatever channel riches have flowed into thofe 
colonies, that influx hath made its paflTage to the mother- 
country, ** not (continued he) like the dalli of an oriental tor¬ 
rent, but in liilubrious, various, placid, and copious Itreams; 
rcfrcfliing and augmenting fbber induflrry by additional em¬ 
ployment to thoufands and ten thoufands of families, and 
lightening the burthen upon rents, by reducing the contribu¬ 
tions of parishes to poverty unemployed.’* 

After all, it is not fo much by the exports to, as by the 
imports from, the fugar iflands, that we are to judge of their 
value; every article of their produCls and returns being in fad 
as truly BritiOi property, as the tin which is found in the 
mines of Cornwall; and their flaples are the more valuable, 
inafmuch as they differ from the commodities produced at 
home: for they fnpply the mother-country, not only with 
what flic mull otlicrwifc piirchafc from foreigners for her own 
ufe, but witli a fupernuity befides for foreign confumption. 

Let us now then, as propofed, enquire into the particulars, 
and cfiimate the value of their various productions and com¬ 
modities with which Great Britain and her dependencies are 
annually fupplicd. Here too, I might refer to the y, ar 1787, 
and avail inyfcif, as I liavc done in the hiftory of each parti¬ 
cular ifland, of the very exaCl, comprehcnfivc, and valuable 
ilalcmcnt of the returns of th.it year, as prepared by the In- 

Vo l. II. 3 D fpeClor 
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: fpcflor-General of the exports-and imports, with the market¬ 
able prices of each article, and annexed by the committee of 
the privy-council to their report on the Have trade; but I 
clioolc rather to look to the year 1788, chiefly becaufc the 
exports of any one year arc fet properly againft the imports of 
the fucceeding one ; it being ufual, in moll articles of Britifh 
export to the Weft Indies, to give twelve or flxieen montlis 
credit. 

TfiE imports into Great Britain from the Britifli fugar 
iilands in 1788, and the value thereof, will appear in the fol¬ 
lowing table. The quantities are taken from the Inff>ed:or 
General’s return ^l) ; but that ofliccr has not, in this cafe, as 
in tlie account of the former year, alHxed the marketable 
prices (tn), Thefe therefore are collc(fled from the opinions of 
refpedable brokers, on a low average of the year; the mifcella- 
neous articles excepted, which Hand as ftated by the Infpedlor 
General with the addition of one-third, being the ufual difpro- 
portion between the ailual prices current, and thofe in the 
cuftom-houfe books. 

( l ) Report of the privy-council, pJMt iv. 

(m) The rt^rketable prices, are the current prices after the duties have been 
cleared, and thefe arc paid on importation, except as to the duties and cxcifcon 
rum, which is permitted to be bonded. The latter therefore cannot be laid to be 
paid by the planter in the firft tnftance, as in the former cafe they ceitaiidy are, 
and nine times out of ten are mt refunded by the confumer, as will hereafter be 
demonftrated. 


IMPORTS 



IMPORTS from the Britifli Weft Indies into Great Britain in 1788. 
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BOOK The amount is >^.6,488,319. lu. 4^/. and this fum is al- 
VI* together exdulive of bullion, of which the annual import from 
thefc iflanjis into Great Britain is very confiderable ; it is prc- 
fumed that, ^^.320,000 is a moderate average, which being 
added to the foregoing, gives a total of ^(^.6,808,319. 11 j. ^d. 
I will call it fix million eight hundred thoufand pounds only j 
and the calculation is confirmed b^thc teftimony of a mer¬ 
chant of the firft cbaradcr and ability; w'ho, in his evidence 
before a committee of the houfe of commons, has fixed on 
this fum as the amount of the imports into Great Britain from 
the Britifli Weft Indies for the llune year^?/^. 

Of the imports- into Ireland and America, &c. diredly 
from thefe iflands, in 1788, no account, that 1 have feen, has 
been given to the publick. I thall therefore adopt, from tlie 
authority of the Inlpedor General, thofe of the year preceding, 
which ft and thus: 


To Ireland ^(3^ — 

American States — 

Britiih American colonies 
Foreign W'cft Indies 
Africa — 


27,585 4 5 

196,460 8 — 

100,506 17 10 
18,24c 12 6 

868 15 — 


Total jC.443,666 17 9 


Add 

CnJ See the evidence of George Hibhcrt, Efquirc, merchant in I.ondon, bc- 
Jore a (bledl committee of the houfe of commons, appouited to take examinations 
on the Have trade, 20th March, 1790. 

{ij In official accounts before referred to of the IriQi exports and importr, 
5 aitd 
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Add this fum to the Britifh import, and the whole yparly 
value of the produce of the Britifh Weft Indies, exclufivc of 
what is confumcd by the inhabitants themfelves, is feven mil¬ 
lion two hundred and forty-three thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-fix pounds fcventeen fhillings and nine-pence fterling; 
all which is produced by the labour of 65,000 whites, and 
455,000 blacks, being one hundred and eleven pounds for each 
white pcrforr, and thirteen pounds eighteen fhillings and fix 
pence per head per annum, for man, woman, and child, .black 
and white, throughout all the Britifh Weft Indies. 

From this immenfe fupply, the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland received, in grofs duties, upwards of 1,800,000 
fterling, exclufive of the duty of 4 f per cent, colledled in Bar- 
badoes, and fome other of the iflands, and which being paid in 
kind, is, I prefume, included in the general imports above 
f la ted. Of the remainder, we have already feen how large a 
fliarc was the property of the manufadlurer, the merchant, and 
the navigator. A further fum, not lefs than ^.1,037,000, 
mull be placed to the fame account, for freights and infurance 
liomewards, commiflions on the fale, and a long train of other 
charges. The balance, reduced, as it neceftarily muft be^ 
by f uch a multiplicity of claims and dedudtions, to a very frnall 

.)iiJ fuUiiMncd at length in an appendix to this volume, it appears that the value 
i)f the goods imported into Ireland from the Britifh Weft Indies, has of late 
voars greatly incrcafcd. In 1790 they amounted to 169,563. 8r. \od .—in 
17,1 10^^.218,589. IS. lod .—^and in 1792'to ^^.225,774. 14^’ 3 ^* I hefe 
Uiins arc the currency of Irclafid. 
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propdition of the grofs returns, is paid over to the planters, 
their agents, mortgagees, or annuitants, moft of whom are refi- 
dent in Great Britain, and by whom it is partly employed in ex¬ 
tending cultivation in the WeJft Indies, and partly expended or 
iavellcd in the mother-country j in the one cafe giving vigour to 
indudry, in the other upholding the price of Britifh lands, or 
the credit of the Britifli funds. With great truth, therefore, 
did the merchants and planters declare to the houfc of commons, 
“ that the fugar colonies, and the commerce thereon dependent, 
have become the moft confiderable fource of navigation and na¬ 
tional wealth out of the limits of the mother-countiy ; and that 
no part of the national property can be more beneficially em¬ 
ployed for the publick, nor arc any interefts better entitled to 
the protedlion of the legiflature, than theirs fpj." 

I SHALL now ftatc the value of this great property, con.- 
fidcred as Britifli capital. In the report of the privy-council, it 

(p) The following are the particulars of freight and infurance homewards, 
commilHons. &c. as enumerated in the valuable chain of evidence by George 
llibbcrt, Efquirc, before referred to, viz. 

deceived by the fhip owners, for freight homewards, about 560,000 
Underwriters, for infurance —• ~ 150,000 

Britifh merchants and brokers, for commif* 

fions, &c. — — 232,000 

Wharfingers, &c. including primage — 95,000 


1,037,000 
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is cftimated at fcventy millions of pounds ftcrling, as fellows: C II A F."' 
viz. • HI. 

450,000 negroes at £>50 per head — 22,500,000 

Lands, buildings, utenfils, mules, &c, and 
crop on the ground, double the value of 
the negroes — — — 45,000,000 

Value of the houfes, &c. in the towns, the 
trading and coafting veflels, and their 
■crews belonging to the iflands 2,500,000 

..- ..—I.— 

Total — 70,000,000 


Another mode propofed by their Lordfliips of afeertaining 
the capital, is to reckon twelve years purchafe on its annual 
produce, it being, they obferve, notunufual in the Weft Indies, 
to fell eftates at that price. I think that the fale of Weft Indian 
eftates at Uft years purchafe, is much more common j and reck¬ 
oning the mercantile value of the capital at feven millions per 
annum, the refult, by this mode of calculation, agrees precifely 
with that of the former; a circumftance which gives room to 
conclude, that it is nearly as accurate as the fubjedl will admit: 
There can be no poffible neceftity to exaggerate, where ac¬ 
knowledged fa<fts are of lb much weight. 

There yet remains to be added a brief ftate of the fljipping 
and feamen to which the fugar colonies diredlly give em¬ 
ployment; and it appears that the number of veflels which in 
the year 1787 cleared from the feveral Britilh Weft Indian 
iflands for Great Britain and Ireland (including 14 from Hon- 
Q duras) 
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BOOK dura6)'were 689, containing 148,176 tons, and navigated by 
*3»93^ about nine feamen to every 100 tons: an 

extent of /hipping nearly equal (as I have elfewhere obferved) 
to the whole commercial tonnage of England a century ago. 
At the fame time it is not to be overlooked, that the feamen 
fo employed, being in conftant fervice, are always at command; 
and on this account, they are a more valuable body of men 
than even the feamen employed in the Newfoundland fifliery; 
of whom a great proportion remains in the country during 
the vwnter, and cannot therefore, on any fudden emergency, 
be added to the naval force of the kingdom f^J. 


On a retrofpedt of the whole it may be truly affirmed, that 
the BritiHi fugar iflands in the Weft Indies (different in all 
refpedts from colonics in northern latitudes) anfwer in every 
point of view, and, if I miftakc not, to a much greater extent 
than is commonly imagined, all the purpofes and expedtations 
for which colonies have been at any time eftabliflied. They 
furnifh, as we have feen, a fure and exclufive market for the 
merchandize and manufadlures of the mother-country and her 


(^) The French writers ftatc the number of Ihips employed in iheir Weft 
Indian trade at 6oo, and the average of their burthen at 300 tons one with another; 
'weir feamen at 15,000. The following account of the average imports from 
the French fugar iflands, and the duties paid thereorli was publilhed in 1785, vi?;. 


, BOTIC. 

130,000 calks of fugar valued at 90,000,000 livres. Droits de domaine d'occidcnt 5,600,000 11 vres. 


60 millions of pounds of coffee 4 5,000,000 
a millions of pounds of indigo iS)Ooo,ooo 
1 ^ million of pounds of cacao i ,o«o,ooo 
3 mlllioM of pounds of cotton 6,000,000 


Droits‘d*odhoi a I'Amerl^de 7,3i)4,ooo 

Duties on (ugar rofiued in Fssnee 4,59,1000 

Duties on cotFce 750,000 

Duties on indigo 37»5o<3 


?otaI 18,9x3,500 


Total 160,000,000 


depen- 
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dependencies, to the yearly amount of very near four milliois of c H A P. 
pounds fterling. They produce to an immenfe value, aiid in Ill- 
quantities not only fufficient for her own confumption, but alfo —v—' 

for a great export to foreign markets, many,valuable and moft 
ncceflary commodities, none of which interfere in any refpedl 
with her own produdlions j and moft of which, as I fliall dc- 
monftrate hereafter, fhe cannot obtain on equal terms clfe- 
where:—acepmpanied too with this peculiar benefit, that in the 
transfer of thefe articles from one part of her fubje(fts to another 
part, not one fhilling is taken from the general circulating 
wealth of the kingdom. Laftly, they give fuch employment 
to her fliips and feamen, as while it fupports and increafes her 
navigation in time of peace, tends not in thfi fmalleft degree to 
obftruft, but on the contrary, contributes very eminently to aid 
and invigorate, her operations in war. It is evident therefore, 
that in eftimating the value and importance of fuch a fyftem, 
no juft conclufions can be drawn, but by furveying it compre- 
henjhely, and in all its partSy confidering its fcveral branches as 
connefted with, and dependent on, each other, and even then, 
the fum of its advantages will exceed calculation. We are 
told indeed, among other objeftions which I (hall confider more 
at large in the concluding chapter of my work, that all the 
produdls of the Britifh Weft Indies may be purchafed cheaper* 
in the colonies of foreign nations. If the fad: were true, as it 
certainly is not, it would furnifti no argument againft the pro¬ 
priety and neceflity of fettling colonies of our own { becaufe it 
muft be remembered, that foseign nations will allow few or none 
of our manufadures to be received in their colonies in payment: 
that their colonifts contribute in no degree, by the inveftment 
VoL. II. 3 E and 
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BOOK and expenditure of their profits, to augmen.t the wealth of the 
VI. Britifh nation, nor finally do they give employment exclufively 
~ to Britifh /hipping. To what extent the naval power of Great 

Britain is dependent on her colonial commerce, it is difficult to 
afeertain: If this trade be confidered in all its channels, collateral 
and direct, connedled as it is with our fiflieries, Sec. per'iaps it 
is not too much to affirm, that it maintains a merchant navy on 
which the maritime ftrength of the kingdom fo greatly depends, 
that we ffiould ceafe to be a nation without it f'rj. 


(r) The following is a comparative view of the two greateft branches of the 
Britilh commerce} the Eaft and Weft Indian trades. 


East Indian Trade. 

Capital employed. Eighteen mtlliom. 

Value of goods exported annually to 
India and China, both by the com¬ 
pany and their ofRcers. One million 
and a half. 

Import falcs by the company, and falcs 
under licence. Five millions. 


Duties paid to government, cuftoms, 
&c. Seven hundred and ninety thou- 
fand pounds. 

Chartered {hipping of the company. 
Eighty thoufand tons. 


West Indian Trade. 

Capital employed. Seventy millions. 

Value of goods exported from Great 
Britain and her dependencies, in¬ 
cluding the profit of freight on the 
feveral branches of fupply, infuraticc, 
&c. Tljree mUlions eight hundrid 
thoufand pounds. 

Imports into Great Britain and Ireland, 
and ftiippcd to other parts, the profits 
of which center in Great Britain. 
Seven millions two hundred thoujand 
pounds. 

Duties paid to government. One mil- 
lion eight hundred thoufand pounds. 

Shipping employed dire£t. One hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand tons. 


But the great ditFerence arifes from the circumftance that the trade to the Weft 
Indies is carried on with our own colonial pofTefiions, which the fettlcmcnts in 
the Eaft never were, nor ever can be confidered. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Trade bcHvccn the Britifi Weji Indies and North America pre-‘ 

'oious to the late Civil War,—Official Account of American 
Supplies, and their Value.—Ships and Seamen. — Returns .— 
Advantages refulting from this Trade to Great Britain .— 

Meefures adopted by Government on the Re-eJlabUjhment of 
Peace.—Proclamation of the ^d July, 1783.— Petitions from 
the Wef Indies.—Oppoftion of the Settlers in Nova Scotia, 

&c. and the Ship-builders at Home.—Reference to the Com¬ 
mittee of Privy Council.—Evidence taken by the Committee .— 

Their final Opinion thereon.—Proceedings of Government.-— 
DefiruSlion oj' Negroes in the Wefi Indies in conjequcnce.—Act 
of the 28 Geo. III. Ch. 6.— Prefent State and Value of the 
Trade between the BritiJJo Wefi Indies and the remaining 
BriliJJo Provinces in America.—The fame with the United 
States of America.—Inference from the Whole. 

H aving purpofcly rcllrved for feparate diicunion, tlic CHAP. 

commercial intcrcourfc between the Britifli Weft Indies, W. 
and North Ameika, I fltall now proceed to inveftigate its ' ' ' 

nature and extent, as it fubfifted previous to the late unfortu¬ 
nate civil war: and'offer fome confiderations on the policy of 
Great Britain, in the regulations and reftrldtions (as they af- 
fcdfed the fugar iflands) which government afterwards thought 
proper to adopt concerning it, in confequence of the acknow- 

3 E 2 ledgment 
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ledgment of American independency: after which, I iliall 
endeavour to furnifh an account of the prefent ftate of the 
Weft Indian trade, both with the United States, and the con¬ 
tinental colonics yet remaining to Great Britain. 

It may, I think, be affirmed, without hazard of contradic¬ 
tion, that if ever there was any one particular branch of com¬ 
merce in the world, that called lefs for reftraint and limitation 
than any other, it was the trade which, previous to the year 
1774, was carried on between the planters of the Weft Indies 
and the inhabitants of North America. It was not a traffick 
calculated to anfwer the fantaftick calls of vanity, or to admi- 
nifter gratiftcation'to luxuiy or vice; but to procure food for 
the hungry, and to fornifh materials (fcarce Icfs important 
than food) for fupplying the planters in two capital objedls, 
their buildings, and packages for their chief ftaple produdlions, 
fugaPj and rum.' Of the neceffity they were under on the lat¬ 
ter account, an idea may be formed from the ftatement in the 
preceding chapter of the importation of thofe commodities into 
Great Britain; the cultivation of which muft abfolutely have 
Hopped without the means of conveying them to market. 

For the fupply of thofo eflential articles, lumber, fiffi, Hour, 
and grain, America feems to have been happily fitted, as well 
from internH circumftances, as her commodious fituation; 
and it is to a neighbourly intercourfo with that continent, 
continued daring one hundred and thirty years, that our fugar 
plantations in a great meafure owe their profperity; info- 
much tha^ according to the opinion of a veiy competent 
9 judge 
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judge (a)f if the continent had been wholly in the h^ds of CHAP, 
a foreign power, and the Englifh precluded from all commerce 
or intercourfe with it, it is a very doubtful point, whether, in * ^ 

fuch cafe, we fiiould at this hour have pofleffed a fingle acre of 
land in the Well Indies. 

The following is an official account of the total import 
from Norths America into the Britilh Weft Indian iflands for 
the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, attefted by Mr. Stanley, fe- 
crctary to the commiffioners of thecuftoms in London,'dated 
the 15th March 1775. 

An account of the total import frbm North America 

into the Bntilh Indian lilands, in the years 


177^2, and 1773. 

Species of Goods. 


from the United 

From Cineda 

From Near- 


JButee. 

end Nova Scotia. 

fomdlaod. 

Boards and Tim- 

ber 

Feet 

76,767,695 

232,040 

2,000 

frhingles 

N“ 

59,586,194 

185,000 

, 

Staves 

N* 

57,998,661 

27*350 


Hoops 

N’ 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn 

Bulhs. 

1,204,389 

24 


Pcafe and Beans 

D* 

64,006 

1*017 


Bread and Flour 
Ditto 

B.ice 

fibls. 

Keg* 

Bbls. 

396,329 

13,099 

39 » 9 i^ 

991 



{a) Mr. Long. 


nice 
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r 

< Species af Co6ds* 

• 

From the ITnltec) 
States* 

From CanaU 
anU’Nova Sccci^. 

From Kc'v* 
faundland* 

Rice - 

Tierces 

21,777 



Filh - 

Hhds. 

5 C 344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto 

BMs. 

47,686 

664 

202 

Ditto - 

Quintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto - 

Kegs 

, 3 » 3°4 

609 


Beef and Pork 

Bbls. 

44,782 

170 

24 

Poultry 

Dozs. 

2,739 

I’O 


llorfes 

N” 

7,130 

28 


Oxen 

N' 

3*647 

. 

. 

Sheep and Hogs 

N“ 

13*815 



Oil 

, Bbls. 

3*189 

139 

nS 

Tar, Pitch, and 





Turpentine 

D* “ 

17,024 



Marts - 

N“ 

157 



Spars - 

N" 

3.074 

30 


Shook Cartes - 

N* 

53*857 

40 

141 

Soap and Candles 
Ox Bows and 

Boxes 

20,47s 



Yokes 

N* 

1,540 



Houfe Frames 

N’ 

620 



Iron 

Tons 

399 « 




Ok this great fupply, the value at the ports of delivery, in¬ 
cluding freight, was £.2,160,000 llerling, or £.jzo,ooo an¬ 
nually j conliAing of about' 1,200 annual cargoes; but it is 
proper to obfcive, that the veflcls empLiyed in this trade 
(whicli were geneiully floops and fchooners, fingle decked, and 

without 
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without topmafts) commonly made two, and fometime'^ Uirec, CHAP, 
voyages in the year; fo that the acflual number never exe'eedei IV. 
in any one year 533, which were navigated by 3,339 feamen, 
including negroes: of the latter, the number was eftimated at 
about 1,000. Thus, the lliortnefs and cheapnefs of the navi¬ 
gation in a great degree fupported the trade. 

The chief articles with which the Britiih Weft Indian, 
iflands fupplied Anlerica, in return for the produce of that 
continent, were fugar, rum, melafles, and coffee. Of rum, the 
quantity annually (hipped thither, before the war, on an average 
of three years, was 2,800,000 gallons; and the quantity of me¬ 
lafles was 250,000 gallons. This Igft may be confidered as fo 
much additional rum, each gallon of melaffes producing an 
equal quantity of (pirit of the American proof, which aug¬ 
mented the annual fupply of that article to 3,050,000 gallons. 

The fupjfty of fugar was eftimated at 5,000 hogflieads, of 
16 cwt.j and of coffee, at about 400,000 lbs. The value of the 
whole (including fome other fmall articles) was £. 420,000 
fterling, leaving a balance of £. 300,000 in favour of tlie 
Americans, which was commonly paid in dollars, or bills of 
exchange, furnifliing them fo far with the means of remittance 
to Great Britain, in reduction of their debts to the Britifh 
merchants. 

From this account of the exports from the Britiih Weft 
Indies to the continental colonies, it appears that America, 
befides affording an inexhauftible fource of fupply, was alfo a 
2 fure 
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fure siarkct for the difpofal of the planters Jkrpj^ proda 6 :ioas^ 
fuch, I mean, for which there was no fufficient vent in Ett> 
rope, efpecially rum; the whole importation of that article 
into jOreat Britain and Ireland, having been little more than 
half'the cpantaty coidiimed in^America. On whatever iidc 
thcrefocB . this tmde is con:&dered, it will be found that Great 
Britain ■'iillimately received the chjef benefits fefblting from it; 
for the fugar planters,'by beihgf cheaply and rcgnkrly fupplied 
with horfcs, provifionS, and lumber, wei# enabled to adopt the 
iyfiena. ofiinianagement liiiat.oniy moihadvaiitagebtis to them-r 
felVes*^ bittfkUb’td thsK motber«cbuptiy. ^ pf'thtttidand 

which otherwi&imufiilnvc been app£ged> to die cultivation of 
pfittvifions, for the maintenance of their negroes and the raifing 
of cattle, was appropriated to the cultivation of fii^r.. By 
this .means, the of fo aini cum .(the .mo^ 

ab]b tlieu: had inpxfpibdjto it furf«:ifirig ^deg^,. and 

the Britifor revsiuiies, imVigatios^ and general commerce; Were 
propoftlonably augthented; aggrftiidtzed, and extended. Hav- 
in]g; adVadtageous ftiarket for their rum, the planters were 
ep^l|pted m^M-c J^gely ,with, the pjolhetf- 

epwitry*,.: OWi^je ^ithf^rhand* :the Americans, being anhuafly 
indebtfed'^ Great Biikin for manufodtures, in a larger fum 
lhan their returns of tobaPeo, indigo, rice, and naval llores, 
wete'fufiictent to difdiarge, made up the deficiency, in a great 
degree, by means of their circuitous trade in the Wefi: Iiwlies, 
foreign as. wcB as.^Britifii^, and \y<;re thus enahlpd to extend 
their dealings with'Qfeat ..Britain. Thus the efiPedt was jufi: 
as advantageous to her, as if the fugar planter himfelf had 

been 
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been the purchafcr to tih® isftniJ asuotofiC H A 


irican 



Su'CH having been the nature, nweiSty, andadvantige x£ 
this commercial intercourie* there was certainly evei|r reafon tft 
exped that, on the termination of hoftilities^ the fyftem whsffib 
had unavoidably been interru^d and deranged dmia^^the war,i 
Would revive, as of courfe,: and be r&*dilabliihdd tinder'dveiy 
poihble encouragement. Acctndiligiy, iibefid 
pliihed aninhler,: who was in the dieBiQ3on!of 
no time iapre&nting to paiihineQC«provifiox»bhffl'lca?'t^ 
purpoXei a cc^y of wMoh the reader'rwiH:fmdh|vwatbtef:ri/i'^ 


Dr. JehtiCarapbei! in 

*« fit Stijrat 1^aJe,'( 
preOcd Mmfidf aS fbSv^^s i 
tiaual purchafinrs ftom fudi 8S;ueiiibtd(d'epos the'coCclitt^^ dlii^ 

amount of their purcba&s cooftithes abdancs^rpoidion in fiiveiir'nf]^hafe>«f 
whom they purchafe. But on the other hfa^ the inhabitants «f fipTmoro, 
colonies drawing large and conftanc '(applies tjf cpmmodttTm' and otim^fa^lljs. 
from hence, we, for the fame reafbn, ha^d a^liise Waahe in' ihvbaf^Sgigttil 
them. It is evidertt, thereitne, dhe b^thdr dtteWUltia 

in iktishiiSioQ of that which is dueisom them to iia» the Vdtd^ncC ttnw dil ^ 
ultimately Center widi the inhabitants of Gb%at Britam.'* 

(r) The following is a co^y of die Amcricaa InteretMuie which was. 
brought in by kight Honourable WHliam Chanedbr the £xdic« 

quer, March'r/Sgi' 

A Bill for the pcdbifional elhblilliment andregulatian of trade and ^otmcourfe 
betwran thb (at^edts of Great Britain and diofe of the United States of North 
America. / 

*^WHER£AS the following durteen provinces of North America, namely^ 
New Hampihirc, MalTachufet’s Bay, Rhode liland and Providence Plantations, 
VoL. U. 3 F Coanco* 


his treatife, intituled. Candid a/^mf^ial dnj^nrthf^ 
ihaa cbhnd^^d^'fubjw^ih ^ iigii^ and eK<" 
««As^theiiihUHtdif& 
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B O ’ !BrtH'eftf reafoiiaye etepeaatbns of the > plan- 

gi)bd'of'tWe «sihifter towdrck- tfifcm, proved 
lll-foanded and abortive, and the fetal conlcquenccs which 
flowed from the mcafures refortcd to by the Britifli govern¬ 
ment, I fliall noi^ proceed to point oi^. 



0Bn]}e^nntj ' jN<^w;¥<»](;, N«w JiJiafey, Nprth Caroliixi, D^Ia^are,. M^pyland, 
VirgiiitvPaanfylvaniajiSoutih CarpUna,. .an4 Georgia, hayp laply bfop fokinnljr 
acknoviledged by his. Majefty to be, and now are, free, independent, and fovc- 
re^nBtates, by the name and defcrlpdon of jtbe United States of; America :• 
'<‘'Be-'irtheifefore enaifted and declared by the. King’s Moii'Excellent Majcfty, 
byan(l%tthidiB^ad<Kipe and .confejat of ;theLo^ds Spiritu^, and .Ti^mporal, and 
^Commons, in .tins I prefent Parliament aSembled, and by ^e authority of the 
fame, that ^all ^utes hetetofore made to regulate the trade and commerce be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the Britifli Plantations in America, or to prohibit any 
intcToottrfB;*betw^ the fame, fiiall>/o^f^ they regolatc or prohibit the intcr- 
eoorfe andtaaeOanwfee b«twe«i GreatE^itajp territories now condoling 

Um fiiid United StatesyofAmerifSj wbpj^y and abfolutelyccafe^ . 

V ‘HAadwhereas, whilft the .aforedaid Thirteen Provinces were annexed to and 
cOnftituted a pott of the dominions of Great Britain, the inhabitants of the faid 
prdeislces enjoyed all righti, franchil^ priyilrsgcs, and benefits pf Britifli fulye<£ts 
^bomiih’Grcatii^ritainf 'as vNU- in refpeft to/the pade and commerce yyith Great 
iBriatm^ns in’Otherinftancesi and jn conCwineBC? thereof, .the {hips and yelTels of 
the faid inhahinuits, being tnanner as Britifli {hips and yeflels 

by.Iaw.^$Fb£bd to be navigated, were admitted into the. ports of Great Bri¬ 
tain, Twdn^ljtbe privileges and advantages of Britifh-built fliips; 

»e"‘‘;'Alid. whe«ai6, by the fisypral; bw* «pw cxifti^g,,for. regulation, of the 
trade and- icoinmerce of. Great Britain with foreign States, the fubje^s of 
<tbe latter ;we, aliens, liable, to various commercial leflridBons, and alfo to 
various duties mid cuftoms at the ports of Great Britain, which hitherto have 
net been apjdicable to, or demand^le from, the inhabitants of the feveral pro¬ 
vinces now ccanpofing the faid United States of America: 


« And 
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;TH ©f pe^e, were j ^ C ;*? 

tm thc eythrof lanujiry ffSgj fopa after whiebiy^Jthehoureof ^ 

oonunoas ■ 


« And whereas it is highly expe^ent that the intcrep^rfe bptvireeij Great Britain 
and t^p faid United States thould be eftabliihed on tho haoft enlarged principles 
of reciprocal benefit to both countries} but, from the diftance between Great 
Britain and America, it muft be a confiderabic time before any convention or 
ti-eaty fbr dlabllfhm^ attff ' reguMng the trade itnd ijnereotorfeibetweeir:G»d» 
Britain' i.ld the faid United States of'America, upon'a pertriapcne fouad^tioi^ 
can be cohcluded:'' ‘ 

“Nbw, fbythe purpofdof m'akln^ a temporary tegolation of the ccHinn^ceeitd 
interCoiirfe'’‘b‘iiwcen Gthat Bridin and the'fitid Urtiteii S«ites of Anaisrica,. Imd iit 
order to evihCc die difjsofitlon of* Great Britain tefbe bri terms of the mofttporfcift 
amity with thefaid United Staas of'America, and' in confidence of a frietdily 
difpofition on the part of the faid United States towards Great Bcitainj Be it 
further enadlcd, That from and after the ; - . the 

fhips and vcffels of the fubjedls'and citizens of the fdid United States of America, 
wTth the merchandizes and goods on boird' the fatoej''fiiall be •»in«tted ihto all 
the ports of Great BiiiaiiV in the fame irta'nficr aS'the lhips aMveBels olfithBfub- 
jedfs of other independent fovereign StateSi' biit the merclutndtzea .and.goods on 
board fuch fhips or vc/Tels of the fubjedls of citizens of the laid; Umted Statos, 
being of the growth, produce, or martufadlure of toe Csid Umdbd Statc8)ibaU be 
liable to the fame duties and charges’only, as the'feme merchandizes and > goods 
■would be fubjeft to, if they were the property of Britifh fubjedts, and imported in 
Britilh-built fhips or vcffils, navigated by BHtifh natural-born fubjedts.; 

“ And be it further cnadted, That during the time afifrefaid, the fbtps and veilc|^ 
of the fubjedts and citizens of the faid United States, fhall be admitted'into the 
ports of Mis Majeily’s iflands, colonies, or plantations, in Amenta, with any 
merchandizes or goods-of the growth, produce, or manufadture, of the territories 
of the aforefaid United States, with liberty to export from His faid Majefty’s 
iflands, colonies, or plantations in America, to the faid terruorics of the feid United 
States, any merchandizes or goods whatfoever j and fuch merchandizes and goods, 
which Iball be fo imported into, or exported from, toe faid Britifh iflands,.ctoonii.s, 

3 F 2 


< 
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BiO-OllO cotiyxibrxs biving pafled a wote fdf ccnfnit i'icm’tfec trcatyr(w 
Vi; wiiat mgaid' to ^aflice or’ donfiftoncy,; ■ litis «dt my: tlmfinefs at 
prefent ’tb- inquire) this irvent was followed hy .the rcilgnation 
of the miniliry i>y whom the treaty- was adjuflaed. The ncw 
adminifti'dtaon, it may be prefumed, l^had itoo mai^ johjbfls to 
attend to;, on their\firA elevation to powdr, to firid leiliire for 
xonfidering thfe bafiaefs of a)commercial treaty with Arntriaii 
As; hoyresier, i«i was indii^nfably ncccflary lo tepeal the pror- 
Jiihitoty Ipsvs which had exiftod during the war* this Was done 
by anadt paliled forthat rplirpofe; bu* as to the reft, parliament 
took the ihorteft? idotirfe poiftble to fave themfelvcs. trouble, by 
vefting ih-ibc ft time, authority to .regulate 

the cothoaebcc with'Ai!pf rica'in fuch manner as biS' inajefty in 
council fhould dettn ejipedient; f'tsy. 


or plantationsi.Mi lAnierica; jihall bijiable .ro.the duties and'charges ioaib 
astlie iant^ iilncftjhwdiz^ ao^ would ^ fubjeA to, if they. sYore.th,e property 
of Bripfli ^aturtil-born fubjedts, arid imported or exported in Britiih-built fljips or 
-reflcls, navigated by Britifti. Teamen. ’ 

*'An'(l*bic il further ena£ied, That during all the time hcrcin-bcforc lioiiteS, 
-there fliall be the ^tne drawbacks, exemptiem*, aiitf ’ bounties, oh tner'rhandinds 
and goods exported from Great Britain into the territories of the fald United 
States of AtnCrica, as are allowed in the oTj of exportation to the if aods, planta¬ 
tions, or ^colonies, now remaining, or belonging to die crown of Great Britain, 
Jn America. 

“ And be it further enaSed, That all fliips and velTels helonping to any of the 
citizens or .fuhje£ls of the faid United States of America, wiiich fhaH have cotne 
into any port of Great Britain fince the together 

with the goods and merchandizes on board the fame fliips and veflcls, (hall have 
the full benefit of this aft.” - . *. • 

Vide Stat. 23 Geo. III. c. 39. 


N»tv 
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NfftvJiand efetraerdiiuiy Rs^itce^taiIily; swi fiasfeyax* c h aE* 
tcnfive atifliorityjfliBoalcJ be delated by parliameat-to the eas^i*' 
cutive power, neither this ci rcnmftanGe, • nor the proclamataon^' 
or order of eotmcil, that iflued in confcquenCe of k, on the 
:zd July 1783 (afterwards renev/cd annually) excited iRiudu 
inquiry^ Althou^gh by this prcK:kmation, tlw rniptsTtatiod, into 
the jBrififli^iWcllTndies of every fpecies of naved ftoress, .ftawesi 
and lumbeTj Jive ftock, flour., and grain.of all •kinds,i6lie .‘growth 
of the -American ftates, was confined to .Britiifh flbi^s/iegany 
navigated-i aod die export 0 :Iisft ftates of Weft Jnadian prp- 
dudtiohsi was made fubjecl to tnt ftme ijeftri^ioas whileitniiny 
neceflary articles (as ftiltcd heefatiu pork,/-fifti, and itraifiirdil) 
formerly fupplied by An jrica, were jpeohibited aftogethef, it 
was confidered as meafiii' merely teH^r^iafltd iejiperiraQen- 
tal; and until *» plan of permanent regulation ihould be agreed 
fo'by both ocountrie8, -;t war thought neitheriinptditic nor un- 
juft, that Great Britain ihould referve in her own hands the 
power of reftrammg or relaxing her fyftem of corrtErierckl'ar- 
rangemente, as circumftances might arife-to render ihp exereife 
of liich a power prudent ahd neceftary. 

In tbefe reafons the Weft Indian merchants, and fuch of 
the planters as were refident in Great Briutin^ acquicfcod'i 
but on the firft meeting of a new parliament, in Ma^ 17^4^ 

(another change haying taken place in the tne^n |:^c in the 
Britifti adminiftration) jf'ej the bufinefs of a conamerciaUntq*- 

The Right Honourable William Pitt who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from l oth July 178a, to .5th AprU 1785, was re-appointed to that 
office, and alfo nominated Firft Lord of the Treafiuy on the 27th of December 
1783, foon after which the parliament was diffolved. 

9 


courfc 
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co«fJib,bcst?yeca.^?.,'VV^eR-^ 

preffed itfelC ^ the , gpy^rpp|^^.^tl>,;a, f^ 

which .Hyps, not to be; rplifted, Pctitiop^^ ^pp>pj^ints, apd re- 
monflrances, were popred in .ironj a^p|l. cyefy ifland ia, the 
Weft Indies. Some of the petitioners reprefented that they 
had not iix weeks ptroviftpns in ftore^ and all ,o£jthcp;i lintiui- 
.pated d^ ppoil dteadfu).. confcguences, jf thy fyftepi 9f,reftric- 
tion lhouid. be mpeh longer perfiftyd an.; expei^ng nothing 
lyfs thap a general revolt ofrtheir Hayes, in thy appp^pnjfion of 
peridiing^O^ hu|:^er.. 

Op band, the inhabitants, of tbejrernaiph}g conti¬ 

nental colppiesi, efpeciajhy «fupb of .^he new fcttlers there, as 
w^ere , emigrants United States* promifed ,to them- 

fclycs the acftpifitipn lof li^idden and irpnaenfe riphes from the 
yaft advanen ^of ,price wfhichc^ftt -. J^s. fbrefepn their fyw nafports, 
when no .longer deprefted, by competitian, would obtain at 
thole markets. Every exertion, puhlick and private, was 
therefore made by their friends in Great Britain, to convince 
adminiftration, and innumerable, pamphlets were circulated to 
fatisfy the publick, that the Weft Indies, might be very amply 
fuppUed ydt^ every article of North»American produce (rice 
excepted) from Canada, Nova Scotia, and the ifland of daint 
John. ;, Henoe.they not only ftrenuoully recpmiriendecl a fteady 
adherenceito the lyftem of reftrrdlion on the part pf Great 
Britain, but openly cxprclTed their wilhes>, that the United 
States might retaliate, by prohibiting, in return, Bi itifli Ihips 
from trading in the ports cf America, The conipiaints and 
Teinonftrances of the Weft Indians, they treated as the turbu- 
X knee 
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knee of difappbitttisd fafdiioii. They adedfed therti, whfle C W A' P.^' 
lowing in \<i’fcaMi/‘bFhavihg abetted the American ttsbellion;' . ^ 

and their apprehtnfions of a fcarcity of ’food were ipurned at 
and ridiculed, as if hunger was no part of our nature. 


It is impoflible, I think, not to perceive in thefe, arid hnriiiar 
argiiinents,'a lurking tamt ’of refentment arid malignity,'the 
relicks of focmer provocation againft the Americans j and at 
leaft as ardertt a defire to wound the new republick; through 
the fides of the Weft Indians, as to benefit Nova Scotia at 
their expence. Thefe paflions are among the frailties of our 
nature, and may be forgiven. Bat thfere Ws a.notheri ari^a 
numerous claft of people, wHo ftood fofWiard* on this occafion*, 
ini fuppOrt Of the fyftem of reftriftiori'and monopoly. On dif-i 
ferent ground: thcfe were the ftiip-builders, ftiip-owriers, and 
their various dependants In Londori j, whd affcfted to believe, 
that if American ftiips were fufiered to- takg fugar from our 
ifiands, they would convey it—^not to America, but-»-to foreign 
countries, and rob u$ of the carriage of it; or they might, it 
was alkdged, enter, into a competition with Briti(h fliips for 
the freight of goods to Great Britain. To this it was .ahfwded; 
that a limitation of tonnage to ftiips employed in the Atnericaii 
intercourfe, to which the planters would not otgeft, confinirig 
it to vefifels having only one deck, and not exceeding feventy, 
or eighty tons, muft fatisfy the moft fcrupulous oh that heads 
inaiinuch as fuch vdflels could never be employed in tranf-i 
porting fugar acrofs the Atlantick, nor could they be got in- 
fured if fiich attempts fhould be made. But although this 
anfwcj muft have fatisfied every well-ihformed and confiderate 

perfon,. 
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fbodd^ililiScietif to^^hce *t^ ctamoar which 
at that time was mduftrioufiy propagated on the fnbjed: of the 
carrying-trade, as if the future exigence of the commercial 
navigt^n^wf Oeeat - !}tad;^l»een kivcAved ‘in the diicuf- 

fioh;; 


^ib '^oMiiillPinwf ^«iQpl8al^ ihe^ ndhifteidh^tn&lf was 
«drapel!e4>t^ 4siteiier; ’Although M Pitt 

Was Ahiw ^ ^ adenlmlh-ation, 

itnaMi^ ohhis «etulb«rto^^p^^ to enforce his 
fir^ ilM^litlklV < provi- 

’ J9ftrhad ipreilmed to 

parlla»henb,'» lie^hiilaght iir i^ die Oonfideration 

of the. whaoli^tnaidh: 4oxdlie kidb’of tile commietee of privy- 
cotif^i jR)r!4hO|diiifw:iEfl4iiMie^f%^>^w^ the Weft 

Inchauiiiwtcfathts^vkscS fdo^ dfe^nidiifiOreBt Biitainp were 
ine 0 rva^cptjh(^^#r dwiWfctdf) had the 

honour toshe df thePnt^ veadify adteuctdd ^ the 

fegar phhtbrs^ tha:^,«i'«iier|i piindbie. <6fbhoacHiF; hamaniQr, 
atid^^^uftise^ dadi tm£ntunteer.l4apa]hfta-ofn<6aahaiM4 and Novn 
SodiaiiwefoieiMitled'tOjfa pae&rence of tiii& cwftom, provided 
thodftftsiidna:erpe^tf^^ the meant of fupplying 

thoii '^ai^i, fatet ahfs» vthey contended^ was ‘the main point in 
di^iuct. fjtr^beyiodKreftifar r(s(|Keifte(h thatrbefbso any (permanent 
legtt hfti otl at «dqfdidd!) ^e adopiedcby 1 goDresiunent^f (cnifaivy might 
heimade/ fdii«4fow! ihdah^af theannual Oodftimptioh Ame¬ 

rican dtapleis dm^ofdQftinceahid>iu|)^lied«ln^ortat and,, adly. 
howi&c, ftmae theff fref<;nt,’»n prohdaly'd^ fttuatim), they 

might 
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might.be firppoibd capabl® ofcxce^mg itheif' former.JJ^uce 
and exports ? 

Such an enquiry was accordingly entered upon, and abun¬ 
dance of evidence coUeAed on the fubjcfl $ when it appeared, 
from the cuftom-houfe returns, that of iao8 cargoes of lumber 
and provifiorts imported from North / America ^ B^itifli 
fogar Colonics, in 177a,-only feven of .fchoie cargoes xfere horn 
Canada and Nova Scotia; and lhat of 701 topitil and 

1681 floops, which had cleared cji^iwfards from North* 
rica to the Britifli affld foreign Wefrihidieetc onl|' IwOiOf ;the 
topfail veBeJs, and eleven of thCi floQpe,iWefe!<ftoi|i foofe pro¬ 
vinces. It flood therefore mcontroveiEtiWy pioli^ed, that, pre¬ 
vious to the war, the fupplies which Ahey.ttffordfcd, did not 
amount to a pmportioa of the whole the /ugar 

iflands, in any degreenimfrihy sntioml tlXeartiod^ and^ on the 
fecond ground of enquiry, it was tflbe’ten rcfpe^ling Canada,'not 
only that the navigatiem of the river Saint Lawrence was fo 
greatly obftruded by the ice: in the winter, and by<iwefterly 
winds sn the fummer, aaito irenda amm than one voyage in 
the year impradlkable; but that in the .province--itfelf, the 
climate renders the crops of wheat altc^ether precarioiiw. It 
was proved, that in the years 1779, 1780, 178'J,.and 1782, the 
fcarcity in Camda had been fuch, as to occafion the export of 
all bread, wheat, aod flour, to be,prohibited by authority; and 
it was fhcwnthat, at the very time of the enquiry, afhip in the 
river Thames was adually loading with flour for Quebec. On 
the whole, it appeared that, although in favourable fealbns (as 
in 1774) there might fometimes be found an overplus of grain, 
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BOOK beyoi^d the confumption of the inhabitants, yet that a regular 
and fufficient fupply could by no means be depended on from 
that province; that the frequency of difappointment muft 
prove an infurmountable obftrudtion to new inhabitants fettling 
there with a view to the cultivation of wheat; and, with re¬ 
gard to lumber, the price of labour in Canada was fuch, 
as to cut off all hopes of fupply from thence, even if the 
navigation had been Ihbjedl: to no, delay and obftacle what¬ 
ever. 


Respi:ctino Nova Scotia, it was Ihewn that it never had, 
at any one period', produced grain fufficient for the fuftenance 
of its inhabitants: it had never exported any lumber worthy 
the*name of merchandize ; and fb far from having any to ex¬ 
port, it appeared that a confiderable importation into the pro¬ 
vince was at that time taking place, from the oppofite fide of 
the bay of Fundy, to enable the new fettlers at Port Rofeway 
to build houfes for their own rcfidence. . 

Lastly, as to the ifland of Saint John, it was proved that, 
like Nova Scotia, it had never yet furniflied food enough to 
keep its few inhabitants alive, nor exported any one article 
the produce of the ifland. Its fituation, within the gulph of 
Saint Lawrence, Ihut it up from all intercourfe during five 
months of the year; and its fogs, more prevalent and durable 
than even thofe of Nova Scotia, rendered the country too un¬ 
comfortable for population, while land remained unoccupied in 
happier climates. 
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The advocates for the prohibitory fyftem, however, were 
not calily filenced. They declared it would be more fcfr the 
intereft of Great Britain, that the Weft Indians ftiould be de¬ 
prived of American fupplies altogether, rather than, by receiv¬ 
ing them from the United States in American veflels, con¬ 
tribute to aggrandize the naval power of the new republick. 
They maintained, that the fugar iflands had rcfources within 
themfelves,. which, with occafional aid from Great Britain, 
might enable them to exift very comfortably, even though 
the accuftomed intercourfe with all parts of the Afncrican 
continent was entirely cut oft'. If not, it was triumphantly 
afleed, in what manner were they fupported during the war, 
when all regular communication with thS United States was 
rupprefTcd ? 

In reply to this obje<ftion, it was proved that the Britifti 
fugar iflands, during the war, had. been very badly fupplied, 
both with lumber and provifions ;. and at an expence which, 
if it had continued, would have been equally ruinous with the 
rot being fupplied at all. Their chief refource was the Ame¬ 
rican vcfl'cls that had been captured in their way to tlie French 
iflands; a refource which had terminated with the war, and 
at beft proved I'o uncertain and inadequate, that many of riie 
Britifli iflands had been driven by neceflity to the worft of all 
applications (as- Britifti colonifts) of their labour; the raifing 
proviflons, and cutting lumber upon their own eftates. Inftcad 
of diretfting their attention to the culture of thofc valuable and 
bulky ftaples which contribute, in fo eminent a degree, to 
form the dignified mafs of fupport which die Britifti naviga- 
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BOOK tion Jciives fiom her diftant colonies, they liad been compelled 
VI. to cllangc their lyftem; They had abandoned the cultivation 
of fugar, and applied their land and \abour to the purpofes of 
railing food. In what degree the British navigatiou and com- 
nterce had fufrersd by this meafure, the cuftoin-houfc booki 
would demonllratc:—From that authority it ywuM/appear* 
that in 1777, previous to the capture ;by the Fiiendh' of any 
of the fugar iflands, the import of fugar into; Ehgkoid only, 
had fallen Ihort of the import of j 774. opwardi of *45,000 
hoglhekds, of 16 cwt. j in value nearlyuone inillion, creating, 
a lofs in freight of.jC* I50»opo oa that artiGle: alone, and a. 
defalcation in the pobUck revenue of 300 a day, for every 
day in the year 1 Hefe then, itywaa faid, was a full and hitisfac- 
tory refutation of the popular clamour on the luhjed of tho 
carrying-trade. Compared with thefe lolTes, and their con- 
fequenoes to every ^partt.'of the fo inconfiderable, fo 

truly contemptible ivmarihCitrifiiDg interference of American 
lhallops* carrying food to invigccate the hungry labourer, and 
timbers to repair mills andiiou&sj ithat it feensed not to be 
an ohjoffc deferring a. mosnentTs folicitude in the brealt of a 
great nation. 

'Such were, in part, the evidence and arguments o^ed on 
behalf of die Well Indies.; and. if the quellion had met with 
unpr^udiced and temperate dilcodiony 1 am inclined to think, 
notwithdanding the jealous and' ihonbpolizing fpirit of tra flick, 
that .regulations widely diiferent from the prefent fyltem of 
reftridHon and: exclufion towartk America, would have been 
cllablifhcd; but* un&rttmatdy, the private'’interefh of foine, 

and 
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and the prejudices and pafTions of others, were allofvy! to 
mingle in the inveftigation. I nni aware that, in common 
cafes, it ill becomes an uiidhlinguiilicd individual to arra'gn the 
wifdom and propriety of the national councils ; b.:t akhoirdi 
there is a degree of refped: due to men in authority, which I 
would willingly preferve, yet I dare not maintain it citlicr by 
the violation or the fuppreflion of truth. I'hc confu.paeiiccs 
which flowe.d from the proceedings recommended and adouted 
on this occahon, will prcfently be feen; and they cannot be 
remembered with indifference. To fupprefs fadls, therefore, 
in which the interefts of humanity arc fo deeply concerned, is 
to facrifice both the dignity and utility of hiftory; the great 
end of which is to make the errors and mlfcondudl of one fet 
of men, a lelTon and a warning to their fucceffors. v 

The cafe was, to fpeak’^iai^ and nndifguhedly, that the- 
committee of council, to whom the confidersttion of this ihi-' 
portant bufinefs devolved (with the beft intentions I believe,' 
for it cannot be fuppofed that they wiflied tO' injure the-Wed;: 
Indian colonics) faffered themfelvcs to be gnided *in their rc- • 
fearches by men who had refentments to gratify, and fecret, 
purpofes to promote. Some of theie, were perfbns whom 
America had iprofrribed for their loyaky» and unjoftfydeprived 
of their podelBons. iXhat,-thcy had becomek on this afccouatiJ 
ohjefts of coanpaiiiwik and;iclaiimiit8;t>n the publick of-Gneat 
Britain, I have no-wifli , to derty r hut, without doubt,, they : 
were the lafl men in the world vvliofc opinions fhoald have 
been adopted, concerning the, eftahlifhment of a fyftcm of 
reciprocity and conveniency between the.mother'-countary, and • 
that wdiich they had left. To Aippofe that fuch men were 

capable 
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COOK cap^’b^c of giving an impartial and unbiaffcd teftimony In fuch 
a cafe, is to fuppofc they had diverted themlelves of the com- 
‘ ” mon feelings of mankind. 

The firft enquiries of the committee of council (thus in¬ 
fluenced) 'were directed to difprovc the artertions contained in 
an addrefs of the artembly of Jamaica, concerning the diftrefs 
in which that ifland was ftated to be, at that time, involved, 
fiom tlic want of provifions and lumber. Although thofc 
artertions were abundantly confirmed by the declarations and 
lubfequent condudf of the governor himfelf, to whom the 
addrefs was prefented fe) •, their lordll)ips reported, that the 
artembly were by no means warranted in the ftrong terms they 
had ufed; it appearing, they faid, “ from private letters laid 
before them, that the fcarcity complained of did not exiji.” 
When their lordihips were humbly defired to communicate the 
names of the parties who had written fuch letters, that fomc 
judgment might be formed what degree of credit was due to 
their teftimony, againft that of the legiflature of the colony, 
they refufed, with tokens of manifeft difplcafure, to difclofe 
them. 


Their lordfhips, in the next place, proceeded to eftimate 
the refources of Canada and Nova Scotia; and in contradidlion 
to the evidence and conclufions which had been given and 
adduced by the Weft Indian merchants and planters, they 
afferted, in general terms, ** that the exportation of grain from 

{t) Sir Arch. Campbell. 

Canada 
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Canada would revive and increafe, provided the Wefl: Indian 
market was fecured to the inhabitants of that province j” and 
they added, that feveral perfons of great experience, were of 
opinion, that an annual export of 500,000 buihels might in a 
few years be depended on.” They admitted that the natural 
impediments in the navigation of the river Saint Lawrence, 
might afFedt the fupply of lumber, but denied that this cir- 
cumftance would injure the trade in flour. They ftated, “ that 
Nova Scotia would be able in about three years to fupply great 
quantities of lumber, and mofl: of the other articles which the 
Weft Indies are in want of from North America, provided 
grants of land were properly made and fecured to the inhabi¬ 
tants j for that (although the fca-coafl: is rocky and barrcji) the 
interior parts, and the bajiks of the rivers, have as fine a foil as 
any part of the world, admirably Jit tedJ'or dairy jltrms, and the 
growth of garden vegetables" 


They averred, that the climate of Nova Scotia is fine and 
healthy; that the new fettlcrs v/ere induflrious, and that the 
neutral French who ftill remain (when no longer in a preca¬ 
rious date with refpedt to the government under whicli tlvey 
are to live) would probably follow the example of the new 
fettlers, and learn from them to improve the country; efpe-* 
cially if due encouragement fiioulJ be given to tlieir induilry, 
by fecuriug them proper markets.” Their lordthips were fur- 
ilier affured, from good authority, that upon the like encourage¬ 
ment, the pojuilution of Kova Scotia would be incrcaild. 
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BOOK, a detail of probabilities, provifocs, and poffible con- 

VI. tingcncies, with the mention, among other rcfcurces, of dairy 
farms and garden vegetables^ feemed, to the difanpointed plan¬ 
ters, Ibmething very like derifion and mockery. They com- 
jJained, that inftead of alTurances of relief, they were put oft* 
with airy conjedfurcs, with frivolous ifs and may he's j with 
promilcs inconfiftent with the laws of nature, and with decla¬ 
rations negatived both by experience and reafon 

In truth, the argument which appeared to have moft weight 
with their lordfhips themfelves, was that which (tacitly ad¬ 
mitting all cxpedlatron of fupply f-om Canada and Nova Sco¬ 
tia to be chimerical and delufive) took for granted, that by 
excluding American ftiips from the ports of the Weft Indies, 
•Great Britain would ftnd full employment for as many addi¬ 
tional velTels as America formerly employed in that commerce, 
and reap all the profits w^hich America reaped, of which they 
c:alculated the freightage alone, at the annual fum of 245,000 
ftcrling. 

On the whole, the lords of the committee ftrongly recom¬ 
mended a ftridl and rigid adherence to the meafure of confin¬ 
ing the intercoarfe between our Weft Indian Iflands and 
America, to Britifti fhips only, as a regulation c«f ablblute 
neceflity; confidering any deviation from it, as expofing the 
commerce and navigation of Great Britain to the rivalry of 
revolted fubjefts, now become ill-aftedted liens. They ex- 
prefled, indeed, fome apprehenfion, left the congrefs of the 
United States might retaliate, by prohibiting, in return, Britifh 

veflcis 
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veflels from being the carriers between them and the 
Weft Indies j but feemed to Ihink this circmnftance not ¥cry 
probable, .inafmuch as the people of the United States'Uiould, 
ht that cafe, they faid, fulfer much raori than.ajiyto£>li 2 s JVIa- 
jefty*s fubjedts j a coiiclufion not very- dfecifive j the; ex^criedqe 
of all ages abundantly proving,' thslt confiderittcms erf intbreft 
are frequently overpowered hy motives of’refehtmerit. i 

These doftrines and opinions of the lords of the committee 
of council were unfortunately approved; and adopjCed in.t^eir 
fulleft extent by the Britifti govcrnmeniCj and the. only folitaiy 
hope which now remained to the inhabitants of the Weft, Inr 
dies was, that the apprehenfion of their lordfhips, concerning 
American retaliation, was ill-founded;, and that the United 
States, ndtwithftanding the prohibitory i^ftem of Great Bri¬ 
tain, would ftill open their ports to Britifh fliipping; and 
freely indulge them With the liberty of impoj-ting the produdls 
of the Britifli fugar iflands; carrying away American produce 
in return. The planters could not indeed but forefee a very 
great expence, delay, and uncertainty attending fuch circui- 
tdiisf riavigatioh; but to this they were prepared to fubmit, 

as the only alternative of efcaping inevitable and impending 

• 

deftrudtion. 

Bv't thbre was'fhl^' iiiisfdrtune attending the fugar planters, 
that their wiiff^ iinriiediate i and of a complexion affeift- 

ing not onl^‘ property, but l?fe. Whatever refources might 
ultimately he found* in the opulence and faculties of the mo¬ 
ther-country, it was impdffible, in the nature of things, to 
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BOOK cxpcd from fo diftant a quarter an adequate fupply to a vaft 
and''various demand, coming fuddenly and unexpcdledly. 
Many of the fugar iilands too had fuffered dreadfully under 
two tremendous hurricanes, in 1780 and 1781, in cdnfequencc 
whereof (had it not been for the cafual afliftance obtained 
from prize-veflels) one half of their negroes muft abfolutcly 
have perilhed of hunger. .Should fimilar vifitations occur, the 
moft dreadful apprehenfions would be realized; and I am 
forry to add, that realized they were ! 

I HAVE now before me a report of a committee of the 
aflcmbly of Jamaica, on the fubjedt of the flave trade* wherein 
the lofs of negroes in that ifland, in confequence of thofe 
awful concuflions of nature, and the want of fupplies from 
America, is incidentally ftated. It is a document of the bell 
authority; and the following extradl from it, while it abun¬ 
dantly acquits the Well Indian merchants and planters from 
the charge of turbulence and fadlion, which on this occafion 
was illiberally brought againft them, will, I hope, ferve as an 
awful leflbn to future minifters how they fuffer the felfiflinefs 
of party, and the prejudice of perfonal refentment, to have 
an influence in the national councils. 

“We lhall now (fay the committee) point out the princi¬ 
pal caules to which this mortality of our Haves is jullly charge¬ 
able. It is but too well known to the houfe, that in the 
feveral years 1780, 1781, 1784, 1785, and 1786, it pleafed 
Divine Providence to vilit this ifland with repeated hurri¬ 
canes, which fpread defolation throughout moll parts of the 
« ifland; 
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ifland; but the parifhcs which fuffered more remarkablyi than CHAP, 
the reft, were thofe of Weftmoreland, Hanover, Saint James, ^ 
Trelawny, Portland, and Saint Thomas in the Eaft. By thefc 
deftruftive vilitations, the plantain walks, which furnifli the 
chief article of fupport to the negroes, were generally rooted 
up, and the intenfe droughts which followed, deftroyed thofe 
different fpecies of ground provifions which the hurricanes 
had not reached. The ftorms of 1780 and 178 c happening 
during the time of war, no foreign fupplies, except a trifling 
afllftance from prize-veffels, could be obtained on any terms, 
and a famine enfued in the leeward parts of the ifland, which 
deftroyed many thoufand negroes. After the ftorm of the 
30th of July 1784, the lieutenant-governor, by the advice of 
his council, publiftied a proclamation, dated the 7th of Au- 
guft, permitting the free importation of provifions and lumber 
in foreign bottoms, for four months from that period. As this 
was much too ftiort a time to give fufticient notice, and obtain 
all the fupplies that were neceffary, the fmall quantities of 
flour, rice, and other provifions, which were imported in coii- 
fcquence of the proclamation, foon rofe to fo exorbitant a 
price as to induce the aflembly, on the 9th of November fol¬ 
lowing, to prefent an addrefs to the lieutenant-governor, re- 
quefling him to prolong the term until the latter end of 
March 1785 ; obferving, that it was impoffiblc for the natural 
produdions of the country to come to fuch maturity as to 
be wholefome food, before that time. The term of four 
months not being expired when this addrefs was prefented, 
the lieutenant-governor declined to comply therewith; but on 
the ift of December following, the houfe rtprefented, that a 
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BOOK prolongation of the term was then abfolutely hecelTary : They 
VI; obferve that, perfuadcd of the reluditance with which his honour 
would be brought to deviate from regulations which he felt 
himfelf bound to obferve, it would give them much concern to 
addrefs him on the fame occafion a fecond time, were they not 
convinced that it was in a cafe of fuch extreme neceffity as to 
juftify fuch a deviation. Accordingly, the lieutenant-governor, 
by the advice of his Majefty’s council, direfted, that the time 
formerly limited Ihould be extended to the 31ft of January 
then next enfuing (1785): but, at the fame time, he in¬ 
formed the houfe, that he was not at liberty to deviate any 
longer from the r^ulations which had been cftablifhed ia 
Great Britain. 

From the 31ft of January 1785, therefore, the ports con¬ 
tinued fout, and the fufferings of the poor negroes, in confe- 
quence thereof, for fome months afterwards, were extreme: 
Providentially, the feafons became more favourable about May, 
and confiderable quantities of corn and ground provifions were 
gathered in by the month of Auguft; when the fourth ftorm 
happened, and the lieutenant-governor immediately font the 
ports againft the exportation of any of our provifions to the 
French and Spanifli iflands, which were fuppoled to have 
fuffered more than ourfelves; but not thinking himfelf at 
liberty to permit the importation of provifions in American 
vcfiels, the prodinffions of the country were foon exhaufted, 
and the ufual attendants of fcanty and unwholefome diet, drop- 
fies and epidemic dyfenteries, were again dreadfully prevalent 
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in the fpring and fummer of J786, and proved*fetal to great CHAP, 
numbers of the negroes in all parts of the country. IV. 

On the 20th of OrStober in that year, happened tlie fifth 
dreadful hurricane, which again laid wafte the leeward parifhes, 
and completed the tragedy. We decline to enlarge on the con- 
fequences which followed, left we may appear to exaggerate; 
but having endeavoured to compute, with as much accuracy as 
the fubjedt will admit, the number of our flaves whole deftruc- 
tion may be fairly attributed to thele repeated calamities, and 
the unfortunate meafure of interdidting foreign fupplies, and 
for this purpofe compared the imports and returns of negroes 
for the laft feven years, with thofe of fevan years preceding, 
we hefitate not, after every allowance for adventitious caufes, 
to fix the whole lofs at fifteen thoufand: This number we 
FIRMLY BELIEVE TO HAVE PERISHED OF FAMINE, OR OF 
DISEASES CONTRACTED BY SCANTY AND UNWHOLESOME 
DIET, BETWEEN THE LATTER END OF I780, AND THE 
BEGINNING OF I787.’' 

Such (without including the lofs of negroes in the other 
iflands, and the confequent diminution in their cultivation and 
returns) was the price at which Great Britain thought proper 
to retain her exclufive right of fupplying her fugar iflands with 
food and neceflarics ! Common charity muft compel us to be¬ 
lieve (as I verily do believe) that this dreadful profeription of 
fo many thoufand innocent people, the poor, unoftending ne¬ 
groes, was neither intended nor fdrefeen by thofe who recom¬ 
mended the mcafures that produced it. Certainly no fuch 

proof 
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BOOK proof was wanting to demonftrate that the rcfentmcnts of party 
too frequently fuperfcdc the common feelings of our nature. 
It is indeed true, that the evil did at length in fome mcafure 
furnifh its own remedy : The inhabitants of Jamaica, by ap¬ 
propriating part of their lands and labour to the raifing of pro- 
vifions, and the hewing of ftaves, found fome refource within 
themfclves ; and, happily for the other iflands, the United 
States did not, as was apprehended, adopt any fchcme of retali¬ 
ation;; fo that Britifli velTels ultimately obtained the profits of 
the carriage (whatever it was) between the Weft Indies and 
America; and thus at length the fyftem became recognized 
.and confirmed by the legiflaturc (f). 


But, 

(f) By the 28th Geo. III. c. 6. which took efFcA the 4th of April 1788, it is 
eiiadled, “ That »o goods or commodities whatever (hall be imported or brought 
from any of the territories belonging to the United Slates of America, into any of 
his Majefty’s Weft India Iflands (in which deicrlption the Bahama Iflands., and the 
.Bermuda, or Somers Iflands, are included) under the penalty of the forfeiture 
thereof, and alfo of the fhip or veflel in which the fame ftiall be imported or 
brought, together with all lier guns, furniture, an'.munltiOn, tackle, and apparel; 
except tobacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp, flax, n.afls, yards, bowfpri's, flaves, 
-heading, boards, timber, ftiifiglc.', and lumber of any ibrt; hoifcs, neat cattle, 
Ihtcp, hogs, poultry, and live flock ofany fortj bread, bifeuit, flour, peafe, beans, 
jjjc'raloe.s, wheat, rice, oats, barley, and grain of any (ort, fuch commodities, rcfpec- 
tively, being the growth or produdlioii of any of the territories of the faid United 
Btales of America; And that none c.f tire goods or commodities herein before 
ocepted, enumerated, and dcfciibed, fhall be i mported or brought into any of 
the faiJ iflands from the territories of the faiJ United Stales, under the like 
penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alfo of the' (hip or vcHel in whic.; the flame 
Ihall be lb imported or brought, together with all her gunr, furniture, ammunition, 
mklc, and apparel, exetpt by Briiifh fubjeijts and hi Biitiftj-.built fiiips, owiud 
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But, whatever benefit has accrued to the mother-country, 
from the regulations and arrangements which the Britifit par¬ 
liament thus confirmed and perpetuated, it is certain that her 
remaining colonies in North America, at whofe inftance and 
for whofe benefit the feheme of cxclufion and reflridtion was 
principally promoted, derived few or none of thofe advantages 
from the meafure, which they had promifed to themfclves iir 
the outfet. ‘They difeovered, w'hen it was too late, that the 
decrees of Providence were irrevocable. The river Saint,Law- 
rence remained, as ufual, locked up feven months in the year 
by an impenetrable barrier of ice ; and Nova Scotia ftill con¬ 
tinued devoted to inexorable fterility j fo much fb indeed, that 
the very men who, in 1784, had. confidently reprefeiited tdiis 
province as being capable, in the courfe of three years, of fiip- 
plying all the Weft Indies with lumber and provifions, found 
it ncceflary, at the end of thofe three years, to apply for and 
obtain the infertion of a claufe in the prohibitory adl, to autho- 
rife the admifiion of both, lumber and provifions into that pro- 

by his Majefty’s fubjeiSs, and navigated according to law. By another claufe,. 
nixie of the aforefuid articles are to be brought from any of the foreign iflands, 
under the Tike penalty, except in times of publick emergency and diltrefe, when 
the governors of any of our iflands, with the advice and confent of the council, 
may authorize the importation of tliem by Britiih.fubjedls in Britjfh-buUt fhips: 
for a limited time.” Such is the law as it now Hands with regard to the impprt. 
of American articles into the Britifh Weft Indies; Concerning the export of 
Britifti Weft Indian produce to the United States, It is. permitted to export, irt. 
flnps Britifti-built and owned, any goods or'commodities wbatfoever, which, 
were not, at the time of palling the a£l, prohibited to be exported to any foreign , 
country in Europe, and alfo fugar,, mclaflbs, coffee, cogoa-nuts,, ginger, and 
jjiemcnto j bond being given for the due landing of the fame in the United States. 
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vince frcMn the United States, On this circumftance'it Is an- 
neceflary to anticipate the reflettions of the reader! 

In confequcnce of this permifhon, there were fhipped in the 
year 1790, from the United States to Nova Scotia alone, 
540,000 ftaves and heading, 924,980 feet of boards, 285,000 
fhingles, and 16,000 hoops j 40,000 barrels of bread and meal, 
and 80,000 bufliels of grain; an irrefragable proof that Canada 
had no furplus of either lumber or grain beyond her own con- 
fumption, or undoubtedly the Canadian market would have 
been reforted to, in preference to that of the United States. 
And thus vanifti all the golden dreams and delufive promifes 
of a fufficient fupply from Canada and Nova Scotia to tinfwer 
the wants of the Weft ladies; and the prediftions of the plan¬ 
ters and merchants have been verified and confirmed by the 
experience of years. I regret that I am unable to furnifti the 
reader with an accurate account of the aftual exports from 
thofc provinces to the Weft Indies fince the war (the report of 
the committee of council on the Have trade, though fraught 
with information in all other cafes that relate to the commerce 
of the colonies, being filent on this head) or of the fifti which 
they fend annually to the fugar iflands. The quantity of this 
latter article imported into the Britifh Weft Indies from New¬ 
foundland, on an average of four years (1783 to 1786, both in- 
clufive) was 80,645 quintals fgj. 

The 

(g) The imports, into Jamaica from Canada, St. John’s, and Nova Scotia, 
between 3d of April, 1783, and die 26th of OiJiober 1784, have been dated in a 

report 
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The exports, for the year 1787, from the BritMi.fugar 
iflands to all our remaining American poflefllons, Newfound¬ 
land included, confifted of 9,891 cwt. of fugar, 874,580 gal¬ 
lons of rum, 81 cwt. of cacao, 4 cwt. of ginger, 26,380 gallons 
of melafles, 200 lbs. of piemcnto, 575 cwt. of coffee, 1,750 lbs. 
of cotton wool, and fome fmall articles, fruit, &c. of little ac¬ 
count } the value of the whole, agreeably to the current prices 
in London, was £. 100,506. ijs. lod. fterling, and the {hip¬ 
ping to which it gave employment was nominally 17,873 tons, 
navigated by 1,397 leamen. As this however includes repeated 
voyages, the quantity of tonnage and the number of men muft 
be reduced one-half. 

To the United States of America the fame year the exports 
in Britifh fhipping were thefe: 19,921 cwt. of fugar, 1,620,205 
gallons of rum, 124 f cwt. of cacao, 339 cwt. of ginger, 4,200 
gallons of melaffes, 6,450 lbs. of piemento, 3,246 lbs. of 
coffee, 3,000 lbs. of cotton wool, 291 hides, and 737 barrels 
of fruit. 


report of the Afienibly of that Ifland. The negative catalogue is very copious. 
No flour,—no fliip-bread or bifeuit, no Indian-corn, or other meal,—no horles, 
cattle, fheep, hogf, or poultry.—The only provifions were, one hundred and 
eighty bufliels of potatoes, and 751 hogflieads and about 500 barrels of faltc(> 
fifli,—rather a feanty allowance for the maintenance of 30,000 white people, 
and 250,000 blacks, for the fpace of nineteen months!——Of lumber, &c. the 
quantity was 510,088 feet, 20 bundles of hoops, and 301,324 fhingles. - — — 
Previous to the war, on an average of the five years from 1768 to 1772, the 
whole imports into Jamaica from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, were 
33 barrels of flour, 7 hogflieads of fifh, 8 barrels of oil, 3 barrels of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, 36,000 of fhingles and ftaves, and 27,235 feet of lumber. 
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The value in fterling money, according to the prices cur¬ 
rent in London, was 196,460. 8 j. as hath been ftatcd in 
the former chapter (bj. The amount of the freight on thefc 
exports, and alfo on American produftions fupplied the Weft 
Indies, is the monopoly which Great Britain has exacted by 
her late regulations. It cannot therefore be faid, that if the 
has loft much, flie has gained nothing; but eftimating her 
profit at the utmoft, to what dees it amount, compared with 
the coft of the purchafe.? Admitting it even to ftand at the 
fum-fixed by the committee of council fij, how fubordinate is 
fuch a confideration, when placed in competition with the 
future growth and profitable exiftcncc of our fugar iflands, 
the whole of wha'e acquirements center in the boiom of the 
mother-country, enriching her manufadturers, encouraging her 
filheries, upholding the credit of her funds, fupporting the 
value of her lands, and augmenting, through a thoufand chan¬ 
nels., her commerce, navigation, revenues, ftrength, wealth, 
and profperity I 

On tlic whole, it is a confideration of very ferious impor¬ 
tance, that the benefits of t!ie j)rclent rcllraining fyftem are 
by no means comnicnfuratc to the rifie which is incuired from 
it, Jamaica, it is true, iii time of fesreitv, ujay find fonic rc- 
fjurcc wit-hin licrfcif, and Autcrica has not yet adopted, and 
perhaps may not adopt, uieaiurcs of retaliation; bat it muft 


Txaiuber of vcfilils 
.nci', 2,854. 
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always be remembered, that every one of the Weft Indian 
iflands is occafionally fubjedt to hurricanes, and many of them 
to exceflive droughts, which, by deftroying all the produfts of 
the earth, leave the \vretched negroes no dependence but on 
imported provifions fupplied them by their owners. Antigua has 
been frequently rendered by this calamity a feene of defolation, 
as it was particularly in 1770, and twice again in the years 
3773 and 1778. Should the fam'e irrefiftible viJitation over¬ 
take thefe unfortunate countries hereafter,—as the planters 
have no vcffcls of their own, and thofe of America are denied 
admittance into their ports,—how are even the moft opulent 
among them to avert from their unhappy labourers tlic mife- 
ries of lamine, which in a like cafe fwept oft* fuch numbers in 
Jamaica ? Concerning the permiflion that is held out to the 
planters to refort, in time of emergency, to the foreign illands, 
it is fo manifeftly nugatory, that I choofe not to f]>eak of it in 
the language which my feelings would diflate (k). 

(/■) Under the prcfeiit liinitcJ IntcrcomTe with America (cxclufivc of the un¬ 
certainty of being fupplied at all) tl'c Indians arc fubjert to three fets of 

tlcvouring monopolills. ill. 'J'lie Brililli flii[>-owncrs. 2d. T heir agents ut 
the ports in America. 3d. 'riieir agents or factors at the chief ports in the 
iflands, all of whom cxa<St an unnatural profit from tire planter; by which means 
ihofc moft cflcnti.il ncrcHiirics, ftav'cs and iun.b-T, have rifen in price no lefs than 
37 per ce.'!t. as the folio,.’ing comparative t..i.'.'j v/ill demonflraie; 
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BOOK Compared with the danger thus impendmg ovq- the feeble 
and <iefcncelcfs Africans, the inconveniency which of late has 
been felt and complained of in Great Britain, from the high 
price of Weft Indian commodities, deferves not the confidera- 
tion of a moment. It is the neceffary and unavoidable confe- 
quence of our own arrangements. Yet, perhaps, it is this cir- 
cumftance alone that comes home to our feelings j and to this 
caufe, more than to any other, I verily believe, may be attri¬ 
buted the clamour which has been induftrioufly excited againft 
the planters, concerning their fuppofed ill ufage of their ne-» 
groes. Difeontent at the high price of fugar, is called fym- 
pathy for the wretched, and the murmurs of avarice become 
the diftates of humanity. What inconfiftency can be more 
grofs and lamentable ! We accufe the planter of cruelty to his 
flaves, and contemplate, at the fame time, with approbation 
or indifference, our own commercial policy, under wrhich many 
thoufands of thofe unhappy people have already perifhed, and 
to which (I grieve to add) many thoufands more will proba¬ 
bly fell a fecrifice! 


THE 
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{c5» T H E foHowing Memorial from the Agent of Jamaica, to his Majefty’s 
Minifters, prefented during the inveftigation of the fubjc£l to which it 
relates, may ferve to illuftrate and explain what is obfeure and defi¬ 
cient in fome p.?rts of the preceding difeuffion. It is fcarce neceflary 
to obferve, after what has been related, that no anfwer was given 
to it. 

The Reprefentation of Stephen Fuller, Efquire, Agent for Jamaica^ to hi* 

Majefty’s Minifters. 

The agent of Jamaica, by the advice and approbation of the right jUonour- 
able lord Penryhn, Edward Long, and Bryan Edwards, efquires, with whom he it 
direifted, by the council and aftembly, to confult, begs leave to fubmit to the coiifi* 
deration of his majefty’s minifters, the following obfejvations and propofitions, 
on the fubje£t of fuch part of the memorial and petition of the council and alTem- 
bly to his majefty, of the nth of December laft, as relates to a limited intcr- 
courfe between the Britiih Weft Indies, and the United States of America, in 
American bottoms. 

'I'he faid agent conceives that it is no longer a queftion, whether the necelEtIcs 
of the Britilh Weft Indian iflands can be fupplied by any other channel than that 
of the United States 5 the itivincible law of abfolute neccllity (paramount to all 
other confidcrations) having lately induced the lieutenant-governor and council 
of Jamaica to open the ports of that ifland to all American vefl'els, of all deferip- 
tions, by proclamation. 'I'he faid memorialifts have ftated, that this meafure was 
cliiitatcd, “ folely hy motives of felf-prefervation}” for they folemnly affirm, 
“ that nothing but a rcafonable participation in a trade with the United Statc.s, 
“ can, on many probable contingencies in future, prevent them from ruin aifd 
“ death.” 

It is prefuiTied to be a .fail, equally well cftablilhed, that the neceffities of the 
fiiJ illaads cannot be fupplied, in any degree adequate to their wants, even from 
the United States, unlefs in vefleJs aftually belonging to die faid States. 'I'he 
^Vcft India iflatids have few or no ftiips of their ownj and were it even true, 
which the faid agent by no means allows, that Britilh vefl'els from hence might, 
by circuitous voyages, profitably tranfport lumber and provifions from the United 
r States 
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States loathe faiJ iflands, and fo return to Grcr.t Britain with freights of fugar; 
yet thj planters would be wholly unable to pay for lumber and provifions thus 
obtained i not only from the augmented coft thereof, but alfo, inafmuch as their 
rum, their chief refouicc for the purchafe of necefliiries, to the amount of up¬ 
wards of half a million fterling, would flill remain a dead weight on their hands : 
the confnmption of rum iii this kingdom, in the year 1/1)3, not exceeding 
505,150 gallor.s; although the quantiiy annually made in the Britifli Weft Indian 
illands, f)!' cxpoitition, exceeds 00,000 gallons. 

The agent, dcfirous of obviating all material objeftions, humbly offers to your 
cenfidcration the plan of a future intcrcourfe between the fiid iflands and the 
United Slates, of fo Oriel and limited a nature, as, he prefumes, will not he con¬ 
troverted, even by thqfe who have hiiiictto appeared mofi zealous for confining 
the trade'of tiic Weffindia illands to Gieat Britain and Ireland only. 

Firfi-, The f-id agent humbly offers to your confideratior, whetlier the intcr- 
courfc requcfled by the Weft Indian planters, in American vefftls, may not be 
ccnfincd to {loops an.1 fehuoners cnl v, having but one dec!:, and not exceeding 
the hurlheii of fixty tons. And, to obviate all fiifpicions of fraudulent meafure- 
ment, v.-hetlier the number of mariners in cacli vcffel may not be limited to thrte 
white f.:amcn, and as many negroes, or people of colour, lb as not to exceed fix 
in the whole ^ 

Secondly, Whereas, among the commodities formerly allowed to be imported 
into the Briti.'h Welf Indian iflands, the following were articles of conliderable 
importance, viz. Bar iron—wax and fjxTmaccti candles—train oil—hams— 
tr'ii'jn;—bei ring'^—butter—cheede—foap—fiarch—tallow—li.lteu bed .an.1 jinrk; 
rf tiu; '.■..ter, viz. failed be: f and pork, the import into all the Britifli \Vc‘d Indian 
iflands, born the laid States, in the years 1771, 1772, and 1773, was 44,782 
harrJ.s, v.f'rth, at the ports of d, livery, upwards of 110,00c liciling money: 
it is fnhi.aif '<1, that tiic planters in future be i-clfricted to the llippiying tlicmfclvcs 
wnh all tie fc articles of indifpenfablc neceflily from Great Britain and Ireland 
; trnd in::, lie” h liielcfs, that in adjiifving the commercial an angements be¬ 
tween Great Hi itain an-.i irvi.uid, provilion wiii be made, 1 ;, the parlianuiU of 
liei.md, for a rccij.roc.il fecurity to the Well Indian planlei, againll the intro- 
ducU. n of f.jn ign Wed: iiid-.an produce into that kingdom, and agaiiiil any 
aniimentail; n r f caven upo.; tiv; e.'.poii of {'alt nr. villous iVoin tlwncc to the B;i- 
tut) \ . Cit In. ics. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, As it has been urged, that granting permiflion to the fabjefls of the ^ 

United States, to export raw fugars from the Britifh Weft Indian illands, may 
interfere with the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland; wliether this permit- t 
fion may not be rcftriiEfed, in future, to clayed and refined fugars only ? 

Fourthly, As to hides anti fleins, cotton-wool, indigo, logwood, fuftiefc, and 
other dyers woods; whether the export thereof, to the United States, from the 
Britifh plantation"-, fhould not be prohibited altogether ? 

Fifthly, In order that all rcafonable encouragement may be flrewn to the 
Britilh fettlers in our remaining provinces of North America; and to demon- 
ftratc that the fugar planters are finccrely difpofed to give them the preference of 
their cuftom, vvhenever, by the incrcafc of people, or the progrefs of cultivation, 
they fliall be adtually enabled to fupply our wants, in part or in total; whether the 
meafurcs now fubmitted to the confidcration of his majefiy’s minifiers,if adojitcd 
by pailiamcjit, may not be in force for a probationary period only, to commence 
the firft day of July next ? 

By means of a f)flem of this kind, the imports from- the United States into 
the Britilli Weft Indies, will be coniined in future to working cattle, lumber, and 
p’-ovlfions only; and of the latter, to fuch fpecics alone, as it is on all hands ad* 
mitLcd liiat. G reat Britain, Ireland, and our remaining provinces, cannot hnme- 
diatelv funiiili, in a quantity by any means adequate to the demand. The Arne- 
ric.ui navigation fufficient for this purpofe, niull, by the cxclufion of fo nsnny 
ai iiclcs, neccfi’arily be in proportion diminiflied. It appears by tiie report of the 
right honourable the committee of council, that the number of vell'els, botii 
Aiiurican and Britifh, formerly employed in a direct intercourfe between ihs 
\v’e(f Indian iflatjds and North America, never cncccde.’ (eaitien 

emph. yed iliereln 3-,339; of vehich i,000 at lead, it is conceived, were n'c.^ro 
fiaves, or people of colour. On the plan now propnfed, it i.-. prohadl coniider- 
ii!'.’ tile c-uiiiipuiit dimimition of the jiumbcr of veiidp, tiiat tue w!;; Ic nuii.'cor 
of wliiir- fe.uneii lb employed in future, would not r-xr■ cd rvelv,' li ni Jrrd. Aird 
war,I po!ii.y can be more dreadful i!i:m that vdiicii, in ordn' l" <iiilr.-i:. io inligan- 
ficciil a h.andlul uf people, fliould put t’.ic vriirde of the fug:-.r rll.iud;., containn-.g 
CO -?,000 inhabiiaiUs, to the rifque of d.i; ruction ? 

It is iioitbr the agent to foppaife, that it cm ever be ckrnreJ exp-edient, rather 
to connive at a clamleliine, titan auihorir.c r,n ej)cn ii'.tereou;il-; but he will Ire 
al'.<>vvi,d to exprefi. his mod ferioiss a.pprcireiiltons tiic raiielia.1.^ '.vh'.c'r! leetn to 
tlireaten Ids cotiUitueuts. 'rhe iVcnch g;>vcri'.nvent, as he io inlormed, having 
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lately eftabliflied no lefs than feven fiee ports b their iflands, for the admiflion, 
in foreign velTels, of luniber and live ftock of every fpecies, failed beef, and liih, 
he fears, that if the Britifh planters cannot obtain their necciTaries, in any thing 
like a fufficient quantity, by a licenfed mode of intercourfe in Britifh veflels, they 
muft procure them by illicit means, or difeontinue the cultivation of their lands. 
And that, as the vicinity of the FreiKh iflands promifes to fecilitatc a clandeftine 
introdudtion of fupplies, they will probably obtain them from the United Sutes, 
for the mofl: part, through the medium of the French iflands, and in French 
bottoms. In this event, the French free ports may become the great ernpo- 
riutns for thefe articles, and gain a profit upon their cuftomers, in proportion to 
the magnitude of tlie rifl]ue, and the demand } French feamen may be employed 
(more formidable of the two than American); the Britifh planters become de¬ 
pendents on their rivals; the plantations, the commerce, and the marine of 
France, may derive from this fatal caufe a rapid improvement and grandeur; 
whilft the Britifh interefts, in that part of the empire, are finking with equal 
rapidity into annihilation* 
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CHAP. V. 

Charges brought againji the Planters introduStory of Opinions 
and DoBrines the Dejtgn of ‘which*is to provey that the Set¬ 
tlement of the Britijh Plantations nvas improvident and un- 
•is)ife.—''Tefimony of the InJpeBor-General on this SuhjeB, and 
Animadverfions thereon.—Erroneous Idea concerning a diJiinB 
Intereji between Great Britain and her Sugar Tflands.-w—I’he 
National Income and the Profits of Individuals arifing from thofe 
Ifiands confidered feparately,—Opinions of Pofilethwaite and 
Child.—Whether the Duties on WeJi Indian Commodities imported 
fall on the Confumery andinoJbhat Cafes ?—Drawbacks and 
Bounties : Explanation of thofe Termsy and their Of gin and 
Propriety traced and demonfirated.—Of the Monopoly-compaSi ^ 
its Nature and Origin.—RefiriBions on the Colonifis enumerated % 
and the Benefits refulting therefrom to the Mother Country pointed 
out and illufirated.—Advantages which would accrue to the 
Plantery the Revenucy and the PubliCyfrom permitting the In¬ 
habitants of the Wejl Indies to refine their raw Sugar for the 
Britijh Confumption.—Unjufi Clamours raifed in Great Britain 
on any temporary Advance of the Wefi Indian Staples. — Pro- 
jeB of ejlablijhing Sugar Plantations in the Eafi ladies under 
the ProteBion oj' Government conjidcred.—Remonjlrance which 
might he ojf'ercd againfi this and other Meafures. — Conclujion. 

A fter fo copious a dlfplay as hatli been given of the c H A P. 

prodigioufly increafed value of thefc important illands, V. 
during the fpace of a century and a half, which have nearly 
VoL. IL 3 K elapfed 
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BOOK eliipfed fince their firfl fettlement, it mny be fuppofccl that the 
VI. conduit of Great Britain towards them (notvvithAanding the 

proceedings on which I have prefumed to animadvert in the 
foregoing chapter) has genci*aily been founded in kindnefs and 
liberality ; and that the murmurs and complaints which have 
fometimes proceeded frolfi th^ planters, when new and heavy 
duties have been laid on their ftaples, have been equally un¬ 
grateful and unjuft; the foftidious peevifhnefs of opulent folly, 
and furfeited profperity. 

Charges to this effedt have indeed been frequently urged 
againft the planters of the Weft Indies, with a fpirit of bitter- 
nefs and rancour, which inclines one to think, that a fmall de¬ 
gree of envy (excited, perhaps, by the fplcndid appearance of a 
few opulent individuals among them refident in Great Britain) 
is blended in the accufation. They would therefore have re¬ 
mained unnoticed by me, were they not, on frequent occafions, 
introdudrory of dodrines and opinions as extraordinary in their 
nature, as dangcrous'in their tendency; for, fupported as they 
are by perfons of ability and influence, they cannot fail, if 
adopted by minifters, and carried from the national councils 
into meafures, to widen our recent wounds, and make a general 
maflacre of our whole lyftem of colonization. 

Of thefe dodrines and opinions, fo far as they concern the 
Britifli plantations in the Weft Indies, the following is a fair 
abftrad and abridgment; 


First., 
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First. That the fugar iflands have been fettled by ^ritlfh 
capitals which might have been employed to greater advan¬ 
tage at home, in carrying on and extending the manufafturcs, 
the commerce, and agriculture of Great Britain. 

Secondly. That the money expended upon Weft Indian 
eftates, is in general far from yielding a profitable return to the 
nation, inafmuch as even a good crop does not leave the 
owner fo mach as fix per cent, on his capital, after payment of 
expen ces. 

Thirdly. That the duties on Weft Indian comnfodities 
fall altogether on the confumcr. 

Fourthly. That the feveral prohibitory laws which have 
been made, tending to force the confumption of Britifti Weft 
Indian produce upon the inhabitants of Great Britain, have 
vefted in the planters a complete monopoly of the Britifti 
market, at the coft, and to the manifeft injury, of the Britiflj 
confumcr, who might otherwife purchafe iugars, &c. from the 
foreign iflands, 20 or 30 per cc 7 it. cheaper than in thofe of 
Great Britain. 

Fifthly. That from this great difparity of price between 
Britifti and foreign fugars, the former cannot be made an objedt 
ef export from Great Britain, by any other means tlian by 
granting drawbacks and bounties out of the exchequer; the 
Britifti exporter being otherwife unable to ftand the competi¬ 
tion of prices in the foreign market:—a policy, which is pro¬ 
nounced to be dangerous and deftrudlive. 

The inference which is drawn from thefe premifes is plainly 
this, that, confidering the expcnce of protcdling them in war, 
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book: the Settlement of fugar plantations in the Well Indies was im- 
Vlf provident and unwife j and that their further extenilon and 
improvement would not promote the general intercSls of the 
British empire. 

It is probable tliat thefe, and Similar notions of the fame 
tendency, but of more extensive application, were originally 
diSTeminated with no other view, than, by depreciating the 
value and importance of nil colonial fettlements, to reconcile 
the nation to thofe rafli and inconfidcrate proceedings, which 
terminated in the lofs of America. They have had their day 5 
and, like other fpeculations and endeavours as vain and ineffec¬ 
tual, might have bfeen configned, without injury, to oblivion. 
It is therefore with a considerable degree of furprife, that in 
the courSe of a late investigation by a committee of the houfe 
■of commons, I perceive an attempt has been made to revive 
and establish rooSi of them, by a perfon, whofe public fituation, 
as Infpedtor-Gencral of the exports and imports of Great Bri¬ 
tain, may be fuppofed to give great weight to his opinions faj. 
Of the value of this office, as affording an inexhaustible Source 
of important and accurate information in the various branches 
of the British commerce, I have fpoken, 1 hope, with due 
Tcfped:, in former parts of this work; but in mere fpcculative 
points, not clearly founded on matters of fadl, the opinions of 
the officer himfelf, whoever he may be, carry no further degree 

(a) See the evidence of Thomas Irving, Efquirc, before a felcdt committee of 
ihe houfe of commons, appointed to examine witnefles on the Have-trade, re¬ 
ported 7th April, *791, from whence I have extrafled raoft of the dodlrines ani- 
tsoadverted upon in the text, and chiefly in his own words. 

of 
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of authority than in proportion to the weight of reafbning 
which accompanies them. Of this nature are the fcveral 
theorems before ftated. They are matters of opinion only; 
in fome refpefts incapable of proof (as the firft propofition for 
infta'nce) and in others, where proof is attempted, they gene¬ 
rate conclufions widely difirerent from thofe which are drawn 
from the fa6ts adduced in their fupport. As, however, the 
manifeft aim pf fuch dodlrines is to induce the Icgiflature to 
adopt meafures that in their confequences may check and im¬ 
pede the further progrefs of the colonifts in a line of cultiva¬ 
tion, in which, under the exprefs encouragement of govern¬ 
ment, they have already embarked their fortunes, and applied 
their faculties, it becomes ncceifary, in a wdrk of this kind, to 
confider them with fome degree of attention. 

It mi^t indeed be alledged, and with great truth, that 
nothing can more clearly expofe the nakednefs of that doftrine 
which aflFeds to confider the fugar iflands as unprofitable to the 
nation, than a plain and fimple difplay of the produdtions which 
they furnifti, the market which they create for our manufac¬ 
tures, and the fhipping to which they give employment. And 
j(hch a difplay hath already been exhibited in the preceding 
chapters : but, unfortunately, there prevail many popular pre«- 
judices againft the colonies, which are difficult to remove, 
becaufe they are. founded not in reafon but felfithnefL Opi¬ 
nions thus entrenched, are only to be encountered by recal¬ 
ling to the publick attention, fuch eftabliffied principles and 
fafts as, being built on experience, neither fophillry can per¬ 
plex, nor felf-intereft elude. 

In 
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In^ moft of the late fpeculativc fyflcms that I have feen, 
which have treated of the Britifli colonies, there appears this 
great and fundamental error, that their intcrefts in general are 
confidcred as diftinifl from, and in fome refpecfts oppofcd to, 
the general interefts of the empire. We fpeak of them indeed 
as Gur colonies, and of their inhabitants as our fubjedts; hut 
in our dealings, we are apt to regard them with a fpirit of 
rivalry or jealoufy, as an unconnedted or hoftilc people, whofe 
proljierity is our detriment, and whofe gain is our lofs. 

Intimations to this effedt were, I admit, promulgated 
by very able writers at an early period, concerning New Eng¬ 
land, and fome other of the colonies in North America j but 
none of thofc writers ever conlidered the plantations in the 
Weft Indies in the fame point of view. They knew that the 
greateft benefit of colonies, is the produftion of ftaple com¬ 
modities different from thofe of the mother-country; an ad¬ 
vantage almoft peculiar to fuch of our plantations as are fitu- 
ated in the feuthern latitudes. This neceflary diftindlion feems 
however to have efcaped the recolledtion of the Infpedlor- 
General; who, although he admits that the money which is 
vefted in the fugar iflands, is in fadt Britifti property, forgets 
too that the profits and returns arifing from it, center in Great 
Britain, and no where elfe; another advantage peculiar to our 
Weft Indian fettlcments. Generally fpcaking, the fugar plan¬ 
ters are but fo many agents or ftewurds for their creditors 
and annuitants in the mother-country ; or ifj in fome few in * 
ftances, tliey are independent proprietors themfelves, it is in 
Great Britain alone that their incomes are expended, and their 
^ fortunes 
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fortunes ultimately vcfted. The produce of the fugar iftands CHAP, 
therefore ought, in all reafon, to be confidered as ftanding pre- , 

cifely on the fame footing with the produce of the mother- 
country. The fugar made in them is raifed by Britifli fub- 
jedls, and the fale of it (as far as it can anfwer any profitable 
purpolc to Great Britain) confined to the Britifii market. In 
the adual confumption of the commodity within the kingdom, 
the money which it cofts is only transferred from the hand of 
one inhabitant into that of another: hence, be the price high 
or low, the nation at large is not one iliilJing the richer n^ the 
poorer oji that account. But, of whatever is confumed at 
home, the value is faved, and of whatever is exported abroad, 
and paid for by foreigners, the amount is. ib much clear gain, 
to the kingdom (/^). 

Ni;i j'HF.R ought the national profits arifing from their cul¬ 
tivation, to be cllimated, in any degree, by the profits which 
,;re made by the feveral individual cultivators. The income 
wliich the nation derives fi'om her fugar plantations, compre-. 

(/’) It is ilic pradicc with fiiiitc writers, in treating of foreign commerce, to. 
confider every branch of it as unfavourable to the nation, in which the imports 
a.rc of greater value than the exports; that is, they lln'fce a balance on the 
cuftom-houfe entries, and confiJer the cxcefs either way, as the mcafure of the* 
naiioiial advantages, or tliliidvantages, of fuch a trade. Perhaps the application of . 
thi.s rule to moR branches of foreign commerce (rightly lb called) is not iin-. 
jiroper; and It will extend, I am afraid, in a great degree, to our trade with the 
Eaft Indies; but from what has been faid in the text, the reader will perceive 
the grofs abfurdity of bringing our intercourfe with the Weft Indies to the laihe 
ftandurd; and tliut our import from, and not export to them, is to be confidcrcd as. 
the mcafure of their value, 

bends 
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hends the whole of their produce. The income of the culti¬ 
vators confifts only of the very fmall proportion of that pro¬ 
duce which is left to them, after paying duties to government, 
freights and commiffions to the Biitilh merchants, and the in- 
tereft of their debts to Britilh creditors. It is indeed very 
poflible that a concern may be lucrative to the publick, which 
is ruinous to the individual. That the nation has been bene¬ 
fited in ten thoufand ways from her plantations .in the Weft 
Indies, no man of common lenfr or common candour ever 
denied, until the motives that I have already affigned, gave 
birth to a contrary pretence; and that many individual pro¬ 
prietors have, at the fame time, fuffered confiderably by ad¬ 
venturing therein, I am afraid it is too notorious to difpute. 


But the argument that comes more immediately home to 
the bulk of the community, is the very prevalent idea which 
I have before flightly noticed, that all the produdls of the 
Britilh Weft Indies, and more efpecially the great article fugar, 
are from twenty to thirty per cent, dearer than thofe of the 
foreign plantations. Againft this circumftance, (if it were 
well founded) it might feem fufficient to oppofe the national 
benefit arifing generally from the whole fyftem j but the con- 
fumer, mindful of himfelf only, conceives that he ought to 
have permifiion to purchafe fugar at the cheapeft rate, w’herc- 
ever he can procure it. The refiner, whofe aim it is to buy 
cheap and fell dear, claims the fame privilege; to which indeed 
there would be lefs objedlion, if he would confent that another 
part of his fellow-fubjcdls, the growers of the commodity, 
Ihould enjoy the fame freedom from commercial reftraint 
1 which 
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which he requires for himielf. Unluckily however^ the fa£t CHAP, 
it&lf is altogether deftitute of foundation. The exigence of ' V. 
fuch difparity of price, independent of accidental and tens- 
porary du<fbjations, is neitlicr true nor poffible, as is demon- 
llrated by the magnitude of the Britifl:j export, Iroth of raw 
and refined fugar, for the fupply of foreign markets j it being 
evident, that foreigners would not refort to our market for the 
purchafe of .a commodity, which they might buy cheaper at 
home {c): Nor do I recolledt when it was otherwifo. There 

was 

Refpefting the French fugar iflands, I can fpeak of my own knowledge. 

Moft of their larged planters having adopted the practice of claying, they pay 
Icfs attention to the manufadlure of good mufeavado than is given to it in our 
iflands. This latter therefore, being generally of inferior quality, may be fold 
proportionally cheaper than ours; but whenever it is of equal goodnels, the price 
alfo is equal, and fometimes higher. Of twelve femples of mufeavado (Iigar 
produced to me in Saint Domingo, as of the bell quality of /acre brut made in 
that ifland, I could not honeflly pronounce that any one was well manufa£lured; 
and I am perfuaded I could have pprehafed better fugars in Jamaica at a lels 
price than was alked for thofe. This was in 1791, foon after the revolt of the 
flaves, when it might have been fuppofed-that the diftrefles of the French planters 
would have compelled them to fell their fugars more reafonably than they had 
done for feveral years before. In fa(Sl, the only datum for afeertaining the relative 
value of foreign and Britilh fugar, is the price of each at the colonial market’, 
inftead of which, the price always referred to, is the price in Europe, aftei*the 
charges of freight, duty, &c. pre added to original coft. The not attending 
to this neceflary diftindlion, has probably given rife to the very erroneous idea 
above noticed, which has occafioned more ill-will and groundlcfs complaint 
againft the Britilh fugar-planter, than any other circumllanre. While I am on 
this fubjeil it may not be improper to take fome notice of the difparity between 
the profits obtained on their fugar by the Britilh and French plantcis Ui u 

Vox.. II. 3 L 
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BOOK was indeed a time when England, having no plantations of her 
VI* own, was compelled to purchafe of foreign nations, and at their 

own 


Britain and France. In a French publication of charaftcr, ♦ the authw ftate» 
the whole year’s import into Franee on an average at 

130,000 cafks, valued at 90 million of livres, equal to £. fter, 3,937,500 
Againft this value he fets the duties and impofls, viz. 



Livres. 

. 

Duties of the weftem domain 

—• 5,600,000 — 

;^.245,ooo 

Ditto in the Weft Indies 

•— 7 > 344 >ooo — 

321,300 



566,300 

Ditto on 50,000 calks confum-1 
ed or refined in France i 

1 

- — 4,592,000 ■— 

200,900 

Total of impofts and duties, "i 

I 


including the charges of Go- | 
vemment, civil and mili- I 
tary, in the iflands J 

[ 

1 

767,200 


According to this ftatement, thefe ■» 
fugars are valued, per calk, at j 
And the duties thereon eftimated at 


£. s. d, 
— 30 5 
.— 580 


Leaves, clear of duties — 24 17 9 J fterUng inor,ey. 


Let us now look to Britilh fugars. 

1 fuppofe 14 cwt. a good average weight per calk at fale and that 2I. 5s. 
per cwt. was a high medium of price in Great Britain (duty, &c. in¬ 
cluded) for feveral years previous to the revolt of the Haves in St. Do¬ 
mingo 

I compute the publick charges, civil and military, paid in our iflands by 
grant of alTcmbly, at not lefs dian 200,000l. per annum.: 


* RcOefiions d’un Vicillard, &c. 1785. 


And 
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own prices, many articles of prime neccfllty, for a fupply of 
which, thofe very nations now refort to the Britifh market. 
** Before the fettlement of our colonies (fays Poftlethwaite) 
our manufadtures were few, and thole but indifferent. In 
thofe days, we had not only our naval ftorcs, but our foips, 
from our neighbours. Germany furnifhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, linens, and a 
thoufand other things, came from France. Portugal fupplied 
us with fugar. All the produtf s of America were poured into 

us 


And that this refls as a charge upon their fugars of about two (hillings 
per cwt. , 

The amount of thcfe coUnial imports upon a carte of 14 cwt. will there¬ 
fore be ----- - £-1 8 o 

The Britiflbi duties which were formerly paid on importation 

were 1 2 r. 3f per cwt. - - - 8 12 O 

In all, prr carte — ^.10 o o 

Then, fuppofing the grofs value of one calk of 14 per 

cwt. at 451. prr cwt. to be - « - jC-3* ® 

Deduft publick imports and duties - - 10 o o 

Leaves — 1° o 

N. B. si. 8s. (the French duties) is rather Icfs than 18 per cent, on the 
value, and lol. the imports and duties paid by the Britifli planter^ is 
31 i per cent. 

From the preceding calculation it appears, that out of lool. value of the 
French planter’s fugar, them is left him, after payment of duties to his govern¬ 
ment abroad and at home, 82I.—But to the Britiih planter, out of his fugar, no 
more than 681 . 5s.—and although the grofs apparent value of the Britiih plan¬ 
ter’s hoglhead of fugar is higher titan that of the French planter’s by il. 4s. 3d. 
yet he receives, after paying the taxes upon it, lefs than the other by 7s. 9d. 

3 L 2 —This 
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K. us from Spain j and the Venetians and Genoefc retailed to us 
the commodities of the Eaft Indies, at their own price'* The 
fame account is confirmed by Sir Jofiah Child. “ Portuguefe 
fugar (lays this author) before we had plantations of our own, 
fold for feven and eight pounds flerling the quintal or cwt. 
and it is a remarkable and well known circumflance, after that 
the cultivation of indigo in Jamaica, was fupprefled by an ex¬ 
orbitant duty of near the hundred weight. Great Britain 
was compelled to pay to her rivals and enemies jT. 200,000 
annually for this commodity, fo efiential to a great variety of 
her moft important manufaxfiures. At length, the duty being 
repealed, and a bounty, fome time after, fubftituted in its place, 
the provinces of Gehrgia and South Carolina entered upon, and 
fucceeding in the culture of this valuable plant, fupplied, at a 
far cheaper rate than the French and Spaniards (receiving too 
our manufadlures in payment) not only the Britifh confump- 
tion, but allb enabled Great Britain to export a furplus at an 
advanced price to foreign markets. 

If thefe writers then were well informed, and the commer¬ 
cial world has thought highly of their indufiry and know¬ 
ledge, it would be difficult to prove (though it is eafily faid, 
and as eafily denied) that the fettlemcnt of the Britifh fugar 
plantations was unwife or improvident; nor will it be found 
very eafy to point out any other channel in which the money 

»~This iliperior advantage enables the French planters to pay a higher price for 
negroes, and to cany on their plantations at a greater expence than the Englifli—- 
circHtnftances which probably make the fcale between the planters of the two na- 
dons nearly even. 


which 
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which has been expended in their improvement, coulfl have 
been applied to greater national benefit. Againft advantages 
of fuch magnitude and permanence as I have fliewn to refult 
from thofe colonies, and the various branches of our commerce 
dependent thereon, neither the lofs to individuals in the planta¬ 
tions, by improvident fchemes in the outfet, or improper con- 
dudl in their fubfequent purfuits, nor the temporary incon¬ 
venience wliich is fometimes fuftained by the purchafers and 
confumers at home, from an occafional advance of price in 
Ibme few of the colonial products, outweighs in the fcale of 
reafbn a feather I 

It is evident therefore, that the InfpecSor-General, in the 
teftimony which he gave to the houfe of commons, had not 
inveftigated the fubjeft with his ufual accuracy and difeern- 
ment. In the firfi: place he appears not to have fufiiciently 
adverted to the nature of Weft Indian property as Britifh ca¬ 
pital, and the application and difpofal of its profits as augment¬ 
ing the national flock j in the fecond, he has evidently regarded 
as one and the fame, two objedls, which have feldom any af¬ 
finity, and are fometimes extremely different, in their nature, 
namely, the national gains arifing from the whole fyflem, and 
the profits of individuals in the narrow walk of colonial agri¬ 
culture. I fhall now proceed to confider thofe other pofitions 
and dodlrines vvhich have been advanced (from the fame 
quarter principally) concerning the duties that are paid, and 
the drawbacks that are granted on the produdls of the Britifh 
fugar iflands, and fhall afterwards treat fomewhat largely of the 
monopoly compadl, or the privilege which the planters of thofe 
I iflands 
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BOOK iflands poflefs, of fupplying exclufively the Britifli confumption 
VI* of fogar, and other articles. The fubjed: is naturally dry, and 
not fufceptiblc of ornament; but its importance will not be dif- 
puted, and perhaps there are but few commercial regulations 
whole principles are lefs underftood than thofe of the compad 
Lift mentioned. 

The points to be confidcred are briefly comprifed in the 
following objedtions;—It is aflferted. 

First, That the duties which are levied on the produds 
of the'Britifti Weft Indies imported into Great Britain, though 
paid in the firft inftance by the proprietor or importer, ulti¬ 
mately fall on the confumer, and on him alone fdj. 

Secondly, 

(d) The following are correft tables of the duties payable at this time (179a) 
■on the principal articles of Weft Indian produce, both in Great Britain and the 
United States of America: 

Duties payable up»n Importation into Great Britain of the Produce of 
the Britijh Weji Indieiy agreeable to the Confolidated JSSitinoJi of which ere drawn 


bad upon Exportation, 


1- 

s. 

d. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

Refined fugar, cwt. 4 

18 

8 

Ginger, black or white. 




Mufe. fugar, 0 

*5 

0 

per cwt. 

0 

11 

0 

Rum,p^r gallon, cuftoms $d. 



Cotton, from any place, 

in 



excife 4 f. ^d. O 

4 

8 

Britilh bottoms, yree. 




Peeincnto, per lb. 0 

0 

3 

Gum Guaiacum, 

0 

0 

9 

Indigo, mahogany, Nicaragua 



Jalap 


0 

9 

wood, logwood, lignum- 



Aloes, per cwt, 

6 

10 

S 

vitae, and fuftick,yr^r. 



Sariaparilla, per lb. 

0 

0 

S 

* Coffee, per cwt. 0 

3 

6 

Tamarinds, red, cwt. 

z 

0 

6 

Cocoa, ditto O 

I 

3 

1 ' * 





* If the Coffee is for home confumption^ it pays a further duty of 151. ptr 
ewt. to the cuflomSy end b\d. per lb. to the excife,-^Cicta alfoj if for home confumptiestf 
pays i 2 s, (>d. per twt,~^xcife t\d, per W% 

Imp^ 
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Secondly, That the practice of allowing drawbacIA on 
their re-export, is dangerous and deftrudtive. 

Thirdly, That the monopoly of fupply veiled in the 
planters is partial, oppreffive, and unjuft. 

I SHALL confider thefe feveral pofitions in the order in 
which I have placed them. The inveftigation of them is ne- 
ceflary to the completion of my work, and, with a few general 
obfervations, will conclude my labours. 

If daily experience did not evince that argument has very 
little efteft on the avarice of government, and the felfiftr prc- 


Jmpoji of the United States upon West India Produce. 


Cents 1 

• 

Cents 

Dillilled Ipirits, if more than ten 


If of more than forty per 

cent. 

percent, below proof, per gallon 

ao 

above proof 

40 

ir more than five, and not more 


Brown fugar 


than ten, per cent, below 

21 

Melaflcs 

3 

If of proof, and not more than five 


Coffee, per pound 

4 

per cent, below 

22 

Cocoa 

X 

If above proof, but not exceeding 


Piemento 

4 

twenty per cent. 

25 

Indigo 

25 

If of more than twenty, and not 


Cotton 

3 

more than forty per cent, above 


Tonnage on foreign veffels per 

proof 

30 

I ton 

5 Q 


N. B. One hundred Cents is equal to a Spanijh Dollar. 

Not lefs than 50 Gals, to be imported into the United States. 

An addition of ten per centum to be made to the feveral rates of duties 
before fpecified and impofed, excepting rum, which Ihall be imported in fhips or 
veflels not of the United States. 

Brown or Mufeavado fugar, not of the Britifli plantations, is fubjeiff, on 
its importation into Great Britain, to a duty of yj. 1. q s. %d. and white or 
clayed fugar of foreign growth to 51. (>d. the cwt; Eaft Indian fugar 
being ranked among the company’s imports as inanutaifured goods, pays 
^.37. i6r. 31/. per cent, ad valarem. It ie all white or clayed fugar, 

^ judiccs 
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juices* of individuals, it might be a matter of wonder that the 
iird: of thefe pofitions (in the full extent to which it is carried) 
fhould ever be ferioufly repeated, after the clear and unan- 
fwerable refutation which has been given to it, both in parlia¬ 
ment and from the prefs, a thoufand times; and what is more, 
by fad experience in a thoufand inftances ! So long, however, 
as it continues to be the language of prejudiced or interefted 
men, it is the duty of the planters to give it ^.ttention; and 
although they may have nothing new to offer on a queftion 
whicb..has been fo frequently and fully inveftigated, they have 
no reafon on that account to be filent; inafmuch as the doc¬ 
trine itfelf has not, unfortunately, the grace of novelty to 
recommend it. 


The planters then have affirmed, and they repeat, that 
there is not an axiom in mathematicks more inconteftible than 
this maxim in commerce, that the value of all commodities at 
market depends entirely on their plenty or fcarcityt in proportion 
to the demand or confumption.—Yi the quantity at market is not 
equal to the demand, the feller undoubtedly can, and always 
does, fix his own price on his goods. On the other hand, 
when the quantity at market greatly exceeds the vent or de¬ 
mand, then it is out of the feller’s power to influence the price, 
for the plenty will neceffarily keep it down in fpite of his 
utmoft endeavours to raife it. 

The truth therefore undoubtedly is, that in the latter cafe 
the original coll of the goods, and all fubfequent charges there¬ 
on, fuch as freight, warehoufe rent, duties and taxes of all 
kinds, are objects of no concern to the buyer. The quantity, 

and 
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and the quantity alone, regulates the price at market, aifd aug- CHAP, 
ments or diminiflies the profits of the feller. If the demand V. 
be great, and the quantity fmall, the feller has fometimes an 
opportunity not only of reimburfing himfelf the original cod, 
and all fubfequent charges and duties, but likewife of making 
great profit befides. Reverfe the circumftances, and he finds 
himfelf a confiderable lofer. All this is the neceflary and un¬ 
avoidable nature of commercial adventure, which is only prof- 
perous as it contrives to feed the market properly; or, in other 
words, to make the fupply no more than adequate to the de¬ 
mand : Thus the taxes on leather, foap, candles, malt, beer, 
and fpirits, by enhancing the price to, may be faid to fall on, 
the confumers; for as the mannfadturers hive it in their power, 
fo they proportion the fupply to the demand, and bring to 
market no more than fufficient to anfwcr the confumption, and 
if, after all, they cannot obtain a living profit, they ceafe to 
deal in thofe commodities. 

It is the fame in regard to tea, wines, and other commodi¬ 
ties, the growth or manufacture of foreign nations, over whofe 
exports we have no controul. The merchant importer governs 
his imports by the demand which he computes there will be 
at the Britifli market for the commodity; and ceafes to import 
fuch goods as he finds will not yield him a profit, after the 
duty and all other charges are reiinburfed. 

But, in the cafe of articles which the fitiiation or necefii- 
ties of the owner bring to falc, and for which no other vent 
can be found, it is impoiliblc that any duties or taxes which 
VoL. II. 3 M the 
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BOOK the commodity may have paid in its way to market, can hare 
VI. any effcdl on the price; for the price arifes from the demand, 
and the demand from the buyer’s wants, which it would be 
abfurd to fay the laying any duty can create, or the not laying 
it diminilh.—Thus, when wheat is fcarce, the price rifes; 
and two or three good harvefts make it cheap again, without 
any reference to the land-tax whether it be 3s. or ^s. and 
without any regard to the farmer’s expences. NOr will corn 
afterwards bear a good price, until the ftock is lelfened by ex¬ 
portation, or otherwHe, to fuch a quantity as is barely fufficient 
for home confumption. Hops, hay, cyder, and a thouland 
Other commodities, are fubjedl to the fame rule. 

Such too is precilely the lituation of the Well Indian plan¬ 
ters : they arc compelled to fend their goods to market, or 
ftarve; and (with a few unprofitable exceptions) there is no 
market to which they are permitted to refort but that of 
Great Britain. Thei- produce therefore, when brought to 
fale, can obt^ no other than its natural price, I mean that 
price which a greater or lefs fupply ncccflarily and naturally 
creates. The confumers of fugar neither care for, nor en¬ 
quire after, its original coll, or the duties and charges which 
it has paid in its way to market. The importer however mull 
pay the duties before he can bring his fugar to fale, for no man 
will buy unlefs the duty is firll cleared; and whether the im¬ 
porter can compel the buyer to refund the whole, or any part 
of it, by adding it to the price of the commodity, depends 
altogether, as I have obferved, on the quantity at market; it 
being an abfolute contradidlion to affirm that great plenty and 

a high* 
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a high price on the one hand, or on the other, great fiarcity CHAP, 
and a 'ow price, can exift at on^ and the fame time. That V. 
fugar, like other commodities, is fometimes bought up in Great 
Britain by engroflers on fpeculation, may be very poffiblej 
but this is a traffick in which as neither the planters in the 
Weft Indies, nor their facftors at home, have any concern, 
fo neither are they answerable for any confequcnces arifing 
from it. 


It is true that, when providentiu. calamities have overtaken 
the Weft Indies, the evil has fometimes been remotely felt by 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. When it pleafed the Al¬ 
mighty to lay wafte the fugar iflands by a facceflion of tremen¬ 
dous hurricanes, it was reafonable to expedl that the reduced 
ftate of their exports, would enhance their value in Europe. 
It might then perhaps be /aid that the confumerof fugar reim- 
burfed in fome degree the charges and expcnces of its culture 
and tranfportation, and the duties which had been levied upon 
it. It was the natural and only relief (inadequate at the beft) 
which the fugar planters could receive ; but if, from fome 
jccauonal increafe of price on fuch emergencies, they are 
made fubjedt to permanent burthens, founded on the vain and 
fallacious idea that, becau/e the confumer has replaced them 
once, he will replace them again; the devaftations of the ele¬ 
ments are only the le/Ter evil. 

Admitting however that the confumer really does, in a 
great many cafes, pay the duty, or, in other words, that the 
vender has it very frequently fo his power to force his own 
price; who does not fee, a# an inevitable confcquence, that a 
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decreafe in the confunoption will foon bring the price back to 
its level ? The produds of the Weft Indies are rather among 
the luxuries than the neceflaries of life, and the great con- 
fumption of fugar efpccially, is with the middle and lower 
clafles of people, who can, and undoubtedly will, lay it afide 
when reafons of frugality require it. If any one doubts that 
this will be the effed, let him only enquire of any country 
grocer as to the fad, at a time when Mufeavado fugar, in con- 
fequence of the calamities that have been ftated, and from 
capture;® in war, rofc fuddenly one-fourth in value: he will 
find that the diminution in the confumption in many parts 
of the kingdom, was in a much greater relative propor¬ 
tion i—a more fatal fymptom cannot attend any branch of 
commerce. 


If the arguments which have thus been ftated are not fuffi- 
cient in themfelvcs to juftify the remonftrances which the 
planters of the Weft Indies have thought it incumbent on 
them, from time to time, to urge againft the increafe of du¬ 
ties, there are fads to be adduced, which muft convince the 
moft ielfifti and incredulous. 

• The inftance of indigo has been mentioned already j and it 
cannot be repeated too often.—The planters complained of the 
duties on that article, as they have fince complained of thofe 
on fugar, and they were told then, as they are conftantly told 
in other cafes, that the duties fell ultimately on the con- 
fumer. Government however at length, by abrogating all the 
duties, faw, and acknowledged its error; but the remedy was 

applied 
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appl.’cJ too late; for if the duties had either been taken off in 
time, or if the weight of them had fallen on the confumcr, 
inffeaJ of the planter, the cultivation of indigo, beyond all dif- 
pute, had never been wrefted out of our hands. 

Cacao, or chocolate, furnifhes another inftance of the fatal 
cffedts of high duties on importation. Strange as it may feem 
that an article which our own colonies can raifc in the greateft 
plenty and perfection, jfhould be fubjeCl to a higher propor¬ 
tionate duty than the foreign commodity fea (the place of 
which chocolate or coffee might have flipplied;) fuch however 
was the cafe even when the duties on tea were nearly double 
what they are at prefent! The confequence was, that whether 
the duties on cacao fell on the confumer or the planter, 
the effeCt on the latter was precifely the fame i for if through 
want of a living profit, the planter could not afford to con¬ 
tinue the cultivation j or if, in exacting a living profit, he loff 
his cuffomers, becaufc they could no longer afford to pur- 
chafe, his fituation became equally diftrefling; until neceflity 
compelled him to change his fyflem, and apply his land and 
labour to other objeCls. Thus the growth of cacao, wliich 
once conffituted the pride of Jamaica, and its principal export, 
became checked and fuppreffed beyond the power of recovery. 
I think I have elfewhere obferved, that there is not at this 
day a fingle cacao’plantation, of any extent, from one end of 
the ifland to the other. 

The cultivation of ginger fucceeded that of cacao,- and 
met with a fimilar fate: but perhaps tlie inffance of coffee will 

come 
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BOOK come more immediately home to the imagination of miniilers, 
VI. becaufe the proof which it affords arifes, not from what has 
been loft by impolitick taxation, but from what has been gained 
by a prudent redudtion of exifting duties. In the one cafe, 
the leffon it affords is too mortifying to be acceptable: the 
other they will receive as a compliment to their wifdom. 
Having however ftated the circumftance in a former part of 
this work (e)t it is unneceffary to enlarge upon it. here. 

FR o,M the whole of what has been obferved on the queftion 
of duties, this conclufion appears to me to be incontrovertible; 
that in nine cafes out of ten, the duties which are paid on the 
produ< 9 :s of the Britifh plantations, fall chiefly (either immedi¬ 
ately or eventually) on the colonifl: in the Weft Indies, who is 
commonly the importer, and not on the confumer in Great Bri¬ 
tain i —and it is equally certain that, in the tenth cafe, when 
the confumer pays them, be ought to pay them ; inafmnch as 
all taxes fhould in juftice prefs with equal weight on every 
member of the community, in proportion to his ability to 
fuftain them; of which, in the cafe of taxable commodities, 
confumption is the criterion. To this confideration muft be 
added the well-known and eflablifhed axiom, that taxes paid 
by the publick at large diftribute themfclves fo equally on 
the whole, as eventually to raife the price of all other com¬ 
modities i each man repaying himfelf for taxes which he pays 
on other articles, by advancing the price of his own. Let the 
planters then no longer be contemptuouily told (for fuch has 

Book V. c. iv. p. 290. 
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been the language of their adverfaries) that they have groaned CHAP. 
•without a grievance, I have fhewn that they have been driven, V 
from^ime ta time, by duties accumulated on duties, from the 
cultivation of one produdtion to another; and if (apprehenfive 
that the few valuable ftaple commodities which now remain to 
them are in danger of being facrificed, as others have been, to 
a iyftem of impolitick taxation) they ftate their apprehenfions 
to minifters, by a recital of plain fafts, and a perfeverance 
in well-grounded complaints, it feems to me they are eqrually 
ferving government, and defending their own rights and pro¬ 
perties.—Supplies muft neceflarily be raifed •, they admit it; 
but contend that there is a point at which taxation on any 
particular objedt muft ftop, or it will not only defeat its own 
purpofe, but have the effecft alio of endangering all former 
duties laid on the fame objedt, by totally deftroying its culti¬ 
vation or manufadture. The fubjedl now naturally leads me 
to the confideration of drawbacks and bounties, on the re¬ 
export of Britifli plantation produdts, the fecond head of our 
prefent enquiries; and as the principal of thofe produdls is 
fugar, I lhall confine my remarks to that article. 

The term Drawback, in the language of the Cuftomx 
houfe, is applied to the tax repaid upon the exportation oi ran» 
fugar, and the word Bounty to the money which is paid upon 
the exportation of what is refined^ and exported in loaf un¬ 
broken. The word drawback fufficiently exprefles its mean¬ 
ing; for (excepting the gain to government by intereft, in 
confequence of having had a depofit of the tax for fome time 
in its hands, and excepting the duty retained on the quantity 
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B Q O K wafted while the fugar continued in a Britifli port) the origi- 
VI. nal duty paid at importation, is refunded on exportation, with¬ 
out diminution or addition. This at prel'cnt (including the 
laft duty of 2 s. %(i. laid in 1791, and declared to be temporary) 
is 15/. the hundred weight. But as to the bounty^ the cale 
was once different. To encourage the refining trade in Great 
Britain, government gave an adlual premium on the export ot 
refined fugar in loaves, in addition to the drav^back, and the 
colledfive fums fb refunded and paid, amounting together to 
z 6 s. the hundred weight, obtained generally the name of 
bounty; a name which is flill retained, although in fadt, fince 
the laft duty was laid, the extra fum which is paid beyond the 
drawback, is but little, if any thing, more than a compenfation 
for the duty which is paid on the extra quantity of raw fugar 
expended in producing a given quantity of refined, and loft by 
pilferage and wafte, between the importation and day of fale, 
as will prefently be demonftrated (f). 

Having 


(f) The ftatutc book denominates that fpccies of refined fugar upon which 
what is called the bounty is granted, “ Sugar in the loaf and wholes being nett." 
Upon the export of tliis fort of fugar the bounty was raifed by the 5th George III. 
A:. 45. to 14 r. 6 d. and a further bounty of iis. bd. wjiS granted by the 21 
George III. c. 16. making together 261. per cwt. and fo it continues at prefent. 
The laft bounty of iis. bd. was granted in confequence of an additional duty of 
bi. per cwt. laid in 1781, on raw fugar imported, when Lord North was Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, who frankly declared that het propofed the aforefaid 
bounty purpoftly to remunerate the planters from the import duty, which he ad¬ 
mitted they were unable to bear. It is evident however,' that the duty is per¬ 
manent and certain; the relief, temporary and cafual; inafmuch as the export of 
refined fugar is altogether occafional, depending on the fluctuating ftate of foreign 
8 markets. 
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Having thus explained what is meant by the terms»draw- 
back and bounty, in the cafe of fugar exported, I thall now 
endeavour to prove that the repayment of the duties, under 
either appellation, is not a matter of favour to the colonifV or 
importer, but of rigorous jullice, and is founded on a ftridl and 

markets. Should the forrign demand fail, on whom will this additional duty 
fidl but on the planter ? This confideration alone is a good reafon why the bounty 
{hould be more than proportionate to the drawback. Yet when parliament, 
in 1791, by the 31 George III. c. 15, laid a further duty of is. 8</. fer cwt. 
on raw fugar imported from the Britifh plantations (appropriating the fame, for 
the term of four years, towards the difcharge of certain exchequer bills) making 
the import duty isx. per cwt. in the whole, no addition was made to the bounty 
on the export of refined loaf. All that could be obtained was an addition of 
3r. to the drawback, on what the ftatute calls baftardsy and ground or pow¬ 
dered fugar i and alfo on refined loaf broke into piecesy and all fugar called candy. 
Upon the export of thefe ipecies of fugar, the drawback, previous to the 31 
Geo. III. flood at iir. id. only, while the duty paid on raw fugar imported was 
jis. 4.d. and it being but juft, that the drawback fhould at lead be equal to the 
duty paid, 31. ^d. was added in that adl; which, with iir. id. makes i5r. per 
cwt. the precife amount of the import duties paid fince that adl took place. The 
minifter who moved the additional duty of 2s. id. in 1791, propofcd alfo at firft 
to augment the bounty in the ufiial proportion; but the fugar refiners rcmon> 
ilrated againft the meafure, as being, they faid, benficial only to the planters. It 
is remarkable however, that in the memorial which they prefcntcd on that occa- 
fion to the chancellor of tire exchequer, they furnifh an unanfwerablc argument 
in fupport of an a&ual bonus on the export from Great Britain of refined 
fugar; for they admit that a greater proportion of the refined article is now 
made from mufeavado than was formerly produced, etuingy diey fay, to improve¬ 
ments made by the planters in the raw commodity. As tiiofe improvements were 
not effefted but after many coftly, and fomc fhiitlcfs, experiments, it foems no 
way confonant either to juftice or reafon that the refiners alone fhould reap the 
advantages of them, and the planters, who fuftained the rifk, fit down quietly 
under the expencc. 
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confcientious right which he poiTefles, and of which he cannot 
be deprived, fo long as a fenfe of moral duty, and a regard 
to equal juftice, Ihall be found among the principles of a free 
government. 

An importer of merchandize cither comes •voluntarily into 
our ports, to feek the beft market for the fale of his goods; 
or is compelled to enter them, that the nation may fecure to 
itfelf the pre-emption at its own market. If he comes vo¬ 
luntarily, he is apprized of the regulations and duties to 
which, by the laws of the port, he will be fubjeft; he makes 
his option, and if, he meets with difappointment, has no 
right to complain j much lefs to expert a return of the duties 
which he has paid on importation, in cafe he Hiall afterwards 
find it more to his advantage to re-fliip his goods, and try 
another market. He comes in the fpirit of adventure, and as 
his profits, however great, are wholly his own, if his adventure 
proves fortunate; fo it is but reafonable that he fhould fiibmit 
patiently to his lofs, if lofs is the confequence of his experi¬ 
ment. This conclufion is, I think, too evident to require 
further illuftration. 

On the other hand, the cafe of thofe wlio are compelled to 
bring their goods to our ports is widely different. The. fugar 
planter, for inflaiicc, is not only obliged to bring his fugar at 
all times and featons to a market which perhaps is already over¬ 
loaded j but to bring it too in Britifh fliips, that the mother- 
country may have the benefit arifing from the freight. On the 
fuppofition that the whole may be fold for home confumption. 
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he is furthermore compelled to p^y down the duties on the 
full quantity imported, before he is permitted to fell any part. 
The home confumption is then fupplied j and a furplus re¬ 
mains, for which a vent oiFcrs in a foreign market. The fo¬ 
reign purchafer, however, buys nothing for which the people 
of Great Britain choofe to pay an equal price; they have the 
firft offer, and refufal of the whole. Under what pretence 
then can the Britifli government, w'hofe language it is that all 
duties are, and ought to be ultimately paid by the confumer, 
retain the duties on fuch part of the goods as are notpurchafed 
for the home fupply ? The mother-country has already received 
the benefit of the freight; has had a preference in the fale of 
the goods, and obtained other mercantile . advantages from its 
importation; and the owner has fuffered the inconveniency of 
advancing a large fum of money for duties on goods which fhe 
refufes to purchafe,—an inconveniency of no fmall account, 
inafmuch as, befides the lofs of intereft, fhould the goods perifh 
by fire, he would lofe both his goods and the duty fgj ;—per¬ 
haps, as an interefted man, I am not competent to decide im¬ 
partially on this queftion j but to me, it appears that a final re¬ 
tention of the duties here fpoken of, would be an outrageous 
exercife of power, without a fhadow of right j a proceeding 
in the highefi: degree unjuft, fraudulent, and opprefiive. 

(g) Since this work was firft publiihed, the authoi has had reafon to fpcak 
feelingly on this poind In the month of December 1793 > no lefe than 1600 
hoglheads of fugar, lying in the London warehoufes, were confumed by fire, on 
which there had been paid in duties to government upwards of ,^.17,000; all 
this was a lofs to the unfortunate owners, exclufivc of the goods. The author’s 
fharc ol this lofs was laoo. 
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As the foreign market will not bear the addition of the 
Englilh duty, fifteen fhillings per cwt. if the money is not 
refunded, are taken from the colonift, for having, againft his 
will, and at a great expence of freightage, fent his fugar circui- 
toufly through Great Britain. Such an extortion for pafllng 
through a market to which he does not voluntarily refort, is 
virtually fixing a forced price upon the commodity; and to do 
this, or by ft>fce to take tlie commodity firom him, without 
giving any price for it^—what is it, but an a<ft of the fame 
nature, differing only in degrees of violence ?—The plea of 
neceflity is not applicable to the cafe the obje<ft not being, as 
in the cafe of corn, a necejfary but a luxury of life; and the 
colonifts, to whom it belongs, have no fhare in the power of 
regulating, if regulations are to be made concerning it. 

Ip it be urged that foreigners have otherwife the advantage 
of fometimes buying Britifh plantation fugar on cheaper terms 
than the people of Great Britain, it is anfwered, that this is a 
circumftance for which the planter is no way refponfible, 
and in truth it is in itfelf but little to be regarded j fince when¬ 
ever it happens, the national gain is fo much the greater; be- 
caufe the kingdom profits much more by the quanti^ pur- 
chafed, and paid for in money by foreigners, than it would 
have done, if the ftme quantity had been confumed at home. 
—Government has no means in this cafe of taxing the con- 
fumption of foreign nations, for if the duty be added to the 
price of the commodity, the foreign demand is at an end (i$). 

Hitbeeto, 

(h) Since the foregoing was w r itten , an ad die Britiih legiflature has pofled, 
iotituied, « An a£t for regulating the allowance oS die drawback, and payment of 

"Che 
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Hitherto, I have fpoken of the drawback on raw fugar 
only. I am now to (hew that my obfervations apply equally 
to that which is refined j by proving that what is called the 
bounty^ is but little more than merely a modification of the 
drawback; the money allowed beyond the original duty being 
an allowance not more than adequate to the lofs of weight in 
the raw commodity for which the full duties have been paid 
by the importer, and the lofe of intereft thereon, between the 

the bounty on die exportation of Aigar, and for permitting the impoitation of 

fugtr and co£fee into the Bahama and Bermuda illands in foreign Chips.” 
Concerning die latter part of the ad, as the foreign fugar and coffee are not to 
be eonfumcd in Great Britain, but put en defat in wacehoufes until re-exported, 
the planters of the Britilh Weft Indies have )io right to obje^ to its proviftons} 
but with regard to the regulations of the drawback, &c. the cafe is widely different. 
By this law it is enabled that « after the year 1791, whenever the average of the 
prices of brown or mulcavado fugar (to be taken weekly upon oath before the 
Lord Mayor of London, and publilhed in die Gosette) ihall exceed, in the fix 
weeks which refpeftively precede the middle of February, June, and OAober, 
the amount of fifty (hillings par cwt. (exclufive of the duty) the drawback on 
raw fugar exported is immediately to ceafe for four mondis, and the bounty on 
refined is to ceafe during a tike term, but commcnciag after an interval of one 
mondi.” Such is the outline of this on which what I have airfaid in 
the text, is perhaps a fufficient ennment; yet it may not be imprt.i><:r to take 
Ibme notice of the great argument which was urged in fupport of tiie mealure 
in the Houfe of Commons} namely, that it was formed on uie model of the <;orn 
trade fyftem. But the com trade laws, though defigned to reduce prices, are alio 
contrived tr encourait predufiien. They therefore check exportation when the 
prices are high, and give a bounty en exportation when the prices are lew. If the 
fugar bill had been formed on the (anie principle, and had been meant to keep the 
price of the commodity at a feir medium between the publick and the planter, it 
woidd have reduced the bounty when above the ftandard, and taken off the home 
duty when bdow it, in fuch proportions as to keep the balance even. In its pre- 
fent dupe the aA operates wholly againft the planters. 
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time of the payment thereof, and the tinie of the receipt of 
the bounty. 


The proportions of refined fugar, &c. procured by melting 
112 lbs. of raw fugar, have been afeertained by the committee 
of London refiners as follows, viz. 




lbs. 

Refined fugar in loaves and lumps - 

— ni 

Baftard or ground fugar 

Ml M 

22 

Melaffes or treacle 

- 

28 u 

Scum and dirt - 

m ft* 

• 4re 


112 lbs. 


The bounty and drawback therefore, according to this cal¬ 
culation, will Hand as, follows, viz. 

/. f. d. 

On loaf fugar - lbs. 5.6^ - at 26/. — ij — 

baftards - 22^ - ati5r. — 2 ii | 


— 16 — 

Duty paid m -» • - — 15 

Difference - — i — 


So that the apparent lofs to the revenue arifing from the 
bounty is one (hilling the cwt. and no more* But, as every 

hoglhead 
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hogfliead of fugar lofcs confiderably in weight, after thS duty 
is paid, and before it is either exported or worked up, and as by 
the prefent ftridt regulations refped:ing tare, the duty is fre¬ 
quently paid for more fugar than the calks really contain, it is 
but a moderate calculation to fay that every hogfliead (taking 
good fugars and bad together) lofes 56 lbs. which at i 5 j'. per 
cwt. the import duty, makes yr. td. per hogfliead lofs to the 
planter, and. a clear and certain gain to the revenue, let the 
fugar be difpofed of as it may. Thus therefore is government 
reimburfed for a conflderable part of what it appears^ fo lofe 
by the bounty, and the intcrefl; which it gains by a depoflt of 
the whole duties on importation, makes up the remainder. 
The average annual import of raw fugar* is about 160,000 
hogflieads of 12 cwt. nett: now fappofing every ounce of this 
was to be exported, and receive the drawback of 15 /. per cwt. 
yet from the difference of weight alone in the finie fugar, occa- 
fioned by an unavoidable wafte, government would have re¬ 
ceived in duties, from this linglc article, between 50 and 
£.60^000 per an?ium more thMi it refunds in drawbacks and 
bounties on the fame commodity. 

The above is a plain ftatement of fa< 5 ls concerning the 
drawbacks and bounties allowed by government on the expo;-t 
of fugar from Great Britain.—Of the fyftem ii large, or general 
pradlice of allowing the duties on the home cocfumptioii, to be 
drawn back on the export of goods to foreign markets, enough 
has been faid by other writers.—If it be true, as it is generally 
allowed to be, that Great Britain by this means eflabliflies be¬ 
tween her plantations and foreign countries, an advantageous 
2 «r carrying 
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carrying tradcj tbe profits of \vfiiich Renter in herfelfi ihe has no 
juft realbn to repine at the encouragement which is thus given 
to foreigners to refort to her markets. It is paying money 
with one hand, to receive it back^ in a different fhape perhaps, 
but in more than a tenfold proportion, with the otlier; and no 
confiderate ftatefinan will eaiity be perfuaded to think foch a 
lyftcm improvident and prejudicial (i). 


I AM 

(i) The prcfcrtt InTpeftor-General of the exports and imports, has given 
an opinion on the fubje^ here treated of, which may be deemed lingular. In his 
evidence before die houfc of commons, he confiders the fupplying foreign 
markets with the furplus produce of our own plantations as a matter of no ac¬ 
count; and thinks it juft and proper to encourage our own iflands no furthtr 
than to the extent of fupplying ourfrhes. He declares his opinion to be, that the 
extenfion of the cultivaticm of the Weft Indian iflands beyond that degree that 
is requiiitefor fuppfyit^ Great Britain alid h^r immediate dependencies with the 
principal articles of dieir produce, h by no means likely to fnmU the inUrefls of 
the empire.'* Thefearehis words; and perhaps it mayferve more ufcful pur- 
pofes than the gratification of curiofity, to contraft them with the opinions of 
other men, who (if n»t of equal celebrity with Mr. Irving) were conlidered, in 
their day, to poflefs a confidercble flbare of political and comm^clal knowledge.— 
Thus, in a traft by William Penn, imituied “ The Benefit of Plantations or Colo¬ 
nies,'* that edebrated legiflator expreftes himftlf in the following terms; 

** I deny the vulgar opinion againft plantations, that they weaker. England; 
diey have manifeflly enriched, and fb ftrengthened her, which I briefly evidence 
** dius: Firft, dt<fle that go into a foreign plantation, ihcir induftry there, it 
** worth more than if they flayed at home, the produfl of their labour being in 
« commodities of a fuperior'natnre to thofe of this country: -for iaftaiwe^ what 
<* is an itnprovdi acre in Jaoaaica or Barbodoes words to an improved acre in 
** England ? We know it is three times the value, and the predttdl of it comes 
for England, and is ufmdly paid for in £ng^ growth and mannfii&ure. Nay, 

**Vii!|^aia 
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I AM now brought to the third ground of obje£tioa;* com¬ 
prehending a fubjedt of wider extent and more important con- 

jjderatHMi 


CHAP. 

V. 


* Vkginla (hews, that an- ordinary indullry in-one raan produces three dioufand, 
“ pounds weight of tobacco, and twenty barrels of corn yearly: he feeds himfelf, 
“ and brings as much of the commodity into England befides, as being returned 
“ in the growth and workmanlhip of this country, is much more than be could 
“ have fpent here •. Let it alfo be remembered^ that the three thouiand weight of 
“ tobacco brings in two thoufand two-pcnces by way of cuftom to the king, 
which makes twenty-five pourtds; an extraordinary profit. Seconefly, more- 
“ hemg produced and i?nported than we can fpend here., we export it to oJher eoun- 
“ tries in Europe, which brings in money, or the growth of thofe countries, which} is 
“ the fame thing ; and this is the advantage of the Englijh merchants and, feamen,'* 
To the fame purport writes DoSor Charles Davenant, who, if I miftake not, 
held the very fame employment of Infpc£tor of the exports and imports which is 
now excrcifcd with fuch fuperior abilfty by Mr, Irving. “ By whatever the 
returns (meaning the returns from oor own plantations) are worth (faid Doftoc 
Davenant) bcyojid the goods exported thither, the nation is, by fa much, a gainer.. 
There is a limited ftock of our own produil to carry out, beyond which there is 
no pairing. As for example, there is fuch a quantity of woollen inanufiidture, 
lead, tin, &c. which,over and above our own confumption, we can export abroad 
and there is likewifc a limited quantity ©f thefc goods which foreign confumption 
will not exceed. Now, if our expenditure of foreign materials be above this, 
and more than our own product wdll fetch, for the overplus we- Diould be forced to. 
go to Hui kc't with money, which would quickly drain us* if we did not help our- 
((.Ivcs other ways, which are, by exchanging eur plantation gaodafor their materials^' 
&c. In another place, Davenant dates tlu: imports from all the plantations at 
tite Revolution at ,^.g50,ooo.prr anjsum, “ whercot (fai^ he) (^-350,000 being; 
confiimcd at home, is about equal to our exports thither, and the remaiadtr^ vise, 
f.(}00\000.being re-exported, is the national gesin hy that traded* 

To the foregoing authorities might likewife be added thofe of the honed imd 
intelligent Jofhua Gee, and the learned and accurate Dodur John Campbell j 
but perhaps, to a common underdapding, tbe^cpnclufion i« toookar and felf-cvi- 
dciit to require illullration or authority j namely, that the expert from Great Bri~ 
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liidbratidh; tJiaii cither' of thoft Vrliich I hav6 difcuficd in this 
chapter j Srlil on which, prejudice, i<df*intereft, i^orance, and 
nijhnfohiiation, have jointly contributed to throw a veil of ob- 
fcurity; t mean the privilege which is veiled in the planters of 
the .Britilh Weft Indies, of fupplying the Britifll rhktket with 
their , chief ftaple commodities, in exclufion of foreigners ; th6 
high duties on foreign fugars, and fome other produ<2s of the 
Weft Indies, operating (as they were meant to do) fo as to 
prohibit their importation. 

ThE leading principle of colonhsation in all the maritime 
Hates of Europe, Great Britain among the reft, was, as I have 
eifewhere dbferved, co^m&cial monopdly. —The word monopoly, 
in this Cafe, admitted a very extenfive interpretation. It com¬ 
prehended the monopoly of fupply, the monopoly of colonial 
produce, and the monopoly of tirtanufaiShife. By the firft, the 
cblonifts were prohibited from reforting to foreign markets for 
the fupply of their wants; by the fecond, they were compelled 
to bring their chief ftaple commodities to the mother- country 

i‘din idfirtigH iiMitt if btt akhial proittBi h jitft iuinufi^ t» tht Britijb traity 
as '^t ixfm ^ emii or any atbtr poinSim of the mHher^tauntrjy and equalh #»- 
creafti th* babnut if trade in her favour. I IhaU diearefore only obferve further, 
that Reexport ofhigar alone from this kingdom for the fupply rtf' the foreign 
European markets during Ae years and *791, twaS 277,656 cwt. ei raw, 
and278,3^i ewttf refined^iwhieh, at Aeratettf 451. ewt; fortiie raw, and 
of 90s. per cwt. for Ae reibed, added ^.1,^06,000 flcrliog to Ac balance of 
tfade in fovoor of A« moAcr-country, and enabled her to pay more Aan one> 
half Ae fum vAich is annually drawn out of Ae kingdom for Ac intereft or divi-. 
derids of money lotted by foreigners in Ac Britiib funds. 


alone; 
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alone; and by the.third, to bring them to, lier in a rawf or un- q h A,?, 
manufadlured ftate, that her own inanufa(3:ures might fecurc V. 
to tliemihlves all the advantages arifing from their further im- ' 
provement. This latter principle w'as carried fo far in the 
colonial fyftem of Great Britain, as to induce the late Earl of 
Chatham to declare in parliament, f/jat the Britijb cohnijls irt 
America bad no right to mamiJaSlure even a nail for a horfe- 
Jhoe. 

Asa compenfation for thcfe reftridlions and prohibitibns on 
the colonies of Great Britain^ to favour the navigation, reve.* 
nucs, manufadurcrs, and inhabitants of the mother-countr)!:, 
the coloniils became poiTeiTed of certain* commercial advan¬ 
tages i among the reft, of the privilege before-mentioned—’ 
the fubjcdl of our prefent difcuffic^—that of an exdufive .ac- 
cefs to the Brithh market for the fale of their produce. Thus 
the benefits were reciprocal; and each country. Great, Britain 
and her colonies, became a permanent ftaple, or mart, for the 
products and trade of the o^er. > , ; . 

Such was the arrangement, or dowblo tnpttopt^, which* 
wiA a few exceptions. Great Britain, in the plenitude 
imperial capacity, thought fit to cftahlilli. It Wits the hafi* of 
her commercial intercourfe with her trans-atlantlck piling- 
tions, ^d the-terms it hcrfelf a fyftem of ” corre^imdcnce 
and fcmdnefe (k)” Whether ^it was ara^ arrangement .founded 
an wifdom and found policy, it is now too ktc to enquire. It 

(k) Preamble to the 15 C. II. Cfi. 7. 
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Has eii/ledi it has beett^rtfittncd, it has %et;rv iiidmirtd* itihas 
bc6H Imitated; and the toIoihHs have eittbarfced thdif forciMics 
«^()h' thc faith of it. All fherc-forc that remains, i« to poiilit 
•out the value and impoit«ice of the cok>nial oontr-ibimon. it 
is prefumed thatoothing mare than this, is neceffary to denion- 
llrate tiwt, if there is any fecurity in the national faith* ifo- 
leflvnly pledged and repeatedly ratihed, the fyduim is become a 
fixed and permanent compafi ■, xvhich cannot now. be violated 
'by either party, witliout the fullcft compenfation to the ether, 
but oh principles which, if admitted, may ferve to jufthy a 
departure from the ondinary rules of jufticc on any oodalkMu 

First then; as to the’monopoly exercifed by Great Britain 
•of fupplying their wants The cdonifts are prohibited from 
purchafing of foreigners, not only thofe articles which Great 
Britain can fupply from her own rcfources, but ahb many 
which file is herielf obliged to purchafe from foreigners. Thus 
■a doubk voyage is rendered necefiary* that Great Britain may 
benefit by the freightage ; the cxpence of which* imd alliofiier 
profits, added to .the coft of fhe goods, the extra j^ice 
■which the colomfts pay is clearly fo nvucli: profit to > her* and 
iofi mathetn. The commodities* which the Britifii colonies in 
the Weft Indies might purchafe on cheaper terms than at the 
.'Biitifo mteket, are various.. Baft Indian gooda* including tea, 
might at times have been obtained ./com HoUaad* itmd of 
4atc may be bought ypiy reafonably in America (1). Germany 

(l) The tea imported die Americans in 1791, dire£Uy from China, -was 
^*601,852 lbs.—Prices in Philadelphia 33 ftr cent, lower than in London* riic 
airawback dedufted. 


I 
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wotdd fupply the coarfer linens* aa article of waft coRftuji>ptipn CHA^. 
in negro dothingi aad France would furnifti ipap )Wn 41 p!S> V* 
filk manufattujres. 'of all kinds, cambricks, wines, and a thotf- \m>r-r>rrr^ 
fand other articles of Icfs importance. From the l/nited States 
of America alfo might be obtained bar and pig-iron, failed beef 
and pork, faltcd .and pickled fifti, traia and fpermaceti oil, and 
fome Few manufatftures, as beavex hats, and fpermaceti candles, 

&c. AH thelje axe artidles of vaft confumption, and arc 

now fupplocd excluftvely by Great Britain and her dependen- 
oies to an immenfc amount, and in Britifti veftelsonlyj and fb 
rigidly have the laws o£ navigation been enforced by the tpo- 
ther-country, that not only the convenience and nepeffities of 
the colonies have given way to them, but* a dreadful lacrifice 
has even been made to the lyfteiti, of the lives of 15,000 of 
their rmferable negroes, as the reader has ellejvherq been in¬ 
formed J 

the fame principle, to increafe the fttipping and nsn^ 
power of the mother-country, the colonifts are not permittod, 

<even in time of war, to avail tbemfclves of Bae ckeapneft and 
Security of neutral bottoms, in. feodii\g .their produce to the 
Eritifh market. By this iocond monopoly, GrestX Britain has 
iccured to herfclf a preference of the whole world in the 
fale of their ftaple commodities, and is thus rendered indepen- 
ident of thofe nations from whom ftie was formerly fupplicid, 

(m) The export of Cdted beef and pork from the United States of Amorica 
dn 1791 was 66,000 barrels. The medium price of tiie pork was 37 s. fterling 
die barrel j of the beef 28s. 
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(as *B« Rortugoefe for inflanc&i who haid. tJs«< ofigihal monopoly 
of fogaf) andover wdiofe^^pbrt^'ihe h»3 jlQ confrottl. That 
this is an adiranCage of no imaU account, appears from the fol¬ 
lowing circumilance recorded by the autliof of an In^iry imo 
the Weahb rf Nations, About the beginning of the prcfent 
century (ikys that writer) the pitch and tar tipmpany. of Sweden 
endeavoitred to saafe the price of their commodities to Great 
BrkaSn, hy prohibiting their exportation, except in, their.own 
ihips, at their own price, and in fuch quantities as they thought 
proper.” It is furdy unnecdTaty to obfcrvc, that no fuch felfifli 
pohoy caix at any time be difplayed by the fubordinate and 
dependent governments of the colonies. 

But the cifcumftance that prefles with the greateft weight 
on the BritHh fdanters in the Weft laches, is that bnuurh of the 
monopdly, which, referving for the manufa<fturers in Great 
Britain, all fuch improvements as the cobnial produce is capa¬ 
ble <$f receiving beyend its raw ftate, or iirft ftage of manu- 
fa(fturei prehiibits the oolonifts fnom refining their great ftaple 
commexiky (fugar) for meportadem. This is dffitdieci by the 
heai^ dw^ of £1.4. ifir. the amt* on nil refined oriloaf 
Ittgar iinported, while raw or mulbavado pays only 15 x. The 
dififeredee opmtet (at it was ioteisded) as a complete pmhihi- 
tioiu ** To prohftHt a great bwfy of peo|fte (%Sitfae author 
bdbre quoted) /n/ fiom making aU they can of eveiy^plict of 
their own produce, or from employing tbdr ftock ami induftry 
in the vny that they judge moft advantageous to thenkfelves, 

{») Wealth of Nations, 

is 
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is d nwiflitfdft vioktion of the mofi £iasd rights c H k F,. 

To this violation however the We<t Indian phato's have hi^ V. 
therto fubmitted without a murmur, confidering it as one of 
the conditions of the compa&, or reciprocal monopcdyw 

Tata great hancUhip on the plasrters m thb cafe is, tint the 
lofs to them by the prohitMtion, is firmore than ptx3porticmate 
to the gtdn acquired by Great Britain. As this circumdance 
is jiot fuiiy undcrftood, the fubjc^t not haying,, to my know** 
ledge, been difeu^Ied in any of the pubications :tha;( have 
treated of colonial commerce, I (hail pc^t put a iew the 
many advantages of which fht planters ase deprived by thta 
rcftridlion. 

Trb hrft advantage wouM- be entke iimng of the lois 
which is now fuftained in the quantity df new fhgar, between 
the rinse of fhipping in the Weft Indies, end the day of iale hi 
Great Britain, ariiing chiefly from uaavcndable wafte at flta 
drainage. To afeertain this lofs with all poflible cxa<Sneft, I 
have compared, in a gteaf many Inftaneee, the invoice weights 
taken at the time of (hipping, wkh the £de weights of tlwt 
feme goods in the merchants’ books in London^ and I wiB 
venture to fix the lolS, on the average of good and bad fugart 
at one-eighth part : in other words,, a hoglhead of fugar 
weighing net i6 ^cwt. when Shipped in Jamaica, (hall, when 
fold in London, beibund to w^igh i4ewt. only. Thedifler*- 
ence therefore is a dead lofs both to the publick and the plan¬ 
ter. The former lofe the ufe of two hundred pounds weight 
of fugar, and the latter, is deprived of its value, which, at 

5 
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^ b merchant’s charges dedaded. 

But this ciiramftancc: furtibcr iira/hation» The 

quantity of raw or mufcavado fugar imported into Great Bri- 
taifr, tra an average of four years, (1787 to 479^, both iaclu- 
fivc) was fomewhat more than 140,000 hogflieads of 14 cwt, 
at the King’s beam. The drainage at fea amounted therefore 
to 280,000 ewt.'being;in value 560,000 ftcrling.—Such is the 
left to^the publicity and kt it:be remembered, that this loCs is 
not merely •contingent or poJhbte,. but plain, pofitive, and cer¬ 
tain; k being astindeniably true, that 280,000 cwt. or 14,000 
ton, of fugar was funic into the lea, in the tranfportation of 
140,000 hogfheads of the raw commodity, as that this num¬ 
ber was imported info Great Britain; . and it is equally certain, 
Aat every ounce of it would have been laved, if the planters 
had been permitted to refine the commodity in the colonics. 
The confequent loft to the revenue is cafily calculated. 

CoNCBRNiRG the• planterJiowewcf, other clrcumftances arc 
to be taken into the account; for in this cafe he has a right 
to reckon not only on what he pofitivcly loft: in the firft in- 
ftaiice, >but allb, on what he might probably have gainediundcr 
a different fyftcm of regulations. I have.ftated iiis a^uai lots 
(the merchant’s charges ^^u<Sed).at ^..3.-6/. pvr hoglhead; 
but another and a very confiderable loft, is the melafies, of 
which iialbs. of raw ft^ar .yield in the London refinery 
aSi lbs;: I will fay 28lbs. only. On this proportion, a hogf- 
head of raw fugar at the {hipping weight (z6 cwt.) would, 

if 
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if refiqad in the-colonics, yield the planter,448 lbs,’being G|l A 
equal to 64 gallons. This, valued at ()d. fterling gallon, 
gives £.2. 8j. It w'ill be faid perhaps that the Britilh re- 
finer includes the value of the melafles produced in the refinery, 
in the eftimate of his profits, and is thereby enabled to give a 
larger price for raw fugar to the planter, wlio thus rjeceivea 
payment for the article faid to be loft. It muft be rcmembeired, 
however, that the fugar-planter in the Britifh Weft Indies is 
his own diftiller; and having the necelTary buildings, ftills, &c, 
already provided, would convert this melaflep into rum^ with¬ 
out any additional expence 1 and by this means add to its value 
fomewhat more than one-third. This additionah value there¬ 
fore would be clear profit. Thus, allowing 64 gallons of mc- 
lafTes to produce only 40 gallons of rum of the Jamaica proof, 
thefe,at IS. lod. fterling the gallon,, wouldyield^-3* 
from which the original value of ,tlte melafles being deducted, 
there will remain £. i. 5 j. 4</. which may therefore be eftir 
mated as the lofs now fuftained by the planter in thcjirticle of 
melafles, on every hogfhead of mufeavado fugar (hipped to 
Great Britain, exclufive of the loft in thciraw material before 
Bated. 

To the foregoing might perhaps be added the laving of 
freight, on tlie difference between the weight qf raw and re¬ 
fined fugar j-hut J will,reckon nothing CMithis account, becaufe 
I am of opinion that any given quantity of refined fugur made 
into loaves, though left in weight, will nevertheU fs occupy 
more fpace than the full quantity of raw fugar from which 
it is made. Jt if therefore reafonable to fuppoie, that the 

VoL. II. 3 P price 
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b6 6 k price' of freight Avould he advanced in proportion j a cir- 
YI. cumftaiice tvhich ought to obviate all manner of objedlion 
to the fyftem, from the owners of iliips employed in its tran- 
fporlation. 

Eut the great and decifive advantage that v/ould accrue to 
>the planter front refining his own fugar in the colonies, arifes 
from the circumflance that his capital, or ftock, i,s already pro¬ 
vided to his hands without which the favings that have been 
ftated would avail him but little. I mean, not only that he 
poflefles the raw material, but alfo, that the buildings and ap¬ 
paratus of all kinds which are requifite for the manufedture of 
•mofeavado fugar, are, with a very fmall addition, all that arc 
wanted for the bufinefs of refining foj. The neceflary addi¬ 
tions on each plantation would confifl: chiefly of a drying-houfe, 
provided with ftoves for baking the loaves, and an annual 
fupply of earthen vefiels or moulds in which the loaves arc 
formed; with the further provifion dF negro labourers to be 
, employed folcly in the branch of the manufacture. The 
,yi^hc^e muft be proportioned to the extent of the property. I 
have, endeavoured to afeertain fome rule for judging of this 

^ (e) The plaaten of Jamaica frequently refine fugar for domeftick ufe, and 
' I have feen it done ia as great perfection as in London. In St. Domingo 
a. proc^ has been tlifcovered of refining mufeavado with the juke of limes 
and demons. A refiner from thence of tlie name of Millet came to Jamaica in 
1790, and introduced .this jpradice with great-fuccefs. 1 faw myfelf refined fu¬ 
gar made by him at Hyde Hall plantation in Trelawny, with no other material 
than the juice of limes and Seville oranges, which for craniparency and elegance 
XurpaiFcd the fineft treble refined produced by the London refiners. 


with 
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with as much precifion as the fubjeil will admit, and, without 
perplexing the reader with a variety of dry calculations* will 
obferve generally, that an allowance of forty (hillings (lerling 
for each hogfhead of mufeavado fugac, I find to be abundantly 
liberal. This fum therefore I (liall dedu<S; from the difFcrencet 
of price at the Britifh market between, raw ancKrefined fugar» 
which otherwile would be fo much clear profit to the planter* 
The Englifli refiner not having the fame advantages, has to 
dedud: the intereft of a much larger proportionate capital, and 
fir greater cxpences in conducting the manufaflure. .Now 
112 lbs, of raw fugar fold in London may be reckoixidl, wlien 
the prices are favourable, to yield the planter clear of all charges 
ijr. The fame quantity reJEned, would yield of Ipaves 
a.'id bafiards to the value of is. ^d. exclufive of the 

luelafies. The difference is 8/. ^d. /><?/■ hundred weight, or 
yf. 5. jjs. lod. the hogfhead^pf 14 cwt. DeduCl: from this 
the extra expence of refining in the colony (40 hogf. 
head) there remains which beiiig added to 

the former fums, it will be found that the whole lofs fuflained 
by the planter for the fake of the Britifh refinery, is not lefsi than 
4.8. gs. 2d. flerling on every hogfhead of his fugar of 16 cwt. 
which he fends to the Englifh market, amountingon 140,000 
hogflieads to the prodigious, fum of ,^.1,184,166. 13/. 4^/. 
fkrling money ! Perhaps the circumftance may come more 
immediately home to the reader, by fliewing how th^ Ipfs 
affeCls an individual. For inftance, the average returns of 
Mr. Beckford’s plantations are, if I miftake not, about two 
thoufand hogfheads of fugar ann^uilly. He fuftains therefore a 
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B O OK lofs oS 13 J. ^d,per annuntt that the Britifh j«finer» 

VI. may get about oae-third of the money ! 


It is however to be remembered, that the preceding calcu¬ 
lations are founded on the fuppofition that leave was granted to 
knport refine(t*fugar into Great Britain from the Britifli colo¬ 
nic® at the fame duties which arc now paid on raw or mufea- 
vado. I am apprized that the revenue would, in that cafe, 
4 ullain a lofs proportionate to the diminution in the quantity 
of fugar imported, unlefs it was (as undoubtedly it would be) 
made up by an adequate increafe of the duties on the improved 
commodity. With every allowance however on this account 
(as well as for an ificreafed rate of freight) the planter’s profits 
would be fufiiciently great; and, in truth, refined fugar im¬ 
ported from the colonies, would afibrd to bear a much heavier 
duty than merely fuch a rateable contribution; fo that the 
revenue would not be injured* but greatly improved by its im¬ 
portation, while the publick at large would obtain fugar in its 
belt ftate much cheaper than they obtain it at prefent. (pJ. 

Thus 


(p) It is not my bufinefs tofeek out rcfources for increafing the publick reve¬ 
nue, but as a matter of curio/lty, 1 beg leave to fubjoin the following fa£is: The 
quantity of raw or mufeavado fugar imported from the BritiQi plantations into 
Great Britain in the year 1787, was 1,926,121 cwt. and the grofsduty paid there¬ 
on was jf. 1,187,77^ 121. 8</. If this fugar had been kept to be refined in the 
plantations, it would have been one-eighth more in quantity; that proportion 
having been loft at fca by drainage. This would have made 2,166,886 cwt. 
which, according to the computation of ftie London refiners, would have yielded 
1,083,443 cwt of loaf, 30(1425,638 baftards (excluding fradions.) Now 

ftippoilng the duty on loaf fuiprlndbien ooly xoi. /rrewt. more than the pre¬ 
fent 
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Thus have I fliewn the magnitude of the price tft* which 
the Britiih colonifts in the Weft Indies have purchafcd, for 
a century paft, the monopoly of the Britifli market for their 
chief ftapie commodities. It is monopoly for monopoly j an 

arrange- 

fcnt duty on mufc;ivado (which it would have well afforded) and the baftardfugar 
to have coatinueJ at 15 r. per cwt. the Hritiih revenue in that cafe would have 
received as follows: (both the publick and the planter being at the fame time 
benefited in a high degree) viz. 

jr. ^ f, d. 

Gn 1,083,443 cwt. of loaf - at 25X. per cwt. - i»3S4>303 15 — • 
425,638 cwt. of baliards, at I5f. per cwt, - 319,228 10 ~ 


Duties which might have been levied 

• 

‘ “ >> 673>532 

5 


Duties adually paid in j 787 

* 

- J»i 87,774 

12 

8 

« 

Difference in favour of the revenue 

- 

- 485,757 

12 

4 


Such is the facrifice which is made by the planters of the Weft Indies, and the 
publick of Great Britain, in fupporting the private interefts of that ufelcfs inter¬ 
mediate body of people the fugar refiners in England: who, whenever the cafual- 
ties of war, or providential calamities, have overtaken the Weft Indies, and thereby 
created a temporary advance in the price of raw fugar, have been the firft to raife 
A clamour againft the monopoly of fupply enjoyed by the planters, themfelvcs at 
the fame time pofleifing the monopoly which I have deferibed ! It may not be 
ufelefs to add, that thofe people arc, in a proportion unknown in any other branch 
of trade, foreigners ; who live in the moft fi-ugal way in England (about one 
thoufand in the whole) and retire with their favings to their own country. 1 here 
are few operations more fimple, or which require a lefs expen five apparatus, than 
that of refining fugar. Can it then be juft or reafonablc to facrifice to a manu- 
fatfture, thus fubordinate in its nature and limited in its extent, the eflential in¬ 
terefts of 65,000 Britifh fubjefts in the Weft Indies, and half a million of money, 
which is now annually loft to Great Britain, that this manufafture may be fup- 
pnrtcdf It is remarkable that the fame ebfervation occurred to Davenant, who 
^ wrote 
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BOOK arrange'ment not framed by the colonies, but by the mothcr- 
countiy herfelf, who has fuffercd it to grow facred by time, h^ 
recognized it by a multitude of laws, and enforced it by 
ties and recent provifions. Well therefore did a gr^^t 
m&nfqj obfcrve, “ that it was a compaft more ll^enin than 
any that an aik of parliament couldcreateand when fpecular 
tive men aflert, and intereflcd men complain, that a compadt 
thus founded and fupported is at this time not fufficiently fa¬ 
vourable to Great Britain; the anfwer is obvious. If Great 
Britain regrets its operation and wiflies to dilfolvc it, .fot her 
hrft make compenlation to the colonifts for all that they have 
undertaken, and the facrifice they have made, under it^ ami 
next, when the releafes herfelf from all future obligation to 
obfcrve it, let the- releafc be reciprocal; extending equally to 
one party and the,other. This ^done, the cofooids will haye 
no caufe to accufe her of injufcice,—but this not done, they 
will adert that foe has violated her faith with them j that her 
condudl is oppreffivc and fraudulent; and her ftatutes fnares to 
the unwary. 

wrotf foon after the revolution in 1688. Speaking of the impropriety of laying 
heavy duues on the produce of the Weft Indie?, he proceeds in thefe words: 
« And here it may not be improper to take notice particularly, of the high ino- 
pofition laid- upon refined fugara impeurted hither, upon a wrong notion of ad¬ 
vancing-our nuuiofii&ire?,, whereas in truth it.-only turns to the account of about 
fifty famUies (for,the refiners of England are no more) and is groatly preiudiciaj, 
and a bar to-theinduftry of at leaft r4,ooo perfons, which are about tlic number 
of thofe who-inhabit'dupiflands producing fugar.” (Davtfiant, Difeeurft 3, m 
tht Plentatioh Tfadt.) ' What would this-author have iaid, had he known the 
hQ which L have ftated -above i 
(q) Mr. Fon. 
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*■ T’-! the rr!e;m timt', it* is 'nht'oOthi;: n ;t to confid^r as Exceed¬ 
ingly p V- V! * v.n’i fhoi'c cl;i!n(‘U;'s and uttiininls h\M^' 1 in h, 
on any tea, - ' • ;-v j.ci.ancc in the prices cf Weit inai-in pro¬ 
ducts, the pubiick dilcontent is pointed towards the inhabitants 
of oiir fugar illands- They are partial, inafrnuch as they con- 
lider the burthens and wants of the confumers on one fide, 
without advert ng to the burthens and diftrefles of the colo- 
nifts on tho other. They are unjuftr, as tlieir manifeft aim is 
to extend to rivals and foreigners, whole trade is not fubjed: to 
be controuled by Britifh laws, thofe advantages whjch have 
been purchafedby, and Hand exclufively pledged to, the British 
Weft Indies, whofe trade Is ftill to be left bound by our regu¬ 
lations.—^At thisjundure indeed, now that the largenefs of the 
exportation has demonftfated, that no foreign colonies in the 
Weft Indies can fupply us with fugar, cheaper than our own, 
another projed, of more fatal and extenfive mifehief, is reforted 
to; and the national attention is awakened by the hopes of a 
vaft and profitable fugar culture, under the foftering protedion 
of government, in the boundlefs regions of the Eaft Indies. 
Thofe plantations which have hitherto proved more than ade¬ 
quate to our wants j which, from proximity and infular fitua- 
ation, are eafily defended; which enrich our manufedurers, en¬ 


courage our filberies, and return all their acquirements into 
the bolbm of their alienated parent, are it feems to be neglcd- 
ed, and the national encouragement diverted to diilant inde¬ 
pendent countries, whofe inhabitants purchafe but few of our 
commodities, and confume none of our filh, but take bullion 
inftead of them ; who rather fend manufadures to our markets, 
than receive them from us; and whofe exports may be checked 

and 
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B O O K and cohtrouled by a tbdufand accidents which at thisdiftaacc 
y|. can neither be obviated nor forefeen. In ihoit, by rcc^mr 
^ mending the‘ fettltment of fngar plantatkms beyond 

of Good Hope; this prt>je£l maintains that it is wife to romQfff 
cncourap^emfcnt fi-bm ptoxiniate and dependent colonies, to 
countries which, bicirtg plkced beyond the reads of civil negur 
latiOris'ftbfh henci; can be governed only by the fword, and 
^hich,'aVno Very remote pcTkid, may regain ihcir independ¬ 
ence j—when however it will be too late to relbrt back to> OW 
ruined and deferted colonies in the Weft Indies ! 

Iv the reader imagines that the intention of this febeme is 
fo open afugar tmdewith*thfc Eaft Indies^ to Britifli fubjedlts 
without diftih<fti(Mii, it is neteflary he fliould be informed ,that 
nothing is farther ftom the thoughts of its advocates and jko- 
moters. Their *aim is to tra'nlfer the monopoly of the Weft 
Indies, to the naonopolifta of the Eaft j being well apprized 
that a gr^t importation of fugar for a few years from India, 
would effcdtually flop the cultivation of this article in the 
Britiih colonics, after which the mairket would be their own; 
and the fupply, as in the cafe bf all other articles of foreign 
growth, bfe cncreafed or diminilhed, as the intereft of the im¬ 
porter, ncA of the publick, fhould regulate and dired:. . 

For myfelf, I am unwilling to believe that the British go¬ 
vernment has at any time meditated intentional injury towards 
the fugar iflands, and ihcrefcre cannot be perluaded that fuch a 
projeft will everxeccive the fenuftion and fupport of adminiftra- 
tion. The planters however, judging of the future by the 

paft. 
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paft, hare abundant caufe for anxiety and alarm* and vfnt were CHAP, 
permitted to an uncourtly Weft Indian to expoftulate» freely 
and explicitly, with the king’s minifters on^the treatment which 
thofe colonies have experienced from the mother-country 
during the laft twenty years, and on the danger to be dreaded 
from innovation, he might difplay a ftatement of ftids,~un'- 
pleafant indeed to hear,—but extremely difficult to controvert 
or elude. Such a perfon might, without any deviation from 
truth, prefent them with a detail not unldce the foUow- 
ing(rj: 

It is well known (he mi^t fay) that the fuiTcrings of 
thofe cobnies which feU under the dominion of France were 
very great; and that at the conclufton of the war* foch of the 
planters as iurvived the vexations of the enemy, and, were not 
actually bankrupts in their fortunes, as a great many were, 
were reducoi to embarraflments nearly ^ppro^ing to it. 

For the honour of the Britiffi name it ought to be recorded, 
that no fooner was an ifland taken from under the Britiffi pro- 
te^ion, than the property of its inhabitants was treated, to all 
intents and purpofes, as the property of natural-born enemies. 

Your vcftels of war cruized upon them» and made prize of our 
effefts, wherever they were to be found. Even neutral f^gs 
afforded no protection againft your depredations; until the 
higheft authorities in the law had pronounced fuch condudl 
to be ilbgal; and paxUament interfered to facilitate the paffago 

(r) See an exceeding well written pamphlet, intituled, The Cafe of the Sugar 
CelonieSi from whence this detail is copied almoft verbatim. 
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of the ^rodufts of Grenada, which having furrendercd at dif- 
cretion, were ftill cxpofed to cai^tare. Even the hurricane, 
that rhoft awfiil vifftdtion of Providence, which ufually arreflrs 
the vengeance Of men, and by elxciting fofter afFedions, dif- 
pofes^them to ads of fraternity, loft its ufual cfFed of procur¬ 
ing a paflage even for the heeeflaries of life j and thofe whom 
the ftorm had fpar^, your rapacity would have ftarved. 


' ' ** The war teafed, and with it the dominion of France over 
all thc 'iflarids (Tobago excepted, which was ceded to her in 
perpetuity); but our miferies ftill furviVed j for the treaty of 
eighty-twd, which gave peace'and independence to North 
Amerita, only transferred hoftilities to the fugar colonies; as 
they Have never ceafed from that time to the prefent, to be 
harafled with vexations of one kind or another. The firft 
meafure by which they were annoyed, ^rt^ein the policy of 
the ftate. It ’ftras thought ndeeflaty to difttdve their connexion 
with the contirient. The confequenee of which was, that Ja¬ 
maica,‘being deprived of its prodticc of negro provifions by « 
feries of tempefts and unfovourable feafons, loft ftiteen fttou- 
fand of her flares bjr famine. And yet you talk of humanity 
as If it were a Uatibrtal virtue I- 


“ WHAt ftnee lids been the difpofltion of Great Britain 
towards us, may be learnt from the popular converftition at 
this day ; from’ the conduft of large bodies aflbeiated for the 
abolition of the fkve-trede, and ultimately of flavery itfdfj 
from the eftabIlfhiUerits projeded and in cxeOudon, on the 
coaft of Africa, vwth views declaredly .hoftilc to our interefts j 

from 
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frQm thc numberR of inflammsitory paragraphs and calftmnious CHAP, 
pamphlets that daily iffue from the prefs to prejudice the Weft 'V. 
Indian planters in the publick opinion; from the indefatigable 
chculatlon of addrcftes, exhorting the people to the difufe of 
\^eft Indian fugar } and laftly, from various propofals with 
refpedt to the reduction of the price of the commodity. In 
fo many £hapes does this fpbit manifeft itfelf, as to give juft 
grounds to .conclude, that fomcthing like a decided purpofe is 
entertained for the total ruin of the fugar colonies, and that 
the vexations we have hitherto experienced, are only prelimi¬ 
naries to the iyflem which is to be confummated by the graiid/ 
meafure of raifing of rivals to ovu: monopoly in your cftabliHi^" 
ments in the eaft. . " 

** It has been imputed as a reproach to the ftigaiij^lbnies, 
tliat they are expenfive, aod that they engage you iri war. 

Never were the Weft Indian colonies the caufc of w|[r} biit 
whenever the two nations of France and England.are iragagcd 
in any quarrel, from whatever caufe it may arife, thitiier they 
repair to decide their differences. They are made the theatre 
of wari they are the viiftims, but never the origin of the con- 
teft. The inhabitants of the French and Englifti iflands liw 
in an habitual intercourfe of good offices, and would wifh,ft)r 
eternal peace i and they have reafoii for it, for what are they to 
^in by war ? • 

“ When therefore we refledl upon the various mean* 
which have been employed to prejudice the Weft Indian 
planters, we find ourfelves totally at a lofs to conjefture what 

3 Q -.2 
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B 6/3 K it, Is that coiild cxtitt much actiraony againft us i as there 
Vh exifts notie of thole caufes, which ufuaHy provoke the envy of 
men, andf exafperate their malignity. The Weft Indians are 
not remarkable (with very few exceptions) either for their 
gigantic’opulence, or an pftentatious difplay of it. Theytb 
not emerge rapidly from poverty -and ihftgnificance into coiv 
ipicuous noticel' Such of^thcfti ds poflefs fortunes of diftin- 
gulftied magnitude, as foine gentlemen of Jamaica are happy 
enough to do, are hot the creation of a day. Their names are 
to be found in the carlieft records of the ifland, and their ad¬ 
ventures were coeval with the firft eftabliflimcnt of the coloay, 
and of courfe their, properties, fuch as now find them, are 
the fruits of the toil of fucceffive generations. Many there 
are im^d who have competencies that enable them to live, 
with'tfeconomy, in this country; but the great mafs are men 
of oppreffed fortunes, configned by debt to unremitting drud- 
geiy m the colonics, with a hope, which eternally mocks their 
grafp, of happier days, and a rCleafc from their embarralTments. 
Such are the times which we have lately feen, that if fuffered 
to continue, might poflibiy have given effcdl to their exertions, 
and have lifted them out of their diftreftes. But it feems that 
poverty is confidered as the legitimate heritage of every Weft 
Indian planter. They may encounter lofs, and ftruggle with 
adverfity; but nevCr are they to profit of contingencies that 
may enable them to repair the dilafters of adverle fortun<v to 
which they are peculiarly fubjeded by their pofition. 

** If the nnniiler means the ruin of the Weft .IUdian coTo- 
nic*,'^e may eSed it by promoting the extenfivc cultiva- 
4 tion 
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lion of the fugar-cane in the Baft Indies,, with a view* to the C H A P;. 
Itipply of any part of the European market j and we have only V. 
equity fo oppofe to power, for we cannot repel injury. Mur- ' ~v——^ 
murs would be unavailing, and our refentments impotent j 
it would be a bafe defcrtion of intereft:, to fufFer ourfelves 
to be intimidated into a voluntary furrender of right. We 
protefl! therefore again ft any innovation, and adhere to the 
fyftem of double monopoly: There we are at anchor j and 
if there is no> fecurity an)r where againft the ftorms and 
afflidtions of Providence, fo neither is there againft thejhju^icc 
of men ; but we ftiall at leaft have the confolation of not fuf- 
fering the reproaches of otir own bofoms,_ or of leaving accu- 
fers in our pofterity !’* 


To iuch a remonftraiTice as the foregoing, refpe<ftful!y but 
firrrily delivered, it is difficult to fay, what reply could be 
given. If, however, it is not the wifti or intentbn of govern¬ 
ment to violate the national faith with the colonies, by dfe- 
priving them of their monopoly, their apprehenfions on that 
head may be eafily removed. In this important bufinefs (a- 
tisfa<ftion being given, to the reft, if candour were to dic¬ 
tate an anfwer, although much muft be admitted,, much too; 
might be faid, and honeftly fiiid, to foften and conciliate.. • It 
may be urged that, however harih and unkind, the cpndqft of 
the mother-country has occafionally been thaught,^the. cqlonies: 
ought not to forget that they are indebted to her for all that 
they polTefs; their birth and origin, laws, government,, religioa 
and liberty J deriving from her parental fblicitude and;,, powerful 


pr-ote(^na 
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B» 0 ,QX pfotcdion, every circumftance tliict renders: thetn y''rofperous iri 
theinfclves> and enviable to o^ers; 10 dining tlie fatiil and 
dedruttivc war which terminated in ■ the dil'mcmherment ut' 
the empire, they had their ihare—perhaps more than their 
>iharc?*^of the general calamity, they will not forget that alFof* 
them that had iufFcred by .capture (Tobago excepted) Werc' 
reftored by the peace tar thc bieffings ofa Brkrfh c6iiftiintion‘ 
aivi .government. Perhaps, fince that time, a more liberal po¬ 
licy,. a more generous freedom, might in fome points ha^e 
been wjlihed and expeflcd; 'but it Ihould be remembered; that 
they enjoy, and have Jong enjoyed, as a compenfatidn for com¬ 
mercial reftraint, the privilege of the Britilh market, and the 
benefit of the Eritifh capital. They poflefs too, every charac- 
teriftick mark of a free people in their internal concerns. They 
are taxed folely by their own rpprefentatives, and have not 
only the image, but tjie fubftance ahb, of an Eiiglifh cOnftltu^ 
tion. This whole Hate of j commercial fervitude and civil li¬ 
berty (as a great writerhath well obferved) taken together, 
though certainly not perfeii: freedom, yet comparing it with 
the ordinary circumftances of human natute, may be pro¬ 
nounced a happy and a liberal condition. 

To the candid and ingenious, I trull I need not offer any 
apology for thus having, in the conclufion of my book, fug- 
gefted conlidcrations, which may tend to obviate miftppiic- 

(/I Mr. fiariie. 
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hcnfibns, remove prejudices, and mitigate anger between 
thofe, who though divided by local fituation, are allied to each 
other by the deareft ties of intereft, affedion, and confanguinity. 

I have thought this the more neceffary, as it appears, by the 
bitternefs and acrimony with which fonw men fpeak of the! 
fugar colonies, that their aim is to inftigate the national re*' 
fentment, and heighten the publick animohty towards them. 
Inftcad of manifefting a difpofition, fond to fpread friend« 
fliips and to cover heats,” thefe gentlemen feem to me to 
exert their talents in mifreprefentations, which can anfwcr no 
other end than to fet the remaining part of the empire at 
variance with each other, I look not in this place to any 
of thofe fanatical writings on flavery and the Oave trade, 
which, equally difgracefiil to humanity and letters, propagate 
the moft daring and outrageous falihoods without fcruple 
or Ihamc. I allude to authors of a very different (lamp; to 
perfons who, having the means of better information, and 
pqflening abilities to influence the publick opinion, have fuf- 
fered the prejudices of party* to bias their judgment. As a 
man perfonally interelled in the welfare of the fogar colonies, 

I have attempted, by difplaying their importance and value, 
to point out the wifdom and neceffity of lenient councils, 
and a liberal indulgence in the government of this kingdonl 
towards them. In aiming however to encourage forbear¬ 
ance apd kindnefs on the one fide, I have, as a loyal and 
dutiful fubjedl, endeavoured to conciliate affedlion, and pro¬ 
mote filial obedience on the other. If the colonifls refled 
fobcrly, I am perfuaded they will perceive that, in a conteft. 

, 8 .• with. 
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Widi the mother-country, they have hoAing to gain, and 
every thing to lofe. Reflcftions of this kind, it is hoped, 
may difpofe to mutual confidence and moderation; and tend 
equally to promote the welfare of the colonies, and the 
strength, profpcjity, and glory of Great Britain I 
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^ a Committee of the Houfe of AJfembly of 

maicdt of which the following is an abridgment, was received ' 
by the author after a great part of this work was printed off. This 
abfraSl is now added, becaufe it contains much valuable and authen- 
tick information concerning mojl of the fubfedis difcuffed in this 
volume. The fubfequent tables are fubjoiiied for the fame reajon. 
Of thefe, the firft and fecond are taken from a late publication by 
the Etaji India Company, aitd arc therein faid to have been furniffed 
by the InfpeSior General of the cufloms of Great Britain, The third 
is a continuation of the fecond, fomewhat differently arranged, in order 
that a fiate of the fugar trade, the refinery, &c, and the home con-- 
fumption of that article, during four years preceding the late war, 
and four years fince its termination, may be feen at one view. The 
fourth and fifth are the more valuable, as they contain official infor~ • 
mation which is not to be procured at any publick department in Great 
Britain. For thefe lafl^mentioned documents I am indebted to the 
kindnefs of fohn Forbes, Efquire, a very difiinguifioed tnember of the 
Houfe of Commons of Ireland to whofe noble and patriotick exer-m 
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tidns it i/t in a great degree^ owing that the trade is now free and 
open in a direSi intercourfe between that Kingdom and the Britijb 
colonies in the Wejl Indies j a trade which every good fubjeSl mujl 
rejoice to perceive is daily increajingf inafmuch as that commerce 
which is reciprocally beneficial to her dependenciesy cannot fail ultU 
matefy to promote the general wealth of the mother •country ^ 
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Jamaica, Houfe of Aflembly, 

Veneris, 23* die Novemhris^ I792» 


M r. Shirley, from the committee appointed to enquire into, and 
report to the houfe, the ftate of the fugar trade, and the cffcft 
which an aft, pafled during the laft feflion of parliament, entitled. An aSt 
for regulating allowance of the drawback, and payment of the bounty, cn 
the exportation of fugar-, and for permitting the importation of fugar and coffee 
into the Bahama and Bermuda iflands, in foreign /hips, is likeJy^ti have on 
tliC faid fugar trade; to enquire into the confquences that may follow 
an abolition of the flave^trade -, &c. &c. reported as follows: 

THAT, in obedience to the order of the houf-, they had proceeded to 
collect the beft information that could be cbt- ined, to enable them to 
judge of the dfefts that mult neceflarily arife from th.e operations of an 
aft evidently calculated to prevent the price of fugar exceeding.a certain 
ftandard; for which purpofc the committee thought it proper to compare 
together two periods of time, in which the Weft India colonies enjoyed 
the bleffings of peace, and in which the qiuntiry of fugar imported into 
Great Britain from the Weft Indies was nearly the fame, but its value 
very different. I'he firft pi-riod comprehentls the term of four years, 
-viz. 1777, '773, 1774, J’f'd 1775, (it was not till the beginning t.f 
1776 that the American privateers began to feize Weft India Ihip.') j tlie 
fecond commences with 1788, and includes the three fub/equenc years: 
During both thefe p riods, none of the fugar colonics weie .dfifted.with 
bunicanes; in the former, the importation of fugar into Great Britain 
amounted to 3,921,781 cwt. from Jamaica, and to 3,762,8:4 c-wt. from 
the reft of the fugar colonics j and in the latter to 5,130,085 cwt. from 
this ifland, and to .,563,228 cwt. from the reft of the iflands. 

And it appears from the report of the lords of the committee of coun¬ 
cil, fubmitted to his majefty’s confideration, that the quantity of tonnage 
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of BritilH vcflels that have cleared outwards from Jamaica alone to all the 
parts of the world, between the 5th of January 1787 and 5th of January 
1788, amounted to 85,788 tons; and from the books of the Receiver 
General of this ifland, it appears that, from the ift of January to the 31ft 
of December 1791, it has been 138,149^0$ j an incrcafe, in the fpace of 
three years, of 5 2,361 tons, of the utmoft importance to the navigation 
of Great Brillin, giving employment to 5,7®o additional feamen. 

Many circumftances were favourable to this ifland during the firft 
period, particularly the price of flaves, which, upon an .average of 29 
cargoes, was 34/. ioj. 2id. Rerlingper head, whereas during the latter it 
has been 47 /. 2s. 6 id. and is now 59/. as. an advance of 71 per cent. 
the natural confequence of which is, that hired labour has rifen from 14//. 
to a\d. fterling/er day. During the fame, period, the price of lumber 
from America has increafed y] per cent, faked beef from Ireland 22 |, 
and faked pork 10 per cent, and in regard to that mofteflential article of 
confumption,*}icrrings, (with which our negroes muft be fed) the ad¬ 
vance is no Icfs than 66 per cent. 

Notwithftanding fo confiderable an advance in the price of herrings, 
the committee perceive, by an account returned by the naval officer, tliat 
during the firft period 76,168 barrels were imported, and that during the 
latter the importation amounted to 169,051 barrels. 

The committee have further to ftate that, in confequence of the fcar- 
city of wood in many parts of the ifland, a number of fugar eftates are 
obliged to import fuel from Great Britain; whereby the collieries are 
benefited, and the Britifh navigation encouraged. 

Among other circumftances, likewife, which occurred in thefe two 
periods, fovourablc to the firft, it fippears, from the minutes of the houfe, 
that the taxes raifed in this ifl.and in 1772, t773, i774> i775« 

pniounted to 111,422/. o.r. Sid. ftciling, which, on an average, is 
27,855/. los. ad. each year; whereas, in the latter period, the contin¬ 
gent exjienccs of government have encreafed fo enormoufly, diat it has 

been 
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been neceflary to provide, for the laft four years, no lefs a 'fum than 
409,31a/. jys. fterling, which, for one year,is 102,328/. 4s. jl-d. 
independent of the revenue granted to the crown in 1728. To this rnuft 
now be added, the Britifh pay and fubfiftence of the 20th light dragoons, 
and the pay and I’ubfiftence of the privates of the i6th and aoth regiments, 
lately arrived from Halifax, which, with the ifiand fubfiftence, and the 
building of barracks, may altogether exceed 45,000/. fterling. 

The committee, having enquired into the difference of the expences 
that attended the cultivation of fugar eftates between the firft and the fe- 
cond period, endeavoured to procure the beft account of the price of fu- 
gars at Britilh markets, and of the balance remaining in the hands of the 
Britini fadlors, at the difpofal of the fugar planters, after deducing from 
the grofs falcs the duties, the infurance, the freight, commiflions, and 
otlier charges of fale, together with the amounj; of the fupplies annually 
exported from different ports in Great Britain and Ireland for the fupport 
of their eftates; for which purpofe they applied to Mr. Taylor, a mem¬ 
ber of this committee, and requefted that he would direft his clerks to 
extract from his books the fales, not only of his own fugars, but of thofe 
made on eftates entrufted to his care. 

By thofe accounts it appears, that his fadlors in Great Britain fold, 
during the firft period, 4,018 hogfheads, weighing 51,634 rwr. on an ave¬ 
rage of 34 r. 8 </. per nvt. and that, during the laft period, they fold 5,314 
hogfheads and 10 tierces, weighing 76,365 envt. on an average of. 
58J. yd. per cwt. and that the balance at the difpofal of the fugar plan¬ 
ters, after all dedu6Hons made, was i8r. 4ld. per cwt, during the firft,. 
and 32J. ad. during the latter period. 

‘And here the committee cannot but point out to the houfe the. ex¬ 
traordinary advantages refulting to the parent ftatc from the culture of 
canes m the Weft Indiesj for the above calculations clearly fhew, that;’ 
when fugars were felling at 34J. 8 d Great Britain received out of the 
fales, for duties, fupplies, infurance, freight, and charges, i 6 j. y,, d,. for 
each hundred weight fo imported and foldj and when felling at 58 j. yd. 

no . 
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no Icfs than 16 s. ^d. per cwt. and as the imports of fugar into Great Bri¬ 
tain from the Britifli Weft India iflands have amounted, on an average 
of the laft four years, to 1,9a;;,328 cwt. it muft be evident (though at 
firft fight it may appear hardly credible) that Great Britain has received 
annually, from the amount of the grofs fales of fugars, and the purchafe 
of fupplies 2,983,161 /. 9.f. ^.d. fterling, befides the benefits that refult 
to her monied men from an inteteft of 6 per cert, nnd to her farmers and 
mannfafturers from the profits of the fugar planters, which ultimately 
center in Great Britain, or are expended in improvements here. 

The committee have included in the above calculations the duties, 
amounting to 1,442,490/. fterling j for though it may be alledgcd, that 
the revenue'of Great Britain might derive the fame advantages from an 
importation of fugars from any foreign colony, yet the account of files of 
. the faftors in Great Britain prove that the duties arc paid by the plan¬ 
ters ; that the factors not only dedudl it out of the grofs files, but even 
charge an intereft on it until the fugars arc paid for by the purchalcrs; 
and that it depends on the price fugars lell at, whether the planter fliall 
be reimburfed or not. 

The committee having been able to ftate to the houfe the price of 
fugars, and the balance at the difjKifai of the planters in the hands of their 
factors in Great Biitain, during thefe two periods of time, it remains to 
Ihcw the cfi'edls that thefe circumftanccs have ha^ her 

The committee find that, during the firft period, there were 775 fugar 
eftates in Jamaica, exporting to Great Britain annually 76,8^7 hogfheads, 
which weighed at the home markets 980,436 cwt. and the balance at the 
difpolul of the planters being 18 s. e^ld. per cwt. thefe 76,897 hogflieads 
jicated 900,773/. iiJ. 6d. fterling. 

It is well known that the fugar exported from hence to America 
' (amounting, during the firft period, to 408 hogflieads each year) and what 
is fold here for the confumption of the ifland, together with the rum, do 
jiot defray all the cxpcnces attending fugar eftates, if the purchafe of flaves 
§ and 
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and the payment of taxes for the fupport of government are %o be added 
to it. The fugar planter muft draw bills of exchange for thefe two 
articles on account of the balance ftated above to be at his dilpolal in 
Great Britain, 

On a very low calculation, and upon a general average, fugar eftates 
in Jamaica require an annual lupply of fix flaves each, to keep up the 
health, the ftrength, and the number of its labourers. A gang of new 
negroes affords at firft a great proportion of workers; but when they 
become old .and infirm, and when the number of children increafes, 
either new (laves mufl: be bought, the old ones over-worked, or the pro¬ 
duce of the eftatc be confidcrably reduced. 

It is univerfally allowed, that two-tliirds of the taxes arc paid by the 
fiigar eftates. 

Thefe two articles being deducted from 900,775/. iis. $d. the 
committee find, that the fum of 726,992/. is. /^d. was the neat proceeds 
of 775 eftates during the firft period, being the whole that the fugar 
planters had to fupport themfelves and families, to educate their chil¬ 
dren, to pay the intcreft of the advances made by their fadtors in Great 
Britain, and to difeharge the principal: this being impradticable, what 
was the confcquence ? In the courfc of twenty years, one hundred and 
feventy-feven cftav''s have been fold for the payment of debts, to the total 
ruin of many induftrious men ; fifty-five eftates have been thrown up; 
and ninety -two are ftill in the hands of creditors; and it appears, from 
the return made by the provoft-marfhal (who adfs in Jamaica as ftieriff 
of the illand)that 80,021 executions, amounting to 22,563,786/. fterling, 
have been lodged in his office, in the courfe of twenty years. 

The four laft years afford better profpedts j for though the price of 
flaves, of lumber, falted beef, pork, and herrings, is confidcrably in- 
creafed, and the taxes are much higher, yet the neat price of fugars to* 
the planter having rifen from i8j. ^\d. to 32 j. id. per cwt. they have 
begun to pay their debts, and, in confequence of fuch payments, have got 
imto better credit.—In the courfc of the laft year, a,i8i executions only , 

VoL. ^ 3 S were 
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were lodgetl in the office of the provoft-marfhal, amounting to 569,724/. 
fterling, and the quantity of fugars imported into Great Britain has in- 
creafed from 980,436 cwt, to 1,282,514 fwr. an increafe of 302,078 
(wt. The committee have further to obferve, that 47 fugar eftates are 
fettling in this illand. 

This increafe in the value of fugars has been occafioned, not fo much 
by an increafe of confumption in Great Britain and Ireland, as by a 
greater demand for foreign markets. It appears that Great Britain, during 
the years 1790 and 1791, exported 277,656 cwt. raw, and 278,391 cwt. 
refined fugars; which, at the rate of 45 j. j>er cwt. for the raw, and 90 j. 
per cwt. for the refined fugars, has added at Icaft 1,600,000/. fterling to 
the balance of trade, in favour of the parent ftate. 

And here it may not be; improper to obferve, that, from the operations 
of an aft limiting the price of fiigars to a certain ftandard, foreign re¬ 
finers and grocers, not knowing whether the drawback, and payment of 
the bounty, will or will not be allowed, cannot depend on being fupplied 
from the Britilh markets j and fhould the fugars made in the Britifh 
Weft India Iflands be thereby confined to the confumption of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the importation exceeding the confumption, the fugar 
planters will return again to that ftate of bankruptcy and ruin from 
which they are beginning to emerge. 

The committee have further to obferve, that the produftions of the 
Britilh Weft India iflands arc as much a part of the national wealth, as if 
the fame had come to the port of London from any part of Great Bri¬ 
tain i that every acre of land turned into a ftate of cultivation by the in- 
duftry of the colonifts, is an increafe of wealth to the parent ftate •, that 
the profits of the planters center in Great Britain for whatever price is 
paid for fugar, that money is immediately repaid by the planters to their 
• creditors, or laid out in Great Britain, or expended here in improve¬ 
ments, which ultimately enrich Great Britain ; that the exports of fugars 
from Great Britain to foreign markets are as beneficial to the Britifh 
trade as the exports of oprn, or any other produftion of Great Britain; 

that 
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that it equally incrcafes the balance of trade in its favour; that all wife 
nations have always confidered an increafe of wealth as much more ef- 
lential than the increafe of any fpecifiick tax; that an increafe of wealth 
produces an ipereafe of conflimption, and, of courfe, renders every tax 
much more produftive. And the committee beg leave to add, in proof 
of the ftrength of thefe ailments, that from Monfieur Arnould’s ac¬ 
count of the balance of the French trade at the time the revolution took 
place, it appears that France exported to Italy, Holland, Germany, and 
theBaltick, fugar and coffee, the produftions of her Weft India iflands, 
to fuch an amount, that flie received the immenfc fum of 120 bnillion# 
of livres annually from this branch of her commerce} and Monfieur 
Arnould adds, that, without it, the balance of trade would have been 
greatly againft: her. 

The committee arc of opinion that, thefe matters being properly 
ftated to parliament, there can be no doubt tfiat jufticc will be done to 
the Britifli colonifts} they therefore recommend to the houfc to inrtruft 
Mr. Fuller, the agent of Jamaica, to petition the houfe of commons, 
praying for the repeal of that part of the a£l: paffed laft feflion, entitled, 
a£t for regulating the allowance of the drawback, and payment tf the 
bounty, on the exportation of fugar, and for permitting the importation of 
fugar and coffee into the Bahama and Bermuda iflands, in foreign fhips, which 
regulates the exportation of fugars from Great Britain to foreign mar¬ 
kets. As to the mcafure of opening free ports in the Bahama and Ber¬ 
muda iflands for the importation of foreign fugars and coffee, the com¬ 
mittee arc of opinion, chat as thefe fiigars and coffee are not to be con- 
I'umed in Great Britain, but put en depot in warchoufrs until re-exported, 
no great injury can arife from it to the Britiih Well India iflands j and 
though there may be fomc danger that fuch a regulation may glv*c con- 
fidcrable uncafinels to foreign ftates, particularly to France and Den¬ 
mark, yet if the carrying-trade of Great Britain can thereby be improved, 
it will increafe the Britifli navigation, and add to the fccurity of this, 
ifland. 

The coramittcc having enqufred liKd the ftate of the fugar trade, 

3 S 2 proceeded * 
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proceeded to confider the confcquences that may follow an abolition of 
the flave-trjcte> and are of opinion, that it would not only put a ftop 
to all further improvements in the culture of fugars and coffee, but that 
it would in time confiderably reduce the quantity;; 

That it would gradually diminifli the numbepof white inhabitants in* 
the ifland, and thereby leffen its ftcurity: 

And that it would caofe bankruptcies, create difeontents, and ulti¬ 
mately ihterrupt the peace and tranquillity, and affed the internal fafety^ 
of Jamaica} the confcquences of which would be highly injurious to 
Great Britain, and fktal to this valuable ifland. 

In order to prove that an abolition would confiderably reduce the 
quantity of fugars and coffee, it is proper for the committee to fliew, that 
the queftion of increafe and decreafe in the number of our flaves has nor 
been confidcrcd in its true point of view. No doubt, there is a decreafe, 
owing to the fevcral caufes that have been repeatedly urged; but it is 
not fo much the decreafe in number that- requires a new fupply of la¬ 
bourers, as the decreafe of effedive workers. There are many planters 
who adually poffefs more negroes than they had fomc years ago j and yet 
thefc planters will be obliged to reduce, the culture of their lands, if the 
trade Ihould be obolilhcd. 

For inffance, the committee will fuppole a planter fettling with a gang 
of one hundred African flaves, all bought in the prime of life: Out ^f 
this gang he will be able at firff to work, oaan average, from eighty to 
ninety labourers. The committee wiH further fuppofe, that they increafe 
in number}, yet in the courfe of twenty years, this gang will fofar be re¬ 
duced in point of ftrength, that he .will not be able to work more than 
from thirty to forty. It will, therefore, require a fupply of fifty new ne¬ 
groes to keep up his eftatcj and that not owing to any cruelty, or want 
of good management on his part} on the contrary, the nwire humane he 
is, the greater number of old people and ycung children he will have on 
-hit eftate.. This decreafe o£ :cdtttre will be gruiuai, and will not at firfl; 
M b* 
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be materially felt j but, in the courfe of time, it will reduce Ac quantity 
of fugars and coffee exported to Great Britain by her own colonics f® 
mucli, that (he will be obliged to purchafe, inftead of felling, tlicfe arti¬ 
cles at foreign markets, to the great benefit of other nations; who will' 
not follow her example, but who will, on the contraiy, encourage their 
fiigar colonies, and extend their cultivation. 

The committee have further to obferve, with regard to the coffee' 
planters, that it is only of late years that any progrefs has been made in 
the cultivation of this valuable article. During the firft period, the 
whole of the exports did not exceed 2,114,842/^j. and were annual'y;.' 
dccreafing. In 1773 and 1774, the affembly of Jamaica gav£ great en¬ 
couragement to the coffee planters, both by granting premiums, and 
by publifhing every information that could be procured from thofe parts 
of the world where the cultivation of coffee was fuppofed to be beft un- 
derftood; But the committee do -not find that fuch encouragements pro¬ 
duced any effed. In 1783, the excife on coffee was reduced by parlia¬ 
ment to 6d. fer lb, and this alone appears to have given new life to its 
culture. During the fecond period, the exportation has been annually 
increafing, and in 1791 amounted to 2,999,874There are at pre- 
fent 607 coffee cflates • in Jamaica^ employing 21,011 negroes. The 
greater number of thefe eftates are only fettling; and as it requires five 
years before coflPec trees can be in full bearing, the committee are of 
opinion, that, in a few years, it will be an article of the fipft importance 
to Great Britain; Hifpaniola produced, in 1789, 76,286,530/^1. of cof¬ 
fee; which, at 90J. per cwt. is 3,432,893/. fterling; but it will take 
many years before this unfortunate colony can recover from the dread¬ 
ful calamities Ihc has been, and ftill continues to be; afflifted with; and 
as France,, before the rebellion of the flaves at Hifpaniola, expotted to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubeck, Dantzick, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ruffia, fugar and coffee to the amount of * 55,ooo,cxx> of livres, the 
committee prefume to think, that Great Britain, by encouraging her ovm\ 
coffee planters, has now a favourable opportunity of increafing the va-- 

* VUeMonfiew AnvuM, Vel, II. p. ao). 
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luie of her‘exports to Ruflla; a moft dcfirable objeft, as the balance of 
trade is confidcrably in favour of that empire, . 

The moft numerous ckfs of white inhabitants in Jami^ica confift of 
the overfecrs, tradefmen, and book-keepers, employed on fugar eftatcs* 
pens, and other fettleipents. It appears, from the returns of the diftcreiit 
parifties, that there are now 767 fugar cftates, including thole that are 
fettling, and 1,047 and fcttlemcnts in coffee, cotton, and indigo, 
having each thirty (laves and upwards; and fuppofing that there are, upon 
an average, four white men on every fugar eftate, and one on each pen 
4nd,fcttlement, their numbers will be about 4,000. All the overfecrs and 
tradefmen,. and a few of the book-keepers, favc fomething out of their- 
falaries; and they have no other way of laying out their money but in 
the purchafe of (laves; whereby the tradefmen, if they are induftrious, 
will in time be able to lct_ up for themfelves in bulinels, and the over- 
leers procure (ettlements to retire to when old and infirm. Should the aboli¬ 
tion take place, thefc ufcful men will hoard up all they can fave, and, 
when they have made up a fmall fum, they will remove, and probably 
fettle in the United States of America. 

The committee have further to obferve, that, from the encourage¬ 
ment given to overfecrs, and the prolpcfl they have at prefent of inde¬ 
pendence, they are now in general a very re(pe< 5 tablc daft of people; 
many being men of good families, and many having had the advantage 
of a liberal education : To this, in feme meafure, may be attributed the 
mild treatment of the (laves committed to their care; for manners have more 
influence on the morals of the people, than even the laws j fuch men 
were not to be had formerly j planters were obliged to hire the firft 
white fnen they could find; and the committee prefume to think, that th? 
few perfons worthy of credit who have given evidence in favour of the 
abolition, have formed their ideas of the treatment of the (laves in the 
^eft Indies, from what they mia^t have formerly feen of the condud of 
fuch men. ■ , ' 

The committee having dated, that an abolition of the (lave-trade would 
depopulate the country, have further to obferve, that the fame*caufe 

would 
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would produce the fame eflTeA, in the towns t Such nietchahfs’as have al¬ 
ready acquired fortunes by trade, feeing no probability of employing 
their money to advantage in the purchafe of lands in Jamaica, WQuJd 
quit the country^ and cariy away'their capitals; and the traders and Jhop- 
keepers, lofing dteif cullcitriers,' would hot be able to make fh'eit annual 
remittances, cither to their 'COrrefpond'ents or to the manufafturers in 
Great Britain. 

The committee have now to conftdcr the confequences of an abolition 
with refpedt to thofe who, having inherited, bought, or patented, unfcttled 
lands, are now making every exertion to open and cultivate the famej and 
are of opinion, that thefe valuable men would thereby be d^rown into a 
Hate of dcfpair, becaufe it would put it out of their power either to fell or 
improve their properties. 

In fuch a fituation, can there be a doubt that every effort will be made 
to fmuggle flaves ? Will not a man face every danger to fave himfelf 
and his family from ruin ? The ifland abounds with creeks and bays, 
where fmall-decked vcffels may run in at any time j and in order to pre¬ 
vent fmuggling, a very confiderable naval force muft be ftationed here, 
at an enormous expcnce. Thefe fhips of war muft keep the fca during 
the hurricane months : But, if this duty is to be left to the cuftom-houfe 
ofEcers, unlefs they are fupported by a military force, not one of them 
will be able to do their duty but at the rtfk of life ; and fuch will be the 
■difeontents of the people, from fo fevere a meafure as an abolition of tlie 
flave-trade, that the committee have reafon to apprehend, that even a 
military force would prove ineffeftual. The flaves, feeing the white 
people in a ftate of difeord with each other, would do what th^ flaves 
have done at Hifpaniolai they would rebel, burn the eftates, and deftroy 
the inhabitants. 

The committee will now fuppofe the feizure of a flave fliip; What is* 
to become of the cargo ? Are the negroes to be fenc back to Africa ? If 
they are, what can be more cruel than to expofe them, and the crews of 
the vcflels, to the dangers of a fecond voyage, much more perilous and. 
^ tedious 
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tedious thin the firft, and for which they would not be prepared ? But*, if 
they are not to be fent back to Africa, and, on the contrary, to be landed 
here, thefe negroes will immediately become fubjedt to the laws and re¬ 
gulations of Jamaica; and the legiflature of this ifland will never fuffer a 
number of uncivilized men to be placed in a ftate of freedom, which 
would materially injure the fafety of the country. 

See, &c. Arc. 
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An ACCOUNT of the Value of the WEST INDIA IMPORTS, 
according to the Cuftom-houfe Prices, 

IMPORTED IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS; VIZ. 


YEARS. 



VALUE. 

YEARS. 


VALUE. 

169s 

— 

—- 

>£•629,533 

1722 

— 

— ;£-i.oi5,6i7 

1699 

— 

— 

586,25s 

1723 

— 

— 1,087,254 

1700 

— 

— 

824,246 

1724 

— 

— 1,160,568 

1701 

— 

— 

738,601 

1725 

— 

— *.3 59.* 85 

170a 

— 

— 

476,168 

1726 

— 

— 1,222,511 

I7OJ 


— 

626,488 

1727 

— 

— *.039.5*3 

1704 

— 

—- 

489,906 

I72S 

— 

— 1,498,023 

1705 

*— ■ 

— - 

706,574 

1729 

— 

— 1,515,421 

1706 

— 

— 

537.744 

1730 

— 

— 1,571,608 

1707 

•— 

— 

604,889 

U 3 * 

— 

— 1,310,580 

1708 

— 

— 

592,750 

1732 

— 

— 1.3*5.458 

1709 

— 

— 

645,689 

1733 

— 

— 1,618,013 

1710 

— 

— 

780,505 

1734 

— 

1,141,068 

1711 

— 

— 

556,198 

*735 

— 

•— 1,460,609 

1712 

— 

— 

648,190 

i 

*736 

— 

— *>423.039 

1713 

— 

— 

762,248 

*737 

— 

— 946,423 

1714 


— 

843.390 

*738 

— 

— *.475.9*0 

1715 


— 

999,412 

1739 

— 

— 1,566,838 

1716 

— 

— 

1,104,188 

1740 

— 

— 1,185,107 

17*7 

—- 

— 

1,204,057 

1741 

— 

— 1,402,986 

1718 

— 

— 

896,031 

1742 

— 

— 1,309,886 

1719 

— 

— 

875.358 

*743 

— 

— 1,404,610 

1720 

— 

— 

1,117,576 

*744 

— 

— *,156.952 

1721, 

— 

— 

< 852,529 

1 1745 

— 

— 1,024,097 
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VBARS, 



VALUE. 

1746 

— 

— 

1,148,124 

*747 

— 

•— 

941,116 

1748 

— 

— 

1,615,122 

1749 

— 

— 

*>478,075 

1750 

— 

— 

1,514,452 

1751 

— 

• 

*>444,775 

1752 

— 

— 

1,428,824 

»75J 

— 

— 

*>838,137 

*754 


— 

1,462,601 

*755 

— 

— 

1,867,256 

1756 

— 

— 

1,687,177 

*757 

— 

— 

1,906,147 

*758 

— 

— 

*>858,425 

*759 

— 

— 

*>833,<546 

1760 

— 

— 

1,861,668 

J761 

— 

— 

*>953,622 

1762 

— 

— 

1,762,406 

*763 

— 

— 

2,254,231 

1764 

■— 

— 

2>39*>552 

1765 

— 

— 

2,196,549 

1766 

— 


.2,704,114 

*767 

— 

— 

2,690,673 

1768 

— 

— 

•2,942,7*7 


YEARS. 



VALUP. 

1769 

— 

— 

2,686,714 

1770 

— 


2,1 10,026 

* 77 * 

— 

— 

2,979,378 

1772 

—- 

-- 

3,530,082 

*773 

— 

— 

2,902,407 

*774 

~ 

— 

3,574,702 

*775 

— 

— 

3,688,795 

1776 

— 

— 

.5,340.949 

*777 

— 

— 

2,840,802 

1778 

r. 


3,059,922 

*779 

— 

— 

2,836,489 

1780 

— 

— 

2,612,236 

1781 

. *— 

— 

2,023,546 

1782 

— 

— 

2,612,910 

*783 

— 

— 

2,820,387 

*784 

— 

— 

3 , 53 r ,705 

1785 

— 


4,400,956 

1786 

— 

- ■ 

3,484,025 

*787 

•— 

— 

3,758,087 

1788 

— 

— 

4,307,866 

*789 

— 


3,9*7.301 

1790 


— 

3,354,204 
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APPENDIX'. 

N U M B E R II. 

An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR Importeil 
into England-, between the 5th of Jtmtiary 1699 and the 5th of January 175S, and dtere- 
after into Great Britain., to the Sth of January 1772; alfo. An Account, for the 
fame Periods, of the Quantity RAW and REFINED SUGARS Exported; DiRin- 
guifliing each Year, and the Raw from the Refined. 





Imported. 

i 

Raw Sugar 

Exported. 

Refined Sugar Expurced. 

YEARS. 


■ 

QJ,'ANTITV, 
envt, frs. 

Us. 

QUAWTITV^ 
rw/. ^ rs » 

/*,. 

^ANTI T V 
rw/. yr/. 

/t 5 /. 

1639 

- 

- 

^' i 7 > S 73 

2 

25 

182,315 

2 

4 

14.302 

0 

20 

1700 

- 

- 

489,326 

1 

7 

165,391 

3 

16 

17.644 

2 

2J 

1701 

- 

- 

43 S >465 

I 


133,917 

3 

11 

3.475 

I 

17 

>702 

- 

- 

. 259,062 

3 

6 

45.036 

I 

5 

2,908 

2 

24 

1703 

- 

- 

408,914 

p 

1 

84,016 

2 

26 

621 

i 

25 

1704 

- 

- 

3 * 5>837 

2 

12 

133.713 

I 

8 

1.339 

0 

15 

7705 

- 

- 

370 r »57 

I 

7 

71,822 

I 

7 

690 

3 

18 

1706 

• 

- 

335.873 

3 

3 

107,217 

0 

16 

1,846 

2 

SJ 

1707 

- 

- 

388,267 

3 

26 

131,832 

2 

25 

2,156 

2 

13 

J708 

- 

- 

377.107 

2 

11 

64,180 

3 

6 

2.3^5 

1 

18 

*709 

- 

- 

397.570 

3 

12 

74.377 

3 

23 

924 

0 

18 

J710 

- 

- 

507,662 

1 

a^ 

1 117,075 

2 

5 

2,146 

2 

9 1 

7711 

- 

- 

366,394 

1 

26 

82,142 

2 

24 

1,800 

2 

16 

171a 

- 

- 

423.541 

0 

1 

119,567 

1 

8 

8.579 

2 

l 3 

1713 

- 

- 

. 503.528 

1 

8 

184,609 

*> 

12 

3.493 

I 

10 

» 7*4 


- 

512,221 

3 

01 

158,996 

3 

6 

3.482 

3 

5 

17 * 5 . 

- 

- 

617,414 

3 

11 

14 . 1 . 3 .I 7 

1 

13 

4.481 

3 

14 

1716 

- 

- 

684,759 

2 

»6 

161,941 

3 

3 

4.549 

0 

1 

77*7 

- 

- 

763,'75 

3 

14 

290,179. 

2 

I 1 

9.993 

0 

X 

»7 i 3 


- 

<; 66,8 3 5 

0 

1 

124.375 

1 

13 

IJ.J 83 

I 

y 

1719 

- 

- 

544.634 

0 

25 

167,622 

0 

20 

J.644 


19 

1720 

- 

- 

706,385 

3 

20 

121,778 

0 

9 

3.Jio6 

3 

7 

1721 

- 


497,611 

0 

21 

66,743 

3 

11 

3.786 

2 

25 - 

172a 

- 

- 

6 r 6 , 94 t 

0 

9 

83,609 

2 

5 

5.245 

2 

2 

*713 

- 

- 

660,766 

2 

9 

63,479 

1 

7 

4.914 

2 

12 

1724 

- 

- 

729.133 

2 

13 

110y088 

I 

11 

5.177 

2 

19. 

1725 

- 

- 

851,952 

2 

25 

147,408 

2 

1 

6.293 

3 

5 - 

i'726 

- 

- 

668,346 

I 

9 

146,915 

3 

22 

8,414- 

2 

7 

1727 

- 

- 

645,153 

0 

1 

112,699 

3 

21 

11.073 

3 

1 

173S* 

- 

- 

972,240 

0 

I 

210,320 

3 

23 

29.134 

1 

4 

1729 

- 

- 

994,761 

3 

24 

158,746 

2 

»3 

13.686 

1 

2 

173D 


- 

1,024,078 

2 

3 

167,980 

I 

12 

14.538 

0 

aj 

• 73 ‘ 

- 

- 

818^277 

I 

12 

95.'<32 

0 

I 

21.077 

2 

26 

1732 

- 

- 

822,844 

3 

15 

121,904 

3 

18 

16,511 

3 

18 

> 7.'3 

- 

^ • V 

1,001,784 

2 

0 

102,274 

0 

5 

27,008 

2 

5 

» 73 V 

- 

- 

695,679 

3 

9 

44.932 

0 

8 

i 3 »i 75 

0 

26 

1735 * 

• 


903,634 

2 

22 

69,899 

2 

25 

21,070 

t 

0 

*736 
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Importrd. 


Kaw 8uA>' Exported. 

Refined Sugar Exported, 

VEARS. 

1736 



QJJANTlTy. 
twi . qrs . 

877,591 0 

lbs. 

24 

QJJANT JTY 
rnvt . - yrj. 

58,569 3 

lbs. 

26 

QUANTITY, 

19,706 2 

lbs , 

24 

1737 

- 

- 

550,900 

I 

10 

40,779 

3 

*7 

”.33 ‘ 

3 

6 

*738 

- 

- 

864,252 

I 

0 

49.437 

I 

6 

9 .'97 

1 

23 

’739 

- 

- 

95’>073 

3 

4 

63,149 

0 

3 

15,881 

2 . 

10 

1740 

- 

- 

706,947 

0 

8 

67,144 

2 

16 

i 15.046 

1 

9 

1741 

- 

• 

886,124 

I 

0 

68,450 

0 

3 

19.449 

3 

’5 

1742 

- 

- 

73 i. 4 >o 

3 

11 

50.231 

0 

10 

’ 2,599 

3 

24 

’743 

- 

- 

895 *’34 

I 

26 

151,126 

3 

11 

' 26,624 

3 

*4 

’744 

- 

- 

724 > + ” 

2 

14 

58,198 

0 

19 ’ 

17.6.87 

0 

2 

’745 

- 

- 

655,199 

3 

0 

78.344 

3 

9 

17,689 

0 

11 

1746 

- 

- 

753.472 

1 

’9 

92,826 


2 2 

’3.616 

3 

27 

1747 

- 

- 

608,458 

2 

14 i 

S’. 9!'?5 

1 

>5 

10,111 

0 

r 

174S 

- 

- 

982,588 

2 

13 

115,727 

1 

11 

10,801 

3 

21 

’749 

- 

- 

933.271 

3 

9 

127,921 

I 

0 

30.923 


2 

1750 

- 

- 

9 ’ 5.344 

2 

5 

107,964 

0 

22 

21,846 

3 

*5 

1751 

- 

- 

825,936 

2 

0 

43.769 

3 

6 

22,325 

2 

*5 

1752 

- 


825,121 

I 

16 

35.712 

2 

16 

*3.508 

3 

20 

’753 

- 

- 

1,114,084 

3 

26 

55.687 

2 

6 

11,224 

3 

7 

’754 

- 


859 .’ 3 I 

2 

12 

42,818 

2 

*7 

12,298 

I 

*5 

’755 

- 

- 

1,202,679 

3 

14 

110,853 

0 

26 

14,364 

2 

I 

1756 

- 

- 

1,051,265 

3 

6 

206,336 

2 

0 

30,017 

3 

f* 

’757 

- 


*,230,843 

0 

20 

70,625 

0 

9 * 

>6,758 

0 

23 

175a 

- 

- 

1,145,628 

z 

3 

220,824 

3 

*4 

62,771 

3 

0 

»759 

- 

- 

1,199,682 

2 

26 

* 74,234 

0 

9 

107,626 

2 

10 

1760 

- 

- 

1.374,720 

2 

5 

*43.683 

1 

23 

58,650 

3 . 

i 3 

1761 


- 

’, 49 ’. 3»7 

3 

16 

393.324 

0 

*3 

108,891 

1 

7 

1762 

.m 

r 

’,444.58* 

I 

4 

322,253 

2 

7 

87,033 

2 

23 

1763 

. 

- 

1,733,174 

1 

5 

4 i 3.’99 

3 

22 

102,514 

3 

*9 

J764 


- 

1,488,079 

0 

*5 

197.579 

0 

25 

176,302 

3 

23 

1765 


- 

1,227,159 

3 

18 

149,125 

1 

5 

” 4 , 85 ’ 

.2 

0 

1766 


. 

1,522,732 

<2 

19 

129,236 

2 

4 

27,602 

0 

lO 

1767 

- 

- 

’,538,834 

I 

8 

209.533 

I 

25 

35.968 

1 

12 

1768 

• 

- 

1,651,S’2 

2 

’4 

227,193 

3 

at 

39.273 

2 

27 

1769 


• 

1,525,070 

0 

5 

216,384 

0 

0 

34 , 04 * 

•t 

16 

1770 

• 


1,818,229 

1 

23 

*99.738 

I 

9 

43,609 

1 

’9 

» 77 » 

- 


1,492,096 

2 

24 

’ 95.859 


I 

55 , 2*0 

0 

13 


N U M 8 ifK 



Number III. 


APPENDIX, 



Totftl of Home Confamption 1,605,069 z 7. being equal to 114,648 hoglheads of 14 cwt 
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IMPORTS fromthe WEST INDIES into I R E LAND.—Year ending Lady Day, 179*. 
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